




















On Scottish moors, with white mists scud- 
ding and skirling, it’s a sturdy cloak that’s 
needed, and in Scottish looms, famous for 
robust and handsome textiles, the Laird fa- 
bric was woven and weather- proofed. 


This Unique 
KUPPENHEIMER 
TOP-COAT 


shows its Scottish trait in its blithe disregard 
for dew, fog, mists and winds. Its handsome 
and distinctive style is decidedly a tribute to 
its American breeding. 
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THE DAMN FOOL DEMOCRATS 


BY ARTHUR KROCK 


rom the traditional Democratic view- 
point, the Madison Square Garden 
convention of last Summer was the 
most enjoyable ever held. That means two 
other things. One, to have been enjoyable 
it must have been sanguinary. Two, having 
been sanguinary, and therefore enjoyable, it 
was, in the Democratic sense, highly suc- 
cessful. 

It is true, of course, that the party lost 
the ensuing election, lost it by the largest 
popular and Electoral College majorities in 
the record. It is true also that the Repub- 
licans will retain all the Federal offices and 
the salaries appertaining thereto for four 
long years. But the fact remains unchanged: 
there never was so successful a convention, 
from the Democratic viewpoint, as the 
snarling, cursing, tedious, tenuous, sui- 
cidal, homicidal rough-house in New York 
City last July. 

For, while the fight may have cost many 
Democrats regular meals, all Democrats 
would rather fight than eat. And while a 
fight with the Republicans has a certain 
clement of appeal, it involves the adoption 
of a definite punctilio, and that spoils the 
fun for a true Democrat. To be required to 
temper his speech, to convey the mani- 
festly impossible admission that a Repub- 
lican may have blood, brains, piety and 
worth in the same ratio as a Democrat— 
these are the responsibilities of an open 


fight before the electorate which bore with 
inexpressible ennui the true disciple of Jef- 
ferson and Jackson. It is only a combat with 
other Democrats that a thorough Jackso- 
nian really enjoys. To that he advances at 
the double, carrying every lethal weapon 
in his arsenal. Parents, brothers, cousins: 
let any of these bar his path as, with nerv- 
ous fingers, he rushes toward the jugular of 
another Democrat, and patricide and frat- 
ricide become mere misdemeanors. 

Some of the Highland regiments who 
were at the front in 1916 would understand 
this feeling better than many Republicans, 
for the same mad and murderous Celtic 
melancholy possessed them, too. One of 
their colonels told me that he could not 
leave them overlong in the rest billets. 
Roll-call on the second morning of ease 
discovered every other gallowglass with a 
black eye. “‘Why don’t they save their 
fighting for the Germans?’’ asked the 
Colonel of the Top. ‘‘Sir, they enjoy this so 
much more,’’ was the illuminating answer. 

From the same low hills and deep dales 
which these Highlanders and their Celtic 
cousins left when they went to France 
comes the spirit which makes Democrats 
what they are. The Irish Brigade was proud 
at Fontenoy to have made a wreck of the 
Guards in their coats of scarlet, but the 
sensation was nothing like as joyful as that 
with which their fellow-countrymen crack 
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one another's heads at Donnybrook. Bruce 
and his Scots had a lovely time loosing 
arrows upon Pembroke and Edward Long- 
shanks at Stirling and Bannockburn. But 
how much sweeter was the fratricidal 
slaughter around Glencoe and at Culloden! 

The constituent parts of a Democratic 
convention are always the same. From the 
South come the Scotch-Irish. From the 
East and Middle West come the Irish of 
the lakes and fells. No sooner do they meet 
than a Cockran is cracking the poll of a 
Bryan, and the McAdoos and the Brennans 
are at it, tooth and nail. The few Sassen- 
achs, Germans, Jews and Latins who make 
up the rest of the roster mill timidly and 
uneasily about the battle-field. Gradually 
they become Republicans. If you don’t like 
a fight for the pure Celtic lilt of it, you have 
no real place in the Democratic party. 

After the factions are exhausted physi- 
cally, and have exploded enough political 
dynamite under everybody put in nomina- 
tion to leave only remnants out of which 
to make candidates, the tattered standard 
is thrust into the broken hands of a punch- 
drunk politician and he is pushed out into 
the lists where the unmaimed Republican 
candidate awaits him. If by chance he wins, 
he instantly becomes uninteresting to his 
partisans, for it is only adversity that fires 
the Democratic spirit. And his administra- 
tion is soon split in as many directions 
as could be indicated by a thistledown 
weathercock in a typhoon. If he loses, 
those who nominated him surround him 
with the halo of martyrdom and swear 
they will never permit the standard to be 
wrested from his hand. It was treachery 
that did it, they cry; and treachery shall 
never be met with compromise. 

So at the very next convention the mar- 
tyr is the centre of another battle. And hav- 
ing the appeal of sentiment on his side, he 
is nominated again. The oftener he loses, 
and the more bitterly he takes his defeat, 
the dearer he becomes to those who are re- 
sponsible for him. For when Democrats 
fasten upon a really consistent loser they 
cannot bear to part with him. All the 
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springs of poetry well up within their 
breasts. His presence reminds everybody of 
beautiful fights in the past and is a living 
promise of more. Hence three nominations 
for William Jennings Bryan. Hence the up- 
dying McAdoo. Both have the perfume of 
defeat upon them. Both are bad and fre. 
quent losers. Both mean a terrific row ig 
any convention where they are active. 
Nothing else could so appeal to the Demo- 
cratic spirit. 

Of course, the martyr must codperate 
with his faction to assure the recurrin 
party slaughter. He must be unreasonable 
and unforgiving. He must fill the ears of 
his partisans between nominations with 
tales of his virtues and his wrongs. This 
Bryan and McAdoo have always done very 
thoroughly. Tilden and Cox did not do it, 
and that is why the one was not renomi- 
nated in 1880 and partly why the other 
created no stir in the convention of rg. 
Tilden had enough when the election was 
filched from him in 1876, and the efforts of 
all his friends to pose him in the attitude 
of a Democratic martyr were vain. Cox 
forgave everybody for what happened to 
him in 1920 and essayed the rdle of a cheery 
sportsman. There was no scent of battle in 
that, and so the Democrats took up candi- 
dates who could assure them blood-letting 
and bone-crushing. 

The fight against the renomination of 
Grover Cleveland in 1888, because he had 
won four years before, was much more 
spectacular and earnest than the struggle 
to prevent his nomination in 1892, four 
years after he had lost. There is nothing 
about a winner that stirs the pulses of a 
Democrat. Victory over the Republicans is 
gratifying, lucrative and historic. But to 
cram a candidate down the throats of 
fellow-Democrats, lose with him, and then 
cram him down the same throats again— 
this is the real sport. For murderous satis- 
factions like this Democrats go to cot 
ventions. 

Probably the Democratic party in July, 
1924, had no real chance to defeat Presi- 
dent Coolidge. But the Democratic party 
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believed otherwise. It had been out of Fed- 
eral office for four years. The by-elections 
of 1922 had shown a receding Republican 
tide. There was every political reason why 
the Madison Square Garden convention 
should have been the scene of reasonable 
compromise between the factions. Republic- 
ans, in similar case, would have smoothed 
out everything in two days of pre-conven- 
tion conference. 


II 


But that wouldn't have been poetry. 
That wouldn't have been battle. That 
wouldn’t have been Democratic. A puling 
convention without Bryan baiting Tam- 
many, without the West embattled against 
the East—what follower of Jackson worthy 
of his heritage would have weighed vic- 
tory and office against the cherished diver- 
sions of his fathers? So the Scotch-Irish and 
the regular Irish rushed at each other again 
arid a bashing of heads and breast-bones 
and a crunching of legs and arms which 
continued until everybody lay groaning 
happily on the battle-field. And as the dele- 
gates crawled away, the knowledge that 
they had no chance to defeat the Republic- 
ans did not distress them. The Smith boys 
whispered that they had made the hellions 
of McAdoo holler enough, and the McAdoo 
boys anointed their wounds with the glo- 
rious balm of certain party defeat. The true 
spirit of democracy had triumphed; on the 
shrine lay the smoking sacrifices; all was 
well. And unless the party undergoes a 
deterioration of spirit between now and 
1928 the beautiful scrap will then be 
fought all over again. 

The cat-calls differ according to the 
Caprice of the period. In 1896 one yelled 
“silver’’ and the other ‘‘gold.’’ In 1920 one 
cried “‘wet"’ and the other ‘‘dry.’’ In 1924 
one bawled ‘‘Klan”’ and the other ‘‘Papist."’ 
But the method and the result are always 
the same. On the rare occasions when lan- 
guor produces compromise, no Democrat 
enjoys himself. The convention of 1904, 
save for the brief flurry of the Parker gold 
telegram to Sheehan, was as dull as a 
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Standard Oil board meeting. The conven- 
tion of 1916, where there was nothing to 
do but renominate Woodrow Wilson, made 
the delegates sigh for the shambles at Bal- 
timore. To a Republican, conventions like 
these are the light of his eyes and the 
breath of his nostrils. They mean victory, 
jobs, power, high tariff bills, White House 
receptions, Gridiron dinners, peace. To a 
Democrat they are ghastly because he can- 
not smell the warm odor of his party's 
life-blood. 

The Republicans seized upon the candi- 
dacy of Ulysses S. Grant because they were 
sure he could win. All the glamor of repu- 
tation surrounded him. They elected him 
twice. Then they feared that the third- 
term tradition would defeat him if they 
nominated him again. So they cast over- 
board (despite Roscoe Conkling and the 
Appomattox apple-tree) the victorious Gen- 
eral of the armies and the hero President. 
The fraud cloud over the Hayes election 
weakened that eminent Buckeye statesman, 
who was the first to wear the white ribbon 
of one-half of one per cent. So the Repub- 
licans rejected him and elected Garfield. Al- 
though Arthur was President in 1884 the 
Republicans felt they could not dramatize 
his Broadway proclivities, so they chose 
Blaine. And only the chance phrase of a 
wooden-headed preacher upset their calcu- 
lations. Their selection of Harrison in 1888 
was justified by victory, and he would have 
won again in 1892 had not that been a year 
when the Republicans, as they periodi- 
cally must, were paying the economic pen- 
alty for their tariff and labor policies. 

McKinley perfectly matched the specifi- 
cations in 1896 and again in 1900. The re- 
quirement of victory equally fitted Roose- 
velt in 1904 and Taft in 1908. In 1912 the 
dogged renomination of Taft over Roose- 
velt’s opposition is the only similarity to 
Democratic polity which Republicans have 
ever revealed. But it was rather the fact 
that Roosevelt performed that year in the 
traditional Democratic manner, than the 
fact that his party did, that was respon- 
sible for the determination of Penrose and 
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Barnes to have a fight and lose rather than 
compromise and win. It was Roosevelt, not 
Penrose and Barnes, who refused to accept 
Hadley of Missouri. The surviving results 
of that one backsliding Republican con- 
vention in 52 years defeated Hughes in 
1916; yet he was the strongest candidate 
that could have been named; Roosevelt 
and Taft struck a truce over him; and only 
the echo of the clashing armies in Picardy 
prevented his overwhelming election. For 
the situation in 1920, and the requirement 
of victory, Harding was a master choice. 
And the luck that has rewarded the Re- 
publicans for keeping their eyes always on 
the main chance and saving their strength 
for the enemy instead of expending it 
among themselves brought them Calvin 
Coolidge in 1924. 

The Republicans love fraternal peace and 
a ~y.nner. The Democrats love internecine 
wai and a loser. The Republicans are Eng- 
lish. German, Italian, Scandinavian and 
Jewish, plus the vendible and uncritical 
African, and their political ideal is Lincoln 
the rail-splitter. The Democrats are mostly 
Scotch, English, Irish and Welsh, and their 
hero is Andrew Jackson the skull-splitter. 


Il 


Newspaper reporters look ahead to a Re- 
publican convention with anxiety and fear. 
They equip themselves in advance with the 
names of all the hotels in the convention 
city; they study the floor plans. They know 
that a man who can attain to the presence 
of the chairman of the New York delega- 
tion in the early morning before nominat- 
ing day can hear in advance what the dele- 
gates are to do. 

Toward a Democratic convention these 
same reporters look with feverish pleasure. 
They don’t worry about the hotels or their 
floor plans. Nor do they pay much atten- 
tion to what the chairman of the New 
York or the Texas delegation may say. For 
they know the delegates will do their 
nominating in the open, and then only 
after turning the convention hall into a 
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panorama of the Battle of the Boyne. This 
is not because Democrats believe in Open 
covenants, openly arrived at, any more 
than Republicans do, but because a hotel 
room is too small for a good fight, and, if 
the public doesn’t hear every damaging 
word said about the final choice of the 
convention, free speech is attainted and 
Thomas Jefferson betrayed. 

The Ku Klux Klan fight at Madison 
Square Garden was typical of the sort of 
thing that could never, or only rarely, hap- 
pen among Republicans. It was brought to 
a head by exploiting politicians in both 
factions. Their considerations were neither 
poetical nor sentimental, for it is in the 
body of Democratic delegates, not among 
the professional leaders, that the beautiful 
Celtic lust for a fight is paramount. The 
professional politicians of all parties are 
alike and will compromise for victory on 
any terms. 

Klan representatives in the South and 
West selected McAdoo as the least likely 
of all the Democratic candidates to inter- 
fere with their activities. They chose him 
also on the equally accurate estimate that 
his candidacy offered them the best chance 
to prevent the nomination of the governor 
of New York, a Catholic. This strategy be- 
came known in the North and East, and 
the Catholic and anti-Klan Democrats began 
to mass against it. They chose to support 
Governor Smith on the correct assumption 
that his candidacy offered the best chance 
to prevent the nomination of McAdoo. 
The revelations that McAdoo had been in 
the employ of Doheny; that he had te 
mained in that employ after the Doheny- 
Fall scandal; that he had resigned it only 
when he had been summoned to testify at 
Washington; that he had not spoken out 
frankly when questioned by the committee 
and by his supporters in mass-meeting at 
Chicago about the million-dollar Mexican 
contingent fee—these revelations, in Feb- 
ruary, seemed to have stopped his candi- 
dacy completely, and the joyous prepara- 
tions for a holy war were suspended. But 
McAdoo, although his defeat if nominated 
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had become obvious, continued his prepa- 
rations and held his friends to their prom- 
ise to support him, meanwhile declining 
to disclaim the open support of the Klan. 
This brought him to Madison Square Gar- 
den the actual candidate of the night- 
shirted patriots. 

The New York World, which for a year 
had been trying to remove the Klan issue 
by inducing all conventions and candidates 
to denounce it, had, immediately upon the 
disclosure of the Doheny connection, de- 
clared McAdoo unavailable. But McAdoo 
declined to accept the rating and called on 
his friends to rout the World, and the North 
and the East with it. Those who were for 
him because of the Klan and those who 
were for him in spite of the Klan now 
joined forces and encamped in New York 
under the guns of the World. It soon became 
obvious that the sentiment to denounce 
the Klan in the platform was too strong to 
be defeated. Half the cause of convention 
warfare was about to be eliminated; the 
World did not insist on naming the Klan; 
and true Democrats began to be disgusted 
at the prospect of having half their bows 
and spears taken away from them. 

Then in stepped a practical politician with 
a practical idea, and when he had forced 
it upon those few Eastern seaboard leaders 
who were for Al Smith for sentimental and 
nut professional reasons, as howling a bat- 
tle broke loose as any Democrat could ask, 
ani Smith, McAdoo, the Klan, the antis, 
the wets, the drys and moderates all lay 
prostrate on the field. The practical poli- 
tician was George Brennan of Chicago. 
His practical idea was this: There isn’t 
going to be any fight over a Klan plank. 
The lack of a fight may put McAdoo across. 
Even if it doesn't, I need some extra excite- 
ment to carry my county ticket at home. 
We can get that excitement out of an in- 
sistence that the Klan be mentioned by 
name. It will help Tammany carry New 
York for its local ticket. It will help Frank 
Hague in Jersey and Joe Guffey in Penn- 
sylvania. It will help me in Chicago. If the 
whole thing docs Al Smith good, so much 
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the better. If it does him harm, too bad. 
But we have got to hold our local forts. 

So on this foundation—at least I shall 
always believe so, and no amount of pro- 
testations on Brennan's part of how he 
loves religious liberty can change my opin- 
ion—the bitter, foolish, bloody, devastat- 
ing war was joined. McAdoo had laid its 
foundations by suffering Klan support 
gladly and permitting his cause and that of 
the Klan to be inextricably woven before 
the convention met. Brennan had erected 
the superstructure, filled the edifice with 
delegates and then set off the bomb. When 
the debris ceased to fall, somebody looked 
underneath the pi'e and dragged out John 
W. Davis, who then showed that he was 
not in his right mind by extricating Charles 
W. Bryan. And Davis confirmed the fact 
that he was a gassed casual by putting his 
hand and that of Bryan's into the warm 
and honest, but weak and faltering, clasp 
of Clem L. Shaver and, with the bland 
smile of a Chinese angel, going forth among 
the electorate for incredible slaughter. 

The convention, by a vote or two fur- 
nished through the feudal system still pre- 
vailing in Georgia, had refused to name 
the Klan, but had denounced it by defini- 
tion. So Davis went to New Jersey, where 
the Klan was weak, and lashed it with the 
velvet and wire whips of his faultless dic- 
tion. Huzzah! shouted the noble and the 
good. What will Coolidge do? Then Davis 
went to Indiana, where the Klan was 
strong, and although it was the sole issue 
between the parties, he didn’t mention it 
at all. This was of no importance, save to 
the noble and the good, and they never 
carry elections anyhow. They were disillu- 
sioned as to the forthrightness of Davis, 
and were not so certain that, in Indiana, he 
wasn't using the same strategy that Cool- 
idge had followed everywhere. But they 
have illusions to spare, and so they went 
out and got some more for 1928. 

A sad tale? The recital of wasted opportu- 
nities, of scheming and conscienceless poli- 
ticians, of betrayed delegates, of befuddled 
candidates, of bright dreams shattered and 
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the nation undone? Not at all. For I verily 
believe that if George Brennan had not in- 
sured the combat over the Klan's name, the 
delegates would have found something else 
to justify a family massacre. That high 
sense of poetry and Irish militancy which 
makes them adore a fight with one another 
more than victory over the Republicans, 
and impels them to stand by their several 
champions only so long as they continue 
to lose, would have found some other out- 
let. Two victories with Wilson had been 
almost too much for the gallant gossoons. 
The fact that he was still alive had pre- 
vented a real shambles at San Francisco. Here 
was a chance that could not be foregone. 

They are resting now. By the waters of 
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the Tombigbee and the Pecos; on the hills 
of the Piedmont and the Blue Ridge; cn the 
sidewalks of New York and Boston and 
Jersey City; and amid the sounds and smells 
of South Halstead street the Democratic 
men and women are awaiting the happy 
event of the inauguration of Calvin Cool. 
idge. Not that directly it means very much 
to them. But think how a New York Demo- 
crat would have felt had the reviewing 
stand revealed on March 4 the tall, lean 
figure of McAdoo. And suppose a Kluxian 
Georgian had been compelled to witness or 
imagine Tammany marching up Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue under the melting gaze of 
Al Smith! 
So hurrah for Coolidge! 
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MEMORIES OF A CARTOONIST 


BY WALT McDOUGALL 


ducting a photograph gallery in New- 

ark in connection with his portrait 
painting and in the general despondency I 
hastily abandoned an ambition to be a 
great surgeon and applied at the jewelry 
establishment of Durand and Company, the 
firm which made all of Tiffany's costliest 
gauds, to be accepted as an apprentice to 
the engraving trade. My brother Will was 
for many years their designer and when my 
application was refused he lent me tools 
and I began to practise on old silvered- 
copper daguerreotype plates. In the course 
of a few months I had supplied all the 
boys in our ward with gorgeous badges 
grading from Chief of Police down to 
Chicken Inspector. Then I engraved an 
elaborate replica of Bewick’s ‘‘Ram,”’ 
which must have shown promise, for when 
my brother showed it to the firm he was 
told to bring me to the shop. 

I lasted a year. After a short but snappy 
fight with the office boy, a white-livered 
scoundrel who tried to make me carry mail 
to the post-office during my dinner hour, 
I was fired with a few appropriate remarks. 
In those days the status of an engraver 
was almost equal to that of a lawyer or 
doctor, and I felt, with my afflicted mother, 
that the disgrace of that summary dis- 
charge would cling to me all my life. Un- 
questionably, I would then have taken up 
the profession of pugilism had it been then 
as femunerative as it became later, for in 
that direction I really had talent. 

I now found that a year in Durand’s 
under the instruction of my gifted brother 
qualified me for easy admission into any 
other jewelry shop in Newark and for 
several years I led a butterfly existence, 


Ts panic of 1873 caught my father con- 





flitting from factory to factory, picking up 
knowledge until I became designer for a 
firm now extinct. In the old building there 
may still be seen a window pane with my 
name scratched on it with a diamond. 
Maybe they are preserving the structure 
as a memorial! One day, I encountered 
Wallace Durand and he asked me if I 
wanted a job. When I replied in the affirm- 
ative he engaged me at once. Thus, instead 
of serving an apprenticeship of years with 
the Durands I suddenly became a full- 
fledged journeyman, earning a man’s sti- 
pend, and there I remained for eight 
years. 

Business was dull, my brother favored 
married men on slack days, the fishing was 
bully in the Passaic, I was devoted to 
water color painting and chess, and the 
absence of work never caused me pain or 
worry. I opened an engraving shop next 
to father’s studio, where I did everything 
from coffin plates to printer’s cuts and oc- 
casionally painted a black eye, an object 
more frequently observed in those days 
than at present. I wonder that I did not 
include umbrella repairing and kalsomin- 
ing. I painted several hotel signs in the 
antique style, did cigar-box labels for Os- 
car Hammerstein, then manufacturing in 
New York (as did Victor Gillam of Puck), 
designed novelties for the new Celluloid 
Company, and occasionally sold a comic 
to Harper's, Puck or Judge. 

Puck had a certain organization in its 
art department; the others were less formal 
and more genial. Puck's artists and writers 
were upstage and very glossy, Harper's 
helpful and kindly, Judge's brotherly and 
chummy. On Puck a new artist was confined 
in a small room, given a subject to illus- 
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trate in a certain time, and if he did not 
make the grade, was given the gate 
promptly. The others recognized unde- 
veloped talent and assisted it. I remember 
J. A. Wales, then a top-liner, kindly coun- 
selling me for more than an hour. I was 
able a few years later to hand him several 
commissions. He was an ardent follower 
of Omar and he ended his days by suicide 
and in despair—just when the harvest was 
beginning for him, poor fellow! The man- 
ager of Judge's art department ran a faro 
bank as a side line. All the writers and 
artists, or most of them, supported it, and 
it was an inducement to hard work, for 
it kept them poor. 

Sid B. Griffin, afterward my own part- 
ner, was the real artist of Puck. His right 
arm became paralyzed and he learned to do 
even better work with his left. Keppler, 
the famous cartoonist, was a German, 
pompous but kindly, a good draughtsman 
whose lack of knowledge of marine archi- 
tecture and ship’s rigging excited my 
youthful ridicule. But when I sold him a 
picture wherein a milkman failed to recog- 
nize a cow, he himself, I was told, cap- 
tioned it ‘‘No Wonder,’’ which shows 
that he was a. humorist. 

The greatest comic artist of that day, 
after Hopkins of the Graphic, a splendid 
pen and ink man, was Eugene Zimmerman 
of Judge, utterly unspoiled by an immense 
success, only a few years my elder, who, 
like Hopkins, made pictures that were 
funny in themselves, regardless of the sub- 
ject matter. He altered his style with the 
years, something few can accomplish, be- 
coming funnier if less artistic. But through 
some inexplicable lack of recognition by 
publishers he has retired into comparative 
obscurity. Fred Opper in those days, al- 
though far more artistic as to technique, 
for he then aspired to be a painter, was 
not nearly as refulgent as when he became 
a newspaper cartoonist, although he was 
much more dignified. He always kept aloof 
from the dissipations of his confreres and 
thus acquired a reputation for nearness 


equalling that of Harry Lauder and pro- 


ductive of as many anecdotes. One was to 
the effect that when he was lunching at 
the Auditorium in Chicago with Daven. 
port, Swinnerton and Powers, the others 
each put a fifty-cent tip under a glass, 
thereby obliging him to follow suit. Ir 
was said that he never afterward recog- 
nized any of them. 


II 


An endeavor to list all the rivals that were 
set up to Puck and Judge would be barren 
of interest, for, with the exception of Lift, 
they were shortlived. But each of them 
was a bow of promise to peripatetic artists 
while it lasted. Farthest back in my mem- 
ory is the Tomahawk, started by Matt 
Morgan, a dashing, brilliant English artist 
whose studio was the resort of nearly all 
of the illustrators and writers of the day. 
There I first saw Walt Whitman, on my 
only visit to the place in company with 
John Bolles, a Newark painter. That after- 
noon there came, too, Thomas Wiist, a 
distinguished German cartoonist, Hop 
kins and Miranda, and Charles Frohman, 
then in charge of the distribution of the 
Daily Graphic, William H. Shelton, famous 
for his escape from a Confederate prison, 
and the dapper Gray Parker, with others 
no less distinguished but unknown to the 
two obscure Newarkers. 

In the centre of the studio was parked a 
new washtub half-full of claret punch, 
which, it seemed, was a permanent ad- 
junct of the apartment and gave me an 
exaggerated idea of Morgan's affluence. 
His weekly was several grades above the 
other comic papers of the time, but it soon 
died and he returned to London. John 
Hyde, another Englishman and a 
draughtsman who used to make the allur- 
ing front pages for the Police Gazette, 
wherein almost fabulously beautiful legs 
were always prominent, was present 
I was informed that there was much jeal- 
ousy between the two Britishers. There 
I also met Herman Melville, author of 
“'Typee,"’ and invited him out to Newark 
to meet Marion Harland, wife of our mia 
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ister, who lived a few doors from us. 
Under the influence of the punch he ac- 
cepted my invitation, but never came. I 
met him frequently afterward, as I did 
Walt Whitman, lounging along Park Row, 
a rather moody, sulky man, I imagined, 
but now I think he was simply shy. 

That gathering was somewhat different 
from the daily assembly of chess players 
in my father’s rather shabby studio three 
floors up in Broad street, Newark. Father 
was a handsome man who rather resembled 
William Cullen Bryant. He was of attrac- 
tive, lovable character and was an om- 
nivorous reader. He had a remarkable 
avidity for new methods and ideas and 
constantly experimented with novelties in 
pigments, mediums and papers. The latest 
of Newark’s products, celluloid, appealed 
to him as a substitute for ivory in minia- 
ture painting, in which art he was then 
the leader in this country, having painted 
Edgar Allan Poe, Commodore Vanderbilt, 
and other celebrities, and he devoted much 
time to ascertaining the fitness of celluloid 
for the purpose. 

His studio was then the resort of a num- 
ber of men who, whether young or old, 
all called him Jack, to my intense disgust 
and mortification. Here came constantly 
George Inness, with whom he often went 
sketching in the Orange Mountains; 
Thomas Moran, young and handsome, just 
back from the Colorado Cajion and then 
painting his great pictures, now in the 
Capitol at Washington, in a small house 
in South street; Alex Drake, art director 
of the Century Magazine; A. B. Durand, the 
painter, who, like Moran and Drake, had 
been an engraver and was then devoting 
all his talent to raising giant strawberries; 
Thomas Dunn English, who had written 
“Ben Bolt,"’ but was then editing the 
Regiffer in Newark, and Thomas A. Edison, 
who kept an electrical shop around the 
corner. In this group, most of whom 
played chess, was also the Rev. Hannibal 
Goodwin, rector of the House of Prayer, 
an uptown church of the swellest Episco- 
palians, who became interested in the cellu- 


loid plates upon which father was painting. 

Goodwin was a sweet-tempered, whole- 
some man, kindly and curious, who amused 
himself with chemical experiments but had 
no scientific training. My more intimate 
contact with him began with his interest 
in the gelatine process, the usual method 
of reproducing pen drawings as engrav- 
ings. He had me make him many drawings 
for his experiments. Finally, when he took 
up the new zinc etching method and its 
necessary photography, the result of his 
labors was the celluloid photograph film. 
My worthy parent had overlooked the al- 
most transparent plates, right under his 
nose as he painted, but the studious clergy- 
man, albeit no photographer, had as if by 
instinct detected the latent meaning of that 
transparency. It made the motion picture 
possible and led to fame and wealth—for 
others. 

But not for Goodwin, at least for many 
years, for the invention was pirated. Long 
afterward, however, the courts awarded 
ten million dollars to his widow—a genu- 
ine romance with a happy ending. His dis- 
covery was of incalculable value to pho- 
tography. In that Age of Invention, during 
which celluloid collars, typewriters, zinc 
etching, electric lights, the telephone, the 
fountain pen, the hot dog, the xylophone 
(invented by a friend of mine in Scump- 
town), the linotype, the burglar alarm, 
bottled catsup, wood pavements and canned 
baby powder emerged from the Cosmos, I 
was not neglectful myself, for I invented 
the tiny bent-wire device whereby price 
tags are attached to ready-made clothing. 
I sold the patent for $350 to two men 
whose very names I have somehow man- 
aged to forget, probably because of the 
dull ache their memory rouses within me. 

William O. McDowell, then president 
of the Seabeach Railroad and afterward 
prominent as a peace promoter, counselled 
me to invest my wealth in Bell Telephone 
stock, then worth a dollar a share, but 
when I asked Edison's advice he intimated 
that McDowell wanted to unload and told 
me that the telephone was only a toy and 
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would never be a commercial success. I 
fancy now that he was kidding me, but I 
took his advice. In 1907 John Wanamaker, 
for whose son I was toiling on the Phila- 
delphia North American, told me that he 
had borrowed six million dollars on that 
very stock during that year’s. short panic. 
That I had no business sense is shown by 
the fact while making monthly pictures 
for the then struggling Prudential Insur- 
ance Company's advertising matter I could 
have received stock but preferred cash! 


Ill 


For the sole purpose of inculcating probity 
in a falling world I record, to my eternal 
disgrace, one daring and criminal deed of 
my earliest engraving days. At that period 
circus tickets were on sale in a certain sta- 
tioner’s store some days in advance of the 
Great Show—simple, yellow tickets cost- 
ing fifty cents, with an elephant printed 
on the reverse side, many of them showing 
palpable evidence of use. Who suggested 
the plot is now unknown, but I am quite 
certain it did not originate in my guileless 
mind. It evolved into a scandalous plan to 
counterfeit these tickets for the benefit of 
poor and worthy boys who belonged to 
our social circle, and could be depended on 
to appreciate benevolence and not blab. 
The son of the printer of the city direc- 
tory procured the yellow cardboard, I en- 
graved a quite praiseworthy replica of the 
little elephant, and the present head of a 
great Newark industry, on his fifteen-dollar 
printing press, printed a hundred of the 
tickets. No boy got one who was not 
known to be upright, honorable and trust- 
worthy enough to follow orders, which 
were to the effect that the principal crimi- 
nals were to enter first. This was to insure 
admission to them in case the spurious 
nature of the pasteboards was detected 
prematurely. But there was not the slight- 
est suspicion, and a happy yet somewhat 
tremulous gang was soon lost within the 
vast tent, and witnessing a spectacle that 
held an added thrill never to be duplicated 
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in this life. A deadhead seat on a cratet’s 
edge! 

For nearly twenty years after 1886 } 
made almost every newspaper illustration 
used by Barnum’s Circus, its treasurer, 
Lewis Cooke, being a Newark chum, and 
some two decades after this disreputabie 
(and deeply regrettable) prank I attended 
a dinner given to his principal aides by 
P. T. Barnum at Iranistan, his Bridgeport 
home. It was not a very lively affair—ig 
fact, it was in marked contrast to the 
many jovial meals I have since enjoyed 
within the big tent—and when I was 
called upon for some remarks I told the 
story of the three Newark counterfeiters, 
For some reason it made a great hit and 
when I had taken my seat Mr. Baroum 
addressed Lew Cooke in a thin, squeaky 
voice, 

‘Mr. Cooke, do we owe Mr. McDougall 
any money now?” 

“No, sir. I paid him off last week,” te- 
sponded Cooke. 

“Well, remember,’’ drawled the great 
showman, ‘‘when he brings in another bill 
you take fifty dollars off it." 

After the banquet was over Mr. Barnum 
drew me into a small room, a sort of office, 
and putting his arm over my shoulder, 
whispered, 

“McDougall, I think you must have 
been a pretty bad boy and how you've 
escaped State's prison I can hardly see. 
Now, you know I hate rum and tobacco, 
but as I think you ar. beyond all help! 
am going to give you this box of cigars 
that somebody sent me from Cuba, instead 
of burning it up.” 

Then he pushed into my hands a size 
able package in a hasty, furtive manner. 
I think he felt guilty. 

“The Old Man must have recognized a 
kindred spirit in you!’’ declared Tody 
Hamilton later. ‘‘I'll swear that he nevet 
did such a thing in his life before. He came 
near firing me for chewing tobacco in one 
of his greenhouses.” 

Asean outlet to my superabundant en 
ergy I wrote many a column, without pay, 
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for the Newark Daily Advertiser, on which 
clever Sam Chamberlain was a reporter 
until he became Bennett's private secre- 
_ At Sam's suggestion I put in a bill 
one day. It was paid but they never ac- 
cepted any more of my stuff. Then I en- 
countered an Italian couple who were 
doing a colored chalk sketch act in a 
variety show, but were desolated by the 
lack of culture in an inhospitable land. 
They had dates as far West as Kansas City 
but were resolved to return to Europe. I 
bought their dates and good will, engraved 
a small handbill setting forth the merits 
of ‘Walter Diamond, the Carbon Carica- 
turist’’ and started in to fill their dates in 
company with a number of New York per- 
formers, among whom were Charles Bige- 
low, afterward a Broadway success in 
“We, Us and Co."’ a play of which I was 
co-author, and Lillian White, a strikingly 
beautiful woman who sang the songs of 
all nations, waving appropriate flags. 
. ‘The variety house of those days was a 
stench in the nostrils of the refined and 
godly. It was dirty, disreputable and re- 
plete with rowdy, unrestrained pleasures 
of the lowest, coarsest sort. The only 
women present were street-walkers and 
actresses, both being ranked in the same 
grade by the average churchgoer of the 
time. The stage was merely an adjunct to 
a saloon and frequently to a gambling 
house and brothel. Drinks were served all 
over the house and smoking was univer- 
sally permitted. The dressing-rooms were 
often in the cellar under the stage, ghastly, 
tat-infested, mouldy dungeons defying de- 
scription, dark, unheated and unventilated. 
The general conditions back of the curtain 
would today produce an instant strike in 
a gang of sandhogs. Yet from such dives 
came Lillian Russell, Sadie Martinot, Nat 
Goodwin, Fay Templeton, Weber and 
Fields, and Dave Warfield. I sagely refrained 
from informing my family how deeply I 
had sunk under my scintillant alias until 
far away. 
My yearning for this adventure was com- 
pletely satiated when at last we reached 
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Kansas City, where I decided that Newark, 
after all, was a pretty good place to live in. 
I was never tempted back into vaudeville 
until an offer from Keith of $500 a week 
lured me from my Atlantic City cottage 
in 1908. On my first return to Newark, 
however, I had to fill a date at Waldman’s 
Variety Show. In my unpretentious but 
realistic act I appeared in the doorway of 
a grocery-store in patched juvenile attire 
and fell into a barrel of charcoal. Emerging 
with a hunk of coal in each hand, I pro- 
ceeded to draw what to my uncultured 
audiences were startling portraits of Gen- 
eral Grant, Peter Cooper, Ben Butler, Bill 
Tweed and other familiar characters. 

In Newark I was apprehensive that I 
might be recognized and decided to do my 
act in blackface. Harry Shay, a very prom- 
ising comedian who died before attaining 
the renown that less clever rivals gathered, 
offered to disguise me properly, but when 
he had blacked my face and hands he 
dumped the box of feathery burnt cork 
down my back. I left a smoke screen of 
soot behind me as I walked, but my dis- 
comfort turned to relief when I perceived 
two of my cousins in the first row. They 
never penetrated my disguise and years 
afterward one of them told me of a remark- 
ably clever kid he had seen in a charcoal 
sketching act at Waldman’s, and when I 
confessed he made me go over the whole 
thing before he was convinced that I was 
not spoofing him. 


IV 


In the early seventies Buffalo Bill came to 
visit Colonel Edmund Joy, who lived two 
doors from my home in High street, New- 
ark. Cody had become famous as the hero 
of a series of lurid Western tales written 
by Ned Buntline for the New York Weekly, 
which every boy was reading. To be privi- 
leged to sit on Joy's stoop with the author 
and his hero was bliss, of course. 

Buffalo Bill was then twenty-nine or 
thirty years old, slim, lean, erect, with 
long brown hair and rather pensive, mild 
brown eyes, not at all the grand and im- 
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posing figure known to the public a dozen 
years later. With Texas Jack, he was just 
about to enter the show business. A certain 
disillusionment resulted from overhearing 
him and Buntline doping out the weekly 
instalment of his romantic adventures; no 
boy could avoid detecting the fictional 
character of some of the details, nor, in- 
deed, of the main plot. Thereafter I was 
the only boy East of the Delaware who 
did not yearn to go West and slay Indians. 
I harbored a clammy suspicion, indeed, 
that Buffalo Bill's sanguinary reputation 
was founded entirely on the clever author's 
invention and that it was possible there 
was no human blood upon his hands at 
all. Really, he did not appear a fifth as 
bloodthirsty as did the man who delivered 
charcoal at our house, who killed his wife 
and was hanged for the crime. I concluded 
that Bill was largely a fake. Texas Jack, 
on the other hand, had all the elemental 
qualifications of the bad man, being as 
hard-boiled and low-browed as any of our 
Seventh Ward Democrats or Morris Canal- 
lers. I was willing to believe that he had 
a bad heart without any proof whatever, 
but I've always had my suspicions of Bill. 
Now, walking down the street in Kan- 
sas City I encountered him. It seems that 
he was not yet a colonel, however. In 
gratification at the sight of a familiar face 
I accosted him. He recalled me as soon as 
I mentioned Col. Joy and took me to his 
hotel to dinner. When I told him that I 
was deserting the footlights he suggested 
that I join his company and do my little 
act. Had I accepted his offer I might have 
anticipated Fred Remington's studies of 
Western life by ten years or so. The pic- 
turesque cowboy had not yet appeared 
and buffalo still swarmed on the plains, 
the hides selling for about a dollar. I 
bought for five dollars a magnificent bull's 
head mounted on a dark wood, but I think 
it cost me about thirty to get it home. 
In Fort Leavenworth, whither I accom- 
panied Cody's gang, I met Col. John Burke, 
a fat, genial desperado who wore long 
hair and did it up like a woman, and who 


afterward was Cody’s press agent and 
knew every newspaper man from San Fran. 
cisco to Moscow. At his suggestion | 
painted my first portrait in oil—one of 
Buffalo Bill in his fringed buckskin cos. 
tume. It was transferred from the | 

of the show-house to the hotel each day 
and parked at night in Cody's bedroom, 
He presented me with his own special 
saddle mounted in bearskin, which is stil] 
in my possession. Being the first hand- 
painted oil painting ever seen in Kansas 
City, my portrait placed me upon the emi- 
mence occupied by General Miles, Cody, 
Wild Bill Darrell and the James Brothers, 
and I soon received a commission to deco- 
rate the canvas side of a popular gambling 
hell with a still-life composition consist- 
ing of poker chips, champagne bottles, 
coins and playing cards. The picture was 
executed with house paint and was about 
eight feet square. 

This masterpiece set the art-loving pro- 
prietor back a hundred and fifty silver 
dollars. Col. Pat Donan, the Silver-Tongued 
Orator of the Dakotas, told me at a Clover 
Club dinner twenty-five years afterward 
that it was then in his possession, and 
later on Gumshoe Bill Stone, afterward 
Senator from Missouri, assured me that it 
was still to be seen in a certain levee resort 
in St. Louis. But when I visited that city 
in the wake of the tornado in 1896 I was 
unable to locate the place. Perhaps the 
tornado gave it the air along with the 
picture. 


V 


Early in my first year on the World I sug- 
gested to the head of an engraving concert 
the utilization of an arc light for photo 
gtaphing at night, and the hint was 
promptly taken. They at once dubbed the 
plant the Electric Light Engraving Com 
pany, and yet, when its owner offered me 
a half interes:, I was foolish enough t0 
decline on the ground that I was too busy 
to go into business. In truth, such hard 
luck has often pursued me! My may 
charms had so endeared me to generous 
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Ex-Governor Roswell P. Flower that one 
day he informed me that he was carrying 
for me a block of Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
stock and a few weeks later he announced 
to my elation that there was a profit of 
thirty thousand dollars to my credit. I was 
jubilant but had too much Scotch blood 
to do any public rejoicing. He had simi- 
larly favored George Arnold, a bright, 
lovable reporter. 

Returning from a fishing trip one noon, 
I found Park Row seething with the news 
of the collapse of B. R. T. and Flower's 
disastrous downfall. I promptly sought the 
Times Café, the resort of all salaried jour- 
nalists, in order to submerge my grief. I 
found poor Arnold there amid a crowd 
of ribald mock-sympathizers, a human 
watering-pot, wetting down the marble 
floor with bitter tears as he loudly deplored 
the loss of his thirty thousand. Saddened 
but somewhat buoyed by the consoling 
thought that some of my own loss, had 
my hard luck been really acute, might 
have been in actual cash, I resolved to 
avoid Wall Street miracle workers there- 
after. This pledge I kept until the dazzling 
Napoleon Ives rose to glory, when I occa- 
sionally borrowed his steam yacht and 
with Henry Guy Carleton, the playwright, 
chaperoned a party of simple chorus girls 
on a moonlit sail up the Hudson. Carleton 
once advised Ives, at the height of his 
spectacular career, to grab all the cash he 
could get hold of and sail for a South Sea 
island, but the infatuated man scorned the 
advice and in the end walked the plank in 
his B. V. D.’s. 

Twenty-third street was well uptown 
then, Madison Square was the centre of 
town, and the Rialto was along Fourteenth 
street. The Eden Musée, a musty, red-plush 
chamber of horrors, was in Twenty-third 
street, and Koster and Bial’s Music Hall, 
beneath the stage of which was a secret 
and select wine-room haunted by the sugar 
babies and stage-door Johnnies of that pe- 
tiod, was in the next block. The Musée was 
ultra respectable and then some; the Music 
Hall was the subject of sermons and horri- 
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fied protests, with its living pictures of 
nude and voluptuous women (in warm 
woolen tights and very stiff, painful, but 
alluring poses). Koster and Bial girls fre- 
quently figured in the divorce courts. Some 
of them were merely beauties, but others, 
such as Dottie Neville and Della Fox, were 
talented. The place was a Western variety 
house gilded and carpeted. 

In the Musée was a wonder. This was 
**Ajeeb the Mechanical Chess Player,"’ in- 
side which was concealed Pillsbury, after- 
ward the great chess champion. The figure 
was wrapped in mystery and the belief 
that it was unbeatable was firmly estab- 
lished in the minds of all chess addicts. I 
remember Vice President Hendricks gloat- 
ing over the fact that he had al/mo# won 
a game from this ‘‘purely mechanical” 
effigy. I knew Pillsbury very well, and oc- 
casionally wasted my time playing in order 
to induce shy hayseeds to come forward 
and get something to brag about after- 
ward. On one of these occasions I had him 
cornered, with but two moves, cither of 
which, properly met, meant defeat. His 
wife used to stand beside the figure and 
remind slow players that even in the Eden 
Musée time had a habit of passing. She 
sourly cautioned me, as I pondered, that 
the rule was *‘a move a minute,”’ although 
her husband behind the concealing wires 
had devoted several minutes to the pre- 
vious move. In my exasperation I looked 
Ajeeb in the eyes and bleated out, 

“See here, Pill, your wife keeps me down 
to the limit, but you took a nap over that 
last move! All I want is a square deal and 
only a little of that!" 

Instantly all the bystanders fled from the 
room, convinced that I had gone crazy, 
thus enabling Mrs. Pillsbury to reprove 
me sharply for risking an exposure of the 
secret. I lost the game, which I have al- 
ways believed was owing to her inter- 
ference. Pillsbury confessed that I had him 
guessing and showed me how I could have 
beaten him. Coming that near to winning 
from the unbeaten champion has always 
been something to be proud of. 








SAVING SOULS IN NEW YORK 


BY STANLEY WALKER 


HE first Methodist church in America 

was set up in New York City, and 

was the direct result of the meddling 
of a woman. This woman, Mrs. Barbara 
Heck by name and said to have been Irish 
by birth, discovered her brother, Paul 
Runckle, playing cards one afternoon in a 
hayloft down in the lower end of Man- 
hattan Island. Barbara, so the story has 
it, upbraided him bitterly, burned his 
cards and declared boldly that unless some- 
thing was done—and done quickly—New 
York would come to no good end. So she 
sent for her cousin, Philip Embury, who 
had been a local preacher in England, and 
prevailed upon him to organize a church. 

If she could come back to imperial Man- 
hattan today, she would find a Methodist 
church still in John street, the thorough- 
fare where the hayloft once stood. But she 
would also discover several very prosper- 
ous if illicit ginmills in the same street. 
She would see, too, jewelers selling dia- 
monds to brokers for the adornment of 
their sweeties, and boys shooting dice on 
the sidewalks and using language such as 
her brother Paul never dreamed of. Also, 
she would see some bucket-shops. 

It would, indeed, be nothing short of 
cruelty to let Barbara come back to New 
York today. It would break her heart. All 
its resident gentlemen of the cloth agree 
that it is the modern Babylon, the new 
Nineveh, Tyre and Sodom. They further 
agree (with Barbara) that unless some- 
thing is done about it the harvest will be 
a deluge of molten brimstone, nothing less. 

The Rev. Dr. Christian Fichthorne 
Reisner, one of the leading Methodist 
clergymen of this new Gomorrah, is au- 
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thority for the statement that there are 
800,000 school children in the city who 
have never seen a Bible, and 1,000,009 
youths who have had no more religious 
education than if they had grown up in 
Paris or Africa. Dr. Reisner points out 
that there are thirty-six fewer Protestant 
churches in Manhattan than there were 
twenty-five years ago. New York gradu 
ally becomes heathen. 

Nevertheless, as the churches lose 
ground, their onslaught upon sin becomes 
fiercer and fiercer. Year after year, the 
picked shock troops of God descend upon 
New York and wrestle with its wicked 
people. They spend an appalling amount 
of money. Yet they get, alas, nowhere. 
A year or so ago, when the controversy 
between the Fundamentalists and the Mod- 
ernists broke out, many of the local clergy 
pretended to be gleeful, for they believed 
they saw the signs of a great religious 
revival. If people were once interested in 
religion, they argued, they would talk 
themselves into the churches. But now it 
appears that New York's interest in the 
feud was only the interest of rustics watch- 
ing a dog fight. The people talked about 
the row, but they laughed at the preachers. 
Certainly not many of them gave up their 
sins. 

In the business offices of the big New 
York churches—many of them run like 
trust companies—one may find efficiency 
experts poring over tables of figures, work- 
ing out charts, plotting curves, and 9 
seeking the true answer to the problem of 
saving the town. The souls of men and 
women, the saved and the damned, af 
tabulated with elaborate accuracy. 
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head statistician of the New York Presby- 
tery has worked out a graph which shows 
that the annual proportion of new con- 
verts in the Presbyterian Church is now 
but 5.6 per cent of the total membership— 
the lowest percentage in a hundred years. 
And all the other churches face the same 
decline. 

There was a similar period of religious 
apathy in the seventies, when the Dar- 
winian heresy first hit the people and 
Ingersoll was at his best. Now the serious 
thinkers of evangelism are debating the 
phenomena of that period: were Darwin 
or Ingersoll to blame, or was it merely a 
regularly recurring depression? If the lat- 
ter, what is to be done about it today? 
At least one of the Protestant denomina- 
tions in New York is so panicky over the 
outlook that it is not giving out any fig- 
ures whatever. The faces of its clergy re- 
flect their troubled minds. Will it do any 
good to spend more money? If so, where 
is it to come from? 

An examination of the records shows 
that, during the last century, evangelism 
has steadily lost effectiveness in the town. 
Even the puissant Dr. Billy Sunday could 
not shake it, nor could John Alexander 
Dowie. It was not so in the old days. In 
1837 the Rev. Dr. Finney set New York 
ablaze and saved nearly everybody worth 
saving. In the eighties even Dwight L. 
Moody was more effective than Sunday. 
What is the answer? Were the old-timers 
simply more powerful, or did their victims 
fall easier? Has the decline of the camp- 
meeting had anything to do with it? Or 
has the unholy element simply become 
impervious to exhortation? The clergy are 
beginning to fear that the last is the sad 
case. 

Thus the city remains a citadel of the 
devil—a vast, colorful, enchanting Ge- 
henna peopled with bootleggers, gam- 
blers, kept women, flask-toting youths, 
ted-lipped flappers, wastrels, chorus girls 
and all the melancholy varieties of infidels, 
scoffers and hellions. Hell itself, it must 
be manifest, can’t be much worse. 


—_— 
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How wistfully the practicing evangelists 
of New York must recall the delightful ex- 
perience of Jonathan Edwards, who in 1735 
converted every man, woman and child in 
Northampton, Mass., the home town of 
Calvin Coolidge! And the Rev. Jonathan 
did it with ease,—and at little expense. 
In saving souls today the overhead, as the 
statisticians say, has become a tremendous 
burden. The cost goes up and up as the 
harvest goes down and down. 

A short time ago the Presbyterians met 
in Atlantic City—another grossly wicked 
place—and listened to a report by the Rev. 
C. J. Gulp, D.D., on foreign missions. 
What Dr. Gulp had to say gave the assem- 
bled ecclesiastics food for bitter thought. 
He reported that the cost of making con- 
verts in the foreign mission field—that is, 
among the Borneo head-hunters and South 
Sea cannibals—was but $263 ahead, whereas 
the average in this great Christian country 
was $457! In New York itself the lowest 
cost fixed by the most optimistic statis- 
tician is now $659. Other authorities place 
the figure much higher, all the way up to 
$1,500. Indeed, it has soared so high that 
many thoughtful gentlemen have begun to 
ask themselves whether it is worth paying. 
The Presbyterians spent $1,164,010 in New 
York last year, and made 1,764 converts— 
a cost of $659.8674 apiece. All the churches 
in New York raised, and spent, about 
$16,608,763 last year. Did they save as 
many as 16,608 souls? If so the cost was 
$1,000 apiece—truly a high price to pay 
even for immortal souls. 

The high overhead helps to make the 
price so excessive. Every Baptist church in 
New York, for example, must build an 
expensive pool for total immersion, pay 
for the water used, and provide hip boots 
for the pastor. It is much simpler and 
cheaper in the backwoods, where the pas- 
tor simply goes out to the nearest creek, 
ducks the convert, and gives thanks to 
God, while the chorus on the banks lifts 
up its voices in a pxan of thanksgiving 
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under the blue canopy of heaven. One 
finds no such pretty scene in New York. 

The New York churches, of course, are 
all rich—perhaps the richest in the world. 
Their property on Manhattan Island alone 
is valued at $139,972,277, owned by 486 
churches. Trinity Church, down at the 
head of Wall Street, is worth $17,500,000 
and has an annual income of more than 
$1,250,000. All the church property of 
the Episcopalians in Manhattan is valued 
at about $43,000,000, and that of the 
Catholics at about the same amount. The 
Jews claim $11,331,000. The Methodists 
have more than $6,000,000, the Baptists 
nearly $8,000,000 and the Presbyterians 
$12,567,000. 

Roughly, New York is divided into 
three virtually equal groups—the Jews, 
the Catholics and the Protestants. (By 
Protestants is meant all those who are 
neither Jews nor Catholics.) The Jews now 
comprise about 30 per cent of the popula- 
tion, but within a short time they will 
make up the full third. The Protestants 
are losing about as rapidly as the Jews are 
gaining. The Catholics are losing too, but 
so slightly that the loss is almost negli- 
gible. Indeed, when the figures for 1924 
are completed, it may be that the Catholics 
will show a gain. 

The Protestants are engaged in three 
gigantic building enterprises: the effort 
of William, Bishop Manning, to raise 
$15,000,000 for the completion of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine; the 
bond-selling campaign of Dr. Reisner, the 
Methodist, for what he calls the Broad- 
way Temple, and the still rather nebulous 
dream of the Rev. Dr. John Roach Straton, 
the Baptist pope of the town, to build a 
$2,000,000 church and hotel on the present 
site of Calvary Baptist Church. 

It appears likely that Bishop Manning 
will be successful in his project. He has 
enough wealthy men on his campaign com- 
mittee to raise the required $15,000,000 
among themselves alone, if they ever yield 
to his eloquence. Moreover, he has, for the 
time at least, put down the more serious 
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bickerings among the clergy of his diocese, 
and so the faithful are not distracted from 
the main business—the completion of the 
cathedral. Meanwhile, the Rev. Dr. Straton, 
although he has suffered from the defec. 
tion of several wealthy parishioners who 
disapprove of his more sensational pulpit 
utterances, will probably find ample sup. 
port for his scheme, and Dr. Reisner, the 
Methodist, is making good progress with 
his $4,000,000 24-story temple, which has 
been indorsed by 200 Methodist churches, 

This temple is expected to accomplish 
all sorts of things—bring God back to Man- 
hattan, revitalize the evangelical spirit, 
teach the youth of the town the funda- 
mentals of Methodism, and cut down crime 
without the aid of the police. William B. 
Joyce of the National Surety Company, 
speaking at a recent bond-selling meeting 
of the Methodist brethren, said: 

My experience leads me to believe that we need 

this temple, and three more like it, if we are to 

reéstablish our standards of morals. 

The edifice, as projected by Dr. Reisner, 
will house all manner of social activities— 
sewing classes, singing societies, motion 
picture shows and swimming pools. There 
will be dormitories for men, whether Chris- 
tians or not, and apartments for married 
couples who want to be near the church. 
Indeed, if the good pastor's dream comes 
true, it will be possible for a lonely gitl 
to go into the temple, be introduced toa 
young man in the courtship hall, be mar 
ried at the pulpit, move into an apartment 
upstairs, buy all her clothing and food 
from the shops on the street floor, send 
her babies to the roof to play, and spend 
the whole of her life without once going 
out of the building. 


III 





The decline in the prestige of New York | 


clergymen in the last generation has beea | 


amazing. When the Rev. Dr. Charles H. 
Parkhurst rose in his pulpit and thur 
dered his denunciations of graft and vice, 
the effect was instantaneous. Crooked police 
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ptains ed, street-walkers scurried to 
peat ~ sea Tammany was worried. 
And with good reason. The Lexow investi- 
gation, brought about by Parkhurst, sent 
many to jail. He was a mighty man. 

In 1920, after he had been in the city a 
yeat, the Rev. Dr. John Roach Straton 
tried to do the same thing. But New York 
simply gave him a well-bred horse laugh 
and refused to be annoyed. Prohibition 
had been in effect then only a few months, 
and Dr. Straton, disguised as a worldling, 
went to the restaurant of one Peter and 
there bought a drink and tasted it. Then 
he swore out a warrant for the arrest of 
Peter and his waiter. A few days later, 
when the defendants were brought before 
the United States Commissioner for exami- 
nation, Dr. Straton was asked what drink 
he had bought. 

‘A Scotch highball,’’ he replied. 

“Would you know the difference be- 
tween a Scotch highball and any other 
drink?’’ he was asked. 

Unluckily, he was forced to admit that 
he would not, and so Peter and his waiter 
went back to business. 

Soon afterward the learned doctor began 
todenounce vice. The District Attorney said 
it was no news to him that there were many 
disorderly houses in New York. Never- 
theless, the police obligingly conducted a 
series of raids over the head of Inspector 
Dominick Henry, whose district was said 
to contain more than ninety such houses. 
Henry was indicted, but acquitted. Now 
he is in charge of traffic—one of the best 
jobs in the New York Police Department. 

In spite of this futility of his efforts, 
Pastor Straton is the best showman in any 
New York pulpit today. He is the bell- 
wether of the Fundamentalists and their 
Most vociferous mouthpiece. Adam's rib 
is as real to him as Ann Pennington’'s 
knees. He was born in Evansville, Indiana, 
and he has said publicly that as a youth 
he tasted the pleasures of the flesh. He 
was sinning, he relates, and what is more, 
he was enjoying it. Then one day he went 
into a Baptist church and everything was 
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spoiled for him. Soon he became a clergy- 
man bent on preventing other men from 
sinning and enjoying it. Most of his earlier 
career was in the South, and it was there 
that he received what he calls his education. 

In many of his discussions of worldly 
things it is easy to see that he is still not 
insensible to the dreadful charm of the 
naughty. When he returned from a trip to 
Europe he said that Berlin was the most 
wicked of all cities. Paris, he said, was 
also bad, adding that ‘‘somehow the French 
are able to make vice artistic.’ The doctor 
studied and taught oratory and expression 
in his younger days. What if he had con- 
tinued as he started—indulging in sin and 
enjoying it? He has the manner and face 
of an actor, and it might have been that 
his old age would have found him work- 
ing for Al Woods. 

All is wicked to him now. The young 
couple on top of the bus that passes his 
church late at night are not in the throes 
of a pure and romantic love—likely as not 
it’s some white slaver trying to ruin an 
innocent working girl. The painting in the 
art gallery on the other side of Fifty- 
seventh street is not the striving of an 
artist for beauty; it is simply the portrait 
of a naked woman, done by some lewd 
fellow who ought to be locked up. The 
dancing-school up the street a little way 
is not a place where the young improve 
the grace of their bodies and learn some- 
thing of the beauty of movement and 
rhythm; it is only a dive where young 
hell-cats get together and disport them- 
selves in sensuous postures. 

So believing, Dr. Straton tilts heroically 
against the heresies and carnalities of the 
city. He delivers a series of sermons to 
prove that the whale actually did swallow 
Jonah, and that anyone who doubts it is 
headed for damnation. He takes Carl Ake- 
ley to task for his statue, ‘‘Man Emerging 
from the Gorilla.’’ He visits the Museum 
of Natural History and brands an exhibit 
of skulls as ‘‘treason against Almighty 
God and a libel on the human race." Pro- 
fessor William Gregory, of the Museum, 
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tried to talk with the pastor, but gave it 
up in sadness. 

“I found,"’ relates the professor, “‘that 
there was a Vast Gulf between us.” 

Perhaps the most accurate measure of 
Dr. Straton may be found in his declara- 
tion that William Jennings Bryan is ‘‘the 
outstanding intellect of the age.”” His de- 
bates with the Rev. Charles Francis Potter, 
the Unitarian, although marred by his 
general bad humor, offered remarkable ex- 
positions of the Fundamentalist doctrine 
and mind. Also, they were very good 
shows. Straton sets himself up as a hard 
man. He cried for death for the slayers of 
the Franks boy in Chicago. He has a good 
word for the Mosaic Code. And he is fear- 
less of wealth. He believes that the money 
of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., is ‘probably 
doing more harm than good."’ He has de- 
nounced the Rev. Dr. Cornelius Woelfkin, 
Rockefeller’s pastor, for his liberal tend- 
encies. When some of his own flock pro- 
tested against his methods and got out a 
pamphlet describing him as a menace, he 
promptly kicked the dissenters out. Never- 
theless, for all his reputation as an ex- 
horter, he finds it necessary to import a 
devil-chaser from out of town every year. 
His favorite is the Rev. Dr. J. Frank Norris, 
a two-gun performer from Texas. Straton 
predicted that there would be hell to pay 
when Norris first came to town. But New 
York merely yawned. 

Second to Straton comes Dr. Reisner, the 
Methodist. This holy man, also from the 
Middle West, came to New York thirteen 
years ago. A careful perusal of his utter- 
ances reveals him as one who tries with 
great ingenuity to be popular. Indeed, he 
often contradicts himself. In the last cam- 
paign he backed young Theodore Roose- 
velt for Governor because, he said, the 
limber Teddy had given him a secret pledge 
to work for a State Prohibition enforce- 
ment law, but when Al Smith won Reisner 
came out with praises of him and attrib- 
uted his success in politics to the fact that 
he had been reared in a Christian home— 
even though it was Catholic! 


When Reisner first came to New York 
he expressed his hope in these words: “j 
find the people of New York responsive tp 
the Gospel. People are tired of excitemen: 
I am told that only two or three theatres 
made money last year.’’ Yet as the yea 
passed he began to praise the theatre, and 
now he plans to have vaudeville in his 
Broadway Temple. Many of his state 
ments have a strange ring. Once he said 
that ‘New York is far from being a mod. 
ern Sodom,"’ and then he denounced wome, 
for saying ‘‘My God"’ in the subways. He 
doesn’t think women ought to swear or 
paint, and yet he believes that the flapper 
is ‘‘a splendid person.”’ 

Reisner will give an opinion from his 
pulpit on any question. One night he 
stamped his foot and declared that it was 
an outrage that twenty-three men in Sing 
Sing’s death-house saw a comedy on the 
eve of an execution. Such men, he said, 
needed religion, not comedy. He agrees 
with Commissioner Enright that the proper 
way in dealing with crooks is to “bh 
hard."’ He once praised Enright as an en- 
forcer of the law, only to have Enright 
tell Mayor Hylan in public a short time 
later that ‘‘personally, I don’t believe in 
Prohibition.’’ In the Fundamentalist-Mod- 
ernist controversy Reisner has remained 
vague. He refuses to be classified, insist- 
ing that there is nothing to quarrel over. 
However, he sees in the fight ‘‘a hopeful 
sign,”’ believing that it will ‘‘advertise 
Christianity.’’ Recently he has summoned 
his flock with a steam calliope. His new 
temple will have a 34-foot electric cross. 

The Rev. Dr. Albert Edwin Keigwia, 
who was born in Clinton, Iowa, is pastor 
of the West End Presbyterian Church. He 
is notable for saying that he once saw 
Christ, for being the first to broadcast 4 
communion service by radio, and for stat 
ing a singularly unsuccessful movement 0 
have every business man in New York 
erect a tablet in his office with these words: 
“We believe that business principles should 
conform to the teachings of Christ.” 








After March 1 the city will be deprived 
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of the stimulating rhetorical exercises of 
the Rev. Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, who 
has given his word of honor that he will 
not appear in the First Presbyterian Church 
for one year after that date. He has appar- 
ently lost the great three-cornered battle 
which arose from the fact that he, a Bap- 
tist, was preaching Modernist doctrines 
from a Presbyterian pulpit. Fosdick, it is 
ally agreed, is one of the most intelli- 
t of all the New York ecclesiastics, but 
there is a strange Rotarian strain running 
through his sermons which often makes 
them very unconvincing. His books are 
“Twelve Tests of Character,’’ *“The Mean- 
ing of Service,"’ ‘“The Manhood of the 
Master’ and so on. He will have none of 
hell and the Virgin Birth. So they have 
cast him out. 


IV 


William, Bishop Manning, was born in 
England. In 1919, when the Mayor ap- 
pointed him to a committee to welcome 
the returning soldiers, he wrote‘that he 
could not serve, as he saw that the name 
of William Randolph Hearst was also on 
the list. Four times, while he was rector 
of Trinity, he was offered bishoprics in 
provincial dioceses. He rejected all such 
offers, for his eye was on New York. Then 
Bishop Burch died. The convention met to 
elect a new Bishop. It was conceded at the 
beginning that Manning had only a slight 
chance, since powerful elements and indi- 
viduals opposed him. Then, like an angel 
in the hour of great need, came Hearst. 
His newspaper sent telegrams to the dele- 
gates, urging them to vote against Man- 
ning. There was an editorial asking the 
Episcopalians: ‘‘Do you want an English 
Bishop?’ Three men distributed it at the 
door of the synod hall. From that time on 
Manning had a walkover. 

Since his elevation he has joined the 
Fundamentalists and told his clergy that, 
if they can’t honestly say the Apostles’ 
Creed and live up to their original vows, 
they should get out of holy orders. He has 
said that he denies no man liberty of 


thought and action—but if that liberty 
leads him out of the church, then he should 
go. Whatever may be said of the truth or 
falsity of the doctrines he favors, the Bishop 
has some logic on his side. 

His most troublesome clergy have been 
the Rev. Dr. William Norman Guthrie, 
the poet of St. Mark’s-in-the-Bouwerie, 
and the Rev. Dr. Percy Stickney Grant, 
the intellectual pink of the Church of the 
Ascension. It was the Rev. Percy who 
denied the Virgin Birth and the Apostles’ 
Creed—almost—and who defied the Bishop 
—almost. When the Bishop called for an 
‘unequivocal’ statement, Grant gave him 
such an adroit answer that the Bishop de- 
cided to do nothing. Then the Rev. Percy 
lost his health, resigned his pulpit, and 
passed out of the controversy. 

While he lasted—and he lasted a lon 
time—Grant proved himself one of the 
ablest and most interesting of all the New 
York clergy. He was a man of rare charm. 
The public knew him as one who gave aid 
and comfort to persecuted radicals, and was 
not above going to the defense of a poor 
woman who had been lured into a hotel 
room by a detective. His long engagement 
to the wealthy divorcée with whom he 
finally broke also served to make him a 
romantic figure. When the Bishop refused 
to let them marry because the lady had 
obtained one of her divorces on grounds 
not sanctioned by Holy Church, and be- 
cause both her previous husbands were 
still alive, the parishioners of Ascension 
denounced the Bishop as a mean old thing. 

As for Dr. Guthrie of St. Mark's, his 
church has been for years the meeting 
place of poets, painters, music-lovers, free 
versifiers, radicals and other out of the 
ordinary persons. The good rector gave 
them strange music and colored lights, 
and went through Hindu, Egyptian and 
American Indian ceremonies. He might 
have got along with the Bishop, even so, 
if six young women had not double-crossed 
him by showing a bit of their bare hips 
in a thoroughly respectable dance at the 
observance of the Feast of the Annuncia- 
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| tion. A reference to this got into the news- We must not listen to the sophistries of a falee 


Anyone who talks about an invisible govern. 
ment in this country is mentally unbalanced, . . . 

There is nothing in the Christian faith which 
conflicts with the theory of evolution. 

When Rose Pastor Stokes was sentenced 
to ten years in prison under the espionage 
law in Kansas City in 1918, Manning said: 
“This is a just sentence. Nor do I feel that 
the term is one whit too long.’’ That same 
year he said that Dr. Karl Muck, conductor 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, should 
not be allowed to play in Brooklyn. 

Although long identified with the so 
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, and foolish pacifism. .. . 
papers, and the Bishop had to do some- We wiil alee again tolerate that old unworth dl 
| thing. He ‘‘ceased his visitations’’ to St. anti-British feeling which had a place among vs, tl 
+ |) Mark’s—that is, until a Stuyvesant died. The American people do not wish to sce any limi- ti 
lia} tation placed on the power of Britain on the sea. 
; | Then he went to the old church to conduct We do not wish to have such a thing even sug. i a 
the service, for the Stuyvesants had given _ gested... . a 





$250,000 to the cathedral, and beside, old 
one-legged Peter lies buried at St. Mark's. 
1 f The Rev. Dr. Karl Reiland of St. George's, 
J. P. Morgan's church, holds unorthodox 
% views, but so far there has been no com- 
#) plaint from the Bishop. Reiland has even 
fe said that all Bishops are more or less use- 
less. He has a high place in the hearts of 
heathen New Yorkers because of this state- 
ment, exhumed from the distant past: 





| Hi We've got to admit that the saloon is a necessity. 
: ia It is the man's club. Make the saloon more 


livable, if you will, but don’t abolish it. Park- 
hurst did more harm than good with his vice 
crusading. He cleaned up one place and made 
other spots dirtier. 


called Catholic party in the Episcopal 
Church, Manning has said that ‘“‘there 
are elements in the Roman Catholic Church 


to which the rest of Christendom can never 
assent."” Perhaps it is just as well. The 
Catholics in New York manage to worry 
along, although they frequently show 
signs of undignified panic, proving that 
the Ku Kluxers, after all, have succeeded 
in getting under their skins. Much has 
been said of the grasp of their church on 


But merely because of that honest and 
realistic statement, don’t think that Dr. 
Reiland is not a 100% American. During 
the war he changed the name of his Con- 
necticut Summer home, Heidelberg. He is 
also very refined. Once he saw a western 
Bishop, an uncouth lout, spit upon the 
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will be relegated to the trash heap... . 


man’s wife. 








a sidewalk. He refused to let His Grace . © ti 
if St. G hic tniieie New York's politics and government. The 
it — ee 17: truth is that it has far less influence than . 
a But to return to the excellent William, Gin Mintines have it Canis, te 
a Bishop Manning. Here are some of his . oN — Repent t 
. ‘ d : it sometimes shows its power, or tries to. 
tie eathless utterances: W tl 
! + hen Patrick Cardinal Hayes got word : 
| / ' It is a fallacy that religion and science are op- that a group of ungodly ladies were going is 
iy ~ =e . ; : 
If the Christian religion has any real meaning to hold a mecting for the discussion of 
. 1) for us, and is to have a real power in our lives, | Birth Control, he directed his secretary to 
i it is because it is a Gospel divinely given—a i ; id. 
| ' supernatural revelation from God as the Church a oe police to clamp down the ns 
. : a aims it. It is that, or it is a matter of very he police obeyed—but there VS i. @ 
: ittle interest to any of us... . storm that Hayes doubtless wishes now 
. Christianity is the sole hope of civilization. that he had kept quiet. A short time later a 
| I never was a Prohibitionist. But the question ¢ P q oe ; , P 
for us now is not what you or I think about Pro- the ladies held their meeting without inter- 
i} hibition. bp Age eng 2 ny Oe = ference. Hayes’ public utterances are not : 
16 more sacred than that. It is a question of what “1: . ares 
: ih we think about obeying the law of the land. very striking. He is head of an adminis | 0 
| 3 None of us can evade the law without doing harm trative system, not an exhorter. A search | ‘ 
By to our country. . . . r i ini ; smadea } 
i} I believe Prohibition will make for the sounder bs a his ma aan he a dities: 
rt life and greater efficiency of the American people. ardinal reveals these three profun ; a 
It is very regrettable that young people are New York women are not dressing decently. . . . b 
a carrying flasks, but I feel that they do it as bra- Bobbed hair is not to be approved. . . . 
E vado, in the spirit of adventure. The flask soon It is not romantic for one man to steal another Cc 
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Among the Jews, Stephen, Rabbi Wise, 
the 100% American from Budapest, makes 
the most noise, although many of the old- 
time Jews will have none of him. He has 
a reputation as an orator, and his prayer 
at the Democratic National Convention 
last Summer was so fervent, so eloquent, 
and so loud that even the Southern Ku 
Kluxers began to wonder whether the God 
of the Jews might not be worth praying 
to after all. Wise’s contemporaries—Harris, 
Silverman and Krass—are able, highly re- 
spected rabbis. In their railings against the 
evil tendencies of modern youth, and their 
yearnings for the return of the simple life 
of ancient Palestine, their sermons run 
along the same lines as those of their 
Catholic and Protestant brethren. 

The chief problem of the Jews is to hold 
the younger generation, and they have be- 
come frantic at their failure to do so. 
When a Jewish boy makes a success as a 
prize fighter, a jazz-band player, a theat- 
rical manager or a garment salesman, he 
usually forgets all about the God of his 
fathers. When such apostates mate with 
blonde Gentile damsels the rabbis tear 
their hair in fury. Worse, they see a con- 
stant stream of Jews going into the Chris- 
tian Science Church to get relief from 
asthma or female weakness, and they have 
to fight the doings of that monstrous crea- 
ture, the Young Intellectual. Yet worse, 
they lose many rich social pushers to the 
Episcopalians. St. Bartholomew's Church 
is full of these victims to ambition. 


V 


Occasionally a New York pastor says that, 
after all, New York is not such a wicked 
place. Don’t believe him. Above all, don’t 
give him any credit for sincerity. He will 
contradict himself the next Sunday. Most 
of his brethren never indulge in any such 
softness. They are always indignant. 

The evangelical horde, indeed, always 
attacks. It is a motley army, and its mem- 
bers spread far more hatred than Christian 
charity. The shepherds, while going after 





the stray sheep, try to bean each other 
from behind with their crooks. They spend 
vast fortunes seeking to save the devil's 
paradise. They send workers from house 
to house, they demand religious education 
in order to catch the victims while they 
are young and their resistance low, and 
they perfect great scientific machines—all 
to save New York. Yet the promised re- 
vival is always postponed. What then? 
The gentlemen of the cloth turn upon the 
city and revile it. They predict that it will 
go the way of all the wicked cities of an- 
tiquity. They describe its lovely ladies in 
the words of Juvenal: “‘lewd, drunken, 
reeling ripe with wine.’’ And then they 
go after one another with poison gas and 
blackjacks. 

Thus they fail to accomplish anything. 
Even old Parkhurst, mumbling in his sen- 
escence, says that the churches are getting 
weak. He prays for the return of a lusty 
voice. He, like all the Protestant brethren, 
believes that Prohibition is a good thing, 
that it will yet save New York. But drunk- 
enness and crime increase. The surest ba- 
rometer to drinking in New York is the 
number of alcoholic cases admitted to 
Bellevue—and the figures have risen stead- 
ily since 1920. 

New York is tolerant, and never runs a 
preacher out of town. It pays all of them 
well, listens to them with courtesy, and 
then goes on trying to be happy. In no 
other city in America can a man pursue 
happiness today with as little interference. 
How to save it? There is a perfectly ob- 
vious way. Moreover, it is feasible, com- 
paratively cheap and thoroughly in accord 
with Christian tradition. Here it is: 

Let all the churches in New York sell 
their property, and use the money for the 
conversion of some warlike heathen nation. 
It can be done at a little more than $200 a 
head. Then instruct these newborn souls 
in the mysteries of modern warfare, in- 
flame them with Christian ardor, and send 
them on an armed crusade against New 
York. Then, and not before, will the 
devil's stronghold collapse. 
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SPECULATIONS ON HATRED 


BY MAJOR GREENWOOD 


HERE has never been a time, save short 
"T aross of hating one another too in- 

tensely to allow of any competitive 
emotion, when the articulate classes of the 
English population have not hated some 
breed of foreigners. France succeeded Spain 
as an object of hatred, Russia replaced 
France, and then anti-Russian emotion was 
absorbed in a far intenser bitterness to- 
wards Germany. Hatred of Germany has 
waned; thinking of ex-Kaiser Wilhelm or 
even of Ludendorff would, today, hardly 
raise the blood pressure of the oldest sub- 
scriber to the London Morning Post. One 
wonders whether an old racial habit has 
been finally broken or whether plus ¢a 
change plus c'est la mime chose—the same 
emotion with another object. Those who 
accept the latter alternative now ask them- 
selves whether we hate the Bolsheviks or— 
the Yanks. There is no doubt that anti- 
Russian feeling is very widely expressed in 
England. References to Russia in the col- 
umns of the less disreputable English jour- 
nals, such as the Times, remind one of 
Edmund Burke on the Jacobins, or perhaps 
of how Edmund Burke would have written 
if he had lost his style as well as his sense 
of proportion. References to America in all 
English journals are strictly polite, not to 
say obsequious. Yet one feels that there is a 
good deal not expressed which ought to be 
discussed. 

In this paper, I shall try to describe the 
international position as it appears to one 
moderately intelligent Englishman wholly 
without special means of reaching the 
truth. My diagnosis may be quite false and 
cannot be more than partly true, for no man 
knows more than a little about the feelings 
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even of himself and his own intimate 
friends. But only by the collation of such 
testimonies, incomplete but honest, can g 
foreigner reach an approximation to the 
whole truth. 


II 


The American who thinks he understands 
the English or the Englishman who thinks 
he understands the Americans from first- 
hand knowledge is as rash an idealist as 
the youth of twenty whose ambition is to 
speak a foreign language like a native. 

If one thinks over our past hatreds, the 
truth of the ordinary explanation that fear 
is the motive power of hate becomes mani- 
fest. The English attitude towards the 
Spaniards in the Sixteenth Century was 
precisely that of their descendants in the 
Twentieth Century towards the Germans. 
“They be verye wyse and politicke, and 
can, thorowe ther wysdome, reform and 
brydell theyr owne natures for a tyme, and 
applye their conditions to the maners of 
those men with whom they meddell gladlye 
by friendshippe; whose mischievous manets 
a man shall never knowe untyll he come 
under ther subjection: but then shall he 
parfectlye parceyve and fele them; which 
thynge I praye God England never do: for 
in dissimulations untyll they have ther 
purposes, and afterwards in oppression and 
tyrannye, when they can obtayne them, 
they do exceed all other nations upon the 
earthe.’” Macaulay thus commented upon 
this extract—from a memorial to Queen 
Mary Tudor: “‘It is the language of a man 
burning with hatred, but cowed by those 
whom he hates; and painfully sensible of 
their superiority, not only in power, but in 
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intelligence.” In other words, it is pre- 
cisely the attitude of those famous English 
patriots, Mr. Leo Maxse and the late Vis- 
count Northcliffe, towards the Germans; 
the parallel is rendered complete by the fact 
that both the Sixteenth and Twentieth 
Century English patriots were wrong in 
attributing superior power, intelligence and 
duplicity to the foe. 

But the error was unimportant; there was 
quite enough evidence in favor of the hy- 
pothesis to justify their fear—the fear of 
the boy who has seen another boy thrash a 
third, suspects that he will quarrel with 
the victor and is doubtful of the issue. I 
need hardly labor this point. In the case of 
“Boney,” the change over from contempt 
to furious hatred as fear was excited is 
beautifully shown in, for instance, the cor- 
respondence of Lord Grenville, Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs from 1791 to 1801 
and Prime Minister in 1806. Mr. Fitzpat- 
rick writes: “There is nothing more notice- 
able in Lord Grenville’s correspondence at 
this time (1799-1801) than the absence of 
any recognition of merit in Bonaparte. He 
is mentioned only to be depreciated. When 
he became First Consul, Sa majesté tres 
Corse figures in letters between Grenville 
and his brothers as a ridiculous pretender. 
But when the victorious Consul had pul- 
verized the coalition, he became to them 
all an object of virtuous hatred, an incar- 
nation of evil.’’! There is really no doubt 
about it, the driving force of the old na- 
tional animosities was certainly fear, and 
English hatred of Bolsheviks and American 
dislike of Japan are examples of the same 
class. 

But if there is any hatred of America in 
England and if its driving force is fear, it 
cannot be the same kind of fear because the 
emotional attitude of Englishmen towards 
Americans is, in one particular, quite dif- 
ferent from their attitude towards other 
nations.” In all the other cases the object of 
' * Dropmore Papers, vol. vi, p. 36 (Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission). 

*To avoid verbiage, I write here, and elsewhere, 


“English"* for “‘A small sample of middle-class 
fessional Englishmen with whom I mix.” a 


hatred has been a nation with which war 
was emotionally credible. An Anglo- 
American war is not emotionally credible. 
It is intellectually credible, just as it is in- 
tellectually credible that the Speaker of 
the House of Commons might take the 
chair clad in running shorts and a sweater. 
One could give excellent intellectual rea- 
sons, based on the researches of Dr. Leon- 
ard Hill, why the Speaker should do this 
thing; indeed, perhaps it will actually be 
done. But until it és done, nobody will 
seriously believe it possible. Emotionally, 
a war with the Americans and a war with 
the Martians are in the same category. 
Fear of America, if there is fear, is not a 
fear of being blown to pieces with high 
explosives. 

Let us consider another national habit. 
““Gold,’’ said that wise man, Walter Bage- 
hot, is ‘‘the obvious and natural idol of 
the Anglo-Saxon. He is always trying to 
make money; he reckons everything in 
coin; he bows down before a great heap 
and sneers as he passes a little heap. He has 
a ‘natural instinctive admiration of wealth 
for its own sake.’ And within good limits 
the feeling is quite right. So long as we 
play the game of industry vigorously and 
eagerly (and I hope we shall long play it, 
for we must be very different from what we 
are if we do anything better), we shall of 
necessity respect and admire those who 
play successfully, and a little despise those 
who play unsuccessfully. Whether this 
feeling be right or wrong, it is useless to 
discuss; to a certain degree, it is involun- 
tary; it is not for mortals to settle whether 
we will have it or not; nature settles for us 
that, within moderate limits, we must 
have it.’”* 

If this is as true as it was fifty years ago, 
and I believe it is, we are on the track of an 
explanation. The English feel that in the 
playing of this great game, the Americans 
are now not only their superiors but im- 
measurably their superiors. One easily reads 
between the lines of the newspapers that 


*‘‘The English Constitution" (seventh edition), 
PP- 90-9I. 
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the superiority of Americans in the small 
game of athletic sports‘ and the like is gall- 
ing; their superiority in the great game is 
much more galling. Once, the average 
Englishman of the middle classes, com- 
forting himself with a delusion of superior 
culture, could sneer at the reported manners 
and customs of rich ‘‘Yanks’’; their world 
did not touch his. It does now. Those rich 
Yanks can, and do, buy for themselves the 
people and things he values. If he belongs to 
the intellectual proletariat of scholarship, 
science, university teaching, he iscoming to 
feel that his hope of an economically secure 
future depends on their patronage. He who 
figured himself one of the imperial race, 
bringing culture to the lesser breeds, is 
become part of the lesser breeds, anxious 
for the patronage of some American board 
of trustees, wishful of a call to a Yank uni- 
versity. If he is personally aloof from this 
struggle for security, he must still witness 
lines of research, devised by Englishmen, 
broadened and deepened in America, or, if 
in England, by American patronage. 

The bitterness of this feeling is intensi- 
fied by repression. He must, in public at 
least, keep a civil tongue in his head. His 
government and his newspapers must be 
properly grateful when the John P. Robin- 
son Trustees endow a Department of Iatro- 
mythology in the Medical School of St. 
Barabbas’ Hospital. Although this resent- 
ment is repressed, that fact, as any reader of 
a work on psychoanalysis knows—in other 
words, as every American reader knows— 
does not mean that it finds no way of ex- 
pression. One recollects Mr. Merdle’s but- 
ler in ‘*Little Dorrit.’’ It would be very 
unjust to say that Mr. Merdle (who was a 
swindling company promoter) was a typi- 
cal American; it would not be at all unjust 
to say that the butler was a typical English- 
man. ‘‘Sir, Mr. Merdle never was the gen- 
tleman, and no ungentlemanly act on Mr. 
Merdle’s part would surprise me."’ Mr. 


‘4 A ludicrous example is the chagrin of the English 
press over American victories at polo, a game about 
as familiar to 99.9% of Englishmen as combinatory 
analysis or hunting polar bears. 
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Merdle’s butler was probably not a “public 
school man’’; he was one of Nature's 
Etonians. The Eton manner, I believe, ap. 
noyed Americans when, as in the case of 
the butler, it merely expressed the calmly 
insolent contempt of ignorant indifference. 
As the vent, or, in Freudian terminology, 
the sublimation, of an impotent envy and 
sense of material inferiority, it may dis. 
seminate a good deal of psychologically 
poisonous gas. There is in the present rela- 
tion of England to America something of 
the mutual feelings of Greeks and Romans 
under the first Emperors. 

It does not, of course, need much intelli- 
gence to perceive that in attempting to 
crystallize a complex mixture into an epi- 
gram one has made an over-statement, 
English bitterness is not a mere compound 
of envy and priggish arrogance any more 
than American patronage is a mere ebulli- 
tion of purse-proud ostentation. Nobler 
motives, a delicate sense of intellectual 
values, a real and generous enthusiasm for 
the making available of knowledge are in- 
volved. Honest misgiving whether the or- 
ganization of scholarship may not kill 
scholarship, doubts whether it is not better 
to have no pupils than to bribe pupils to 
learn, are quite as influential, upon both 
sides of the Atlantic, as baser emotions. In 
both countries there are thousands of men 
and women whose youthful ideals, bat- 
tered by age, poverty and disappointment, 
are still intact. Many of these, whom the 
events of the last six years have brought 
together, have learned and are learning by 
personal intercourse respect for one af- 
other, and by such contact generating en 
thusiasm to work for common ends. 


III 


But such persons, absolutely numerous, aft 
yet relatively few, and part of a society more 
apt to acquire bad mental habits than good 
ones. Envy is much more contagious than 
altruism and it is quite easy to envy people 
the possession of things one doesn’t wast 
and still easier to take offense because some 
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body has done something which does not 
concern one in the least. Envy—/'envie est 

Jus irréconciliable que la baine—and a na- 
tional pride on the watch for vicarious 
insults are quite promising materials to 
work up into a national animosity. In some 
respects they are more dangerous matter 
than the old ingredients. An important 
class of potential mischief makers is re- 
strained by a direct material fear of conse- 

uences. That such or such a line of con- 
duct might lead to war is not by any means 
an adequate restraining influence, but it is 
a powerful one. If the fear does not exist, 
neither does the restraint. Far more silly, 
insolent, provocative statements have been 
made by Englishmen with respect to Ameri- 
cans and by Americans with respect to 
Englishmen during the last fifty years than 
have been bandied between any other pair 
of nations. We usually say this is the habit 
of relations to speak their minds, which is 
only a re-statement of my last paragraph. 

If I am right in concluding that there 
exists a serious amount of Anglo-American 
animosity, enough to harm very grievously 
the codperation of the two peoples, it will 
be interesting to speculate on the means of 
abating the evil. An American friend, whose 
judgment I value far more than my own, 
has commented upon the annoyance caused 
in America by English inability to see per- 
sons and things, particularly persons, in 
right perspective. He says we have an in- 
curable habit of accepting an American 
public man either at his own valuation or, 
what is worse, at some valuation of our 
own, with the result that the utterances of 
a person who, in America, has long ceased 
to count or never counted at all, are re- 
ceived in England as oracles of American 
opinion. Perhaps Americans make a simi- 
lar but not identicai mistake, that of con- 
fusing intra-national and international 
values. To make my point, I must enter 
upon a digression. 

American universities lead the world in 
an important branch of industry; the manu- 
facture of degree theses. I am told that the 
supply of one raw material of this indus- 





try, wood pulp, is already giving rise to 
some anxiety. An immense range of human 
activities in England, from the bedding of 
a Tudor nobleman to the finances of a 
Parish Council, has now passed under the 
scrutiny of earnest young American gradu- 
ates. I have only glanced at the titles of a 
few thousands of these conscientious treat- 
ises, merely touched the fringe of a great 
subject, so the suggestion I have to make 


has perhaps already been made and acted. 


upon, véz., that some doctor still in the 
womb of the faculty of arts should prepare 
a thesis on the History and Psychology of 
the Legal Adventurer in English Politics. 

Throughout the modern period, the law- 
yer as an adventurer has played an impor- 
tant part in English political society. Jeff- 
reys, Thurlow, Wedderburn (Lord Rosslyn), 
Law (Lord Ellenborough), and Copley 
(Lord Lyndhurst) are examples. From the 
use of the word ‘‘adventurer,’’ which, quite 
improperly, has acquired a taint of depre- 
ciation, and by the inclusion of Jeffreys, 
who has the historical reputation of an 
ogre, I may seem to import prejudice. But I 
mean by adventurer ‘‘one who engages in 
hazardous enterprises; a soldier of fortune, 
or speculator,”’ the first meaning given in 
my desk dictionary, not, at least, not nec- 
essarily, ‘‘one who pushes his fortune by 
equivocal means, as false pretences, etc.,"" 
the last definition it gives. I do not see any- 
thing intrinsically less honorable in being 
an adventurer than in being a duke, a cot- 
ton king or a bishop. As to Jeffreys, H. B. 
Irving proved that, although far from 
being a perfect gentleman, he was not what 
Macaulay told us he was. 

I think a statistical study of successful 
legal adventurers would bring out two 
characteristics, one common to all the 
members of the class, the other found in a 
very large majority. Speaking of Jeffreys, 
his most vehement critic, Macaulay, wrote: 
“*His enemies could not deny that he pos- 
sessed some of the qualities of a great judge. 
His legal knowledge, indeed, was merely 
such as he had picked up in practice of no 
very high kind. But he had one of those 
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happily constituted intellects which, across 
labyrinths of sophistry, and through masses 
of immaterial facts, go straight to the true 
point."’ These qualities, excepting the re- 
mark on extent of legal knowledge, which 
only an expert can judge, have character- 
ized all the great legal adventurers. If one 
takes the advice of Lord Morley and reads, 
for amusement, old law cases, the quality 
of the judgments of the adventurer type 
strikes one instantly. Another character- 
istic, not universal, but common, is a code 
of morality, political morality, always 
slightly below the best average political 
morality of the time. It is hardly necessary 
to cite evidence of this in the case of 
Jeffreys; even less need, writing in an 
American journal, in those of Wedderburn 
and Thurlow. With regard to Lyndhurst, 
the words of Bagehot may be recalled: 
“Lord Lyndhurst had many great quali- 
ties: he had a splendid intellect—as great a 
faculty of finding truth as any one in his 
generation; but he had no love of truth. 
With this great faculty of finding truth, he 
was a believer in error—in what his own 
party now admit to be error—all his life 
through. He could have found the truth as 
a statesman just as he found it when a 
judge; but he never did find it. He never 
looked for it.’’® 

Men of this type—very able and, in the 
main, somewhat unscrupulous men—have 
always played a very important secondary 
part in British politics. But they have 
hardly ever played a leading part. The 
reason is that they have always been de- 
spised by the really influential classes. 
Bagehot, in the work from which I have 
quoted, has amusingly explained the de- 
cadence of the House of Lords in the age 
when Lords were much the greatest people 
in England, precisely by that feeling, in a 
passage too long to quote.* Another has 
said: 


They are men used to argue upon both sides of a 
question, and if ordinary fees can inspire them 


§ Op. cit., p. 123. 
* Op. cit., p. 95 ef seq. 
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with very good reasons in a very ill cause, thar 
faculty exercised in Parliaments, where it may be 
better encouraged, may prove very inconvenient 
to those that choose them. And therefore, with. 
out arraigning a profession that it would be 
scandalous not to honor, one may, by a suspiciog 
which is the more excusable when it is in the 


behalf of the le, imagine that t 
taking money for their opinion may create in 


such a forgetfulness to distinguish that th 
take it for their vote.” ' ie 


The emotion which inspired that sneer 
of the Seventeenth Century aristocrat has 
not evaporated. To the controller of big 
business, Mr. Chaffanbrass, K. C., with 
his paltry earned income of £20,000, oreven 
Viscount Chaffanbrass, Lord High Chan. 
cellor, with a salary of £10,000 is, when 
all is said, rather a second-rate adventurer, 
Neither an aristocratic nor a.plutocragi 
ciety is éver likely to give primary power 
to a class of adventurers it despises. Yet it 
is only under an aristocracy or a plutocracy 
that the considerable abilities of the type, 
its powers to render important service to 
the state, are justly appreciated. The great 
legal adventurers are not popular successes; 
they have not always been even successful 
House of Commons orators; never, with 
the exception of Brougham, great popular 
orators. Some of our most brilliant nisi 
prius advocates, such as Erskine and Rus- 
sell, had numerous,contemporary superiors 
in the House of Commons. 

If and when the control of policy passes 
into the hands of the suburban type (the 
English Babbitts), the lawyer adventurer 
might become very dangerous. That, how- 
ever, is a remote contingency. At presentit 
would be a fairly safe rule for a foreigner to 
adopt that the public utterances of any 
person who has been Attorney-General or 
Lord Chancellor have no more international 
significance than those of an Archbishop 
of Canterbury. The lawyer-adventurer is an 
important person in domestic affairs but 
only in domestic affairs. 


7 “Some Cautions Offered to the Consideration f | 


Those Who Are to Choose Members to Serve in the 


Ensuing Parliament,’ Foxcroft’s Edition of “The | 


Life and Works of 1st Marquis of Halifax,” vol. ii, 
p- 480. 
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IV 


The relevance of this intoleraby long di- 
jon to my argument is direct. One of 
the necessary defects of the qualities of a 
lawyer adventurer is that he lives politi- 
cally from hand to mouth; never having 
any primary responsibility, he can seldom 
resist the temptation to make a telling 
point. In a bad man—and I suppose we 
must say that Wedderburn, tried by any 
ordinary standard, was a bad man—this 
pensity exercised in the famous on- 
slaught upon Benjamin Franklin and in the 
betrayal of Pitt’s plans respecting the 
Catholics to George III, led to great na- 
tional misfortunes. In men of ordinary 
morality, it has done a good deal of harm. 
More recent Prime Ministers than Pitt have 
possibly read the extremely able and witty 
speeches of their legal adventurers with 
very little amusement. Anglo-American re- 
lations—real mischief, meaning war, being 
unthinkable—could at any moment, to 
serve some fleeting purpose, to vex some 
political adversary or group, be made the 
subject of a diatribe which, unless its com- 
plete irresponsibility were thoroughly real- 
ized, might do great mischief. If, how- 
ever, the essential irresponsibility of 
these orators is realized, their utterances 
will do not harm but good; they will in- 
crease the gaiety of two nations instead of 
one. 
I was led into this digression by the in- 
terest of the subject and the hope that I 
might make my small contribution to 
Anglo-American friendship by giving a 
useful hint to a doctor of philosophy whose 
thesis is still unwritten. I am not suffering 
from the delusion that any professional 
politicians can make or mar international 
relations. The thoughts and feelings of us 
common, moderately educated, undistin- 
guished folk who do read what our op- 
posite numbers in the other country write 
are More important. 
_ My American friends tell me that English 
insolence is very irritating and some of my 
English friends cannot away with Ameri- 
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can bragging. English insolence, which de- 
pends upon reasoning logically from the 
premise that whatever an Englishman says, 
does or thinks is right, is surely only 
irritating when the other fellow half ac- 
cepts the premise himself. For instance, in 
the Times of November 12, 1924, there was 
a letter from Sir Sidney Lee printed under 
the caption (in large capitals), TRUTH IN 
HISTORY. Sir Sidney, it appears, thinks 
that ‘larger national issues than your val- 
uable leading article quite suggests are 
raised by Lord Hardinge’s welcome publi- 
cation in your columns yesterday of his in- 
teresting report to the Foreign Office of his 
conversation with the Kaiser at Cronberg 
on August 11, 1908. Lord Hardinge tells 
your readers that he was moved to obtain 
from the Foreign Office the necessary per- 
mission for his communication by the mis- 
leading account of his interview with the 
Kaiser which appeared in your columns on 
October 24 last under the heading of ‘Secret 
Papers of Tirpitz.’*’ Sir Sidney goes on to 
reveal the awful fact that an account of the 
interview identical with that in Tirpitz’s 
private papers has been more than once 
published by German historians *‘who en- 
joy authority with the educated public of 
Germany and of America.’’ He fears that 
the “‘incorrect German version,’’ which 
enjoys authority on the Continent and in 
America, may be hard to replace with Lord 
Hardinge’s ‘‘correct version,’’ and enters a 
powerful plea for the ‘‘authentic English 
elucidation"’ of various matters. va 
In other words, when the question is 
what happened at a certain interview, con- 
fidential records of which, written by offi- 
cials for the information of officials, exist, 
it is obvious that what the Englishman 
wrote is not only the truth but the whole 
truth. Surely this is only irritating to those 
idealists who believe in the strong, silent 
Englishman, the passionless recorder of ab- 
solute truth. To anybody else, to anybody 
who has taken an undergraduate course in 
elementary psychology, the notion that of 
n stories told by perfectly honest witnesses 
to or actors in a transaction more complex 
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than drinking a cup of tea anyone could be 
entirely ‘‘correct’’ and any other entirely 
“‘incorrect’’ is not matter for irritation but 
laughter. 

The inference is, that the sting is gone 
from English insolence, so far as educated 
people are concerned. As for American brag- 
ging, it seems to me a myth, but probably 
what we really mean by bragging is a 
somewhat effusive display of material pat- 
ronage. This és irritating and does create 
bad blood. When we were children we all 
detested the grown-ups who gave us not 
the presents we wanted but the presents 
they thought we ought to want, or, worse 
still, what our parents told them we ought 
to want. The very large benefactions made 
by the John P. Robinson's Trustees to 
European education are not received with 
anything like the rapture that our news- 
papers and politicians pretend. Naturally, 
however large the benefactions, those who 
get nothing will be more numerous than 
those who get something, and they will be 
angry. Unfortunately those who get some- 
thing are also angry. 

In both countries a class of scientific mid- 
dlemen is growing up, organizers of re- 
search. They are very able people, some of 
them have even done a little research work 
themselves, but they tend to suffer from the 
idealism of that Simon whose unsuccessful 
attempt to organize psychological research 
in Jerusalem is described in the eighth 
chapter of the Acts of the Apostles. They 
are really very kind-hearted people and ex- 
cellent at spotting winners. They can pick 
out able investigators without making a 
mistake more than, say, once in five times 
and are very keen to give the investigator 
a real chance to make good. Perhaps he has 
a miserable laboratory and an even more 
miserable salary. They will build him a 
fine new laboratory, pay him a much 
larger salary, hire some pupils for him and 
expect him to be busy in discovering great 
truths and happy to the end of his days. 
However— 


‘Tis an awkward thing to play with souls, 
And matter enough to save one’s own, 
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as a good many people have found oy 
already. 

If Americans did not invent simony, 
have at least put more money into the 
business than any other nation and will get 
all the credit for its failures. Here is an. 
other busy factory of international bad 
blood. 


V 


There is, I think, a cure for this but I haye 
little hope that it will be tried. Simony js 
not wicked; it is silly. Not even the John 
P. Robinson Trustees could make scientific 
or literary research an attractive career for 
the able adventurer who wished to succeed 
in life, to have fame, wealth, power. The 
only scientific researchers who will ever 
discover important truths started on their 
quest because they really wanted to te 
search, because it gave them pleasure, 
Their work may be helped by money but 
money cannot make them want to do the 
work. It is very difficult indeed to find out 
what they do want, they often do not know 
themselves. But if I were a foreign patron! 
should not seek information from my oppo- 
site number, the would-be patron, com- 
mittee of ex-researchers, or state depart 
ment in England. I should consult my own 
scientific countrymen. If I thought it would 
be a good thing to subsidize research into 
pantopragmatism in England, I should first 
get into touch with the best American 
pantopragmatists, ask them to get into 
touch with the best pantopragmatists ia 
England, and then give the latter ample 
time to consider what, if anything, they 








wanted to be done. The very last people! 
should consult would be the very fits 
people who always are consulted, viz., the 
important people who sit on committess 
and will inevitably be grouped in full dress | 
(with decorations) around his Majesty the 

King and the American Ambassador whet 

the John P. Robinson Institute of Panto 
pragmatics is opened in state, years aftet | 
pantopragmatics have been found to be 10 | 
more than an imperfect and transitio 

form of some much better kind of activity: 
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The obvious truth of all this was realized 
long ago in creative art and literature. No- 
body is now organizing the production of 
swans of Avon; sensible people realize that 
one can do good by making life easier for 

and painters whose works are not 
marketable and that one can do no more 
than that. One day the platitude that a sci- 
entific investigator is like a poet, born not 
made, now repeated in hundreds of after- 
dinner speeches, will be believed. When that 
time comes, the John P. Robinson Trustees 
will set to work on different lines. 

Until then, educated people in the two 
countries can mitigate the evil by getting 
into touch, not at third, fourth or mth hand, 
through committees, reports of commis- 
sioners and the joy rides of travelling fel- 
lows, but more directly. Unless we com- 
mon folk are really honest with each other, 
subsidizers and subsidized, Robinson Trus- 
tees and professors in Robinsonian Insti- 
tutes, the former not receiving and the 
latter not supplying the spiritual goods 
promised by a third party must breed bad 
blood. 

The conclusion I have reached is, after 
all, an extremely obvious one. That the 
two great English-speaking peoples should 
strive to understand one another is the 
staple of a thousand after-dinner speeches. 
The very words bring up a vision of white 
shirts and wine glasses, and one waits for 
the other clichés: ‘‘Anglo-Saxon races,” 
“cousins,”” “‘blood is thicker than water.”’ 
Just because it is an obvious platitude no- 
body either believes or acts upon it. We 
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don't talk frankly one to another, we are 
conscious of being, each to each, foreigners, 
and in attempting to be natural it is so easy 
to become merely glib and jaunty, to in- 
dulge in insincere flattery or manufacture 
cheap witticisms. 

In reading what I have written, I dis- 
cover, to my shame, that I have not 
escaped this danger. But, surely, if it is 
difficult it is not impossible to be natural. 
The cousin business and the viscosity of 
blood are silly enough, but a common 
speech is an enormous advantage and we 
have that advantage; jokes about our local 
slangs and idioms are not even funny. Those 
who make them only demonstrate that they 
have never made sufficient progress in the 
study of a really foreign tongue to enable 
them to realize the enormous barrier that 
separates him whose native tongue is 
English from him who first learned to 
think in French, German or Chinese. 

We common, middle-class folk cannot 
meet often, and when we do, we are op- 
pressed by external differences. Our inter- 
course must be largely through the written 
word. The exchange of university profes- 
sors is a good thing, but it would be a still 
better thing if there were many more offi- 
cially unimportant English contributors to 
American journals and many more officially 
unimportant American contributors to En- 
glish journals. One wants to exchange the 
thoughts of unimportant people; what fools 
think matters, there are so many fools. This 
is why I have accepted the editor's invita- 
tion to play the fool outside my own house. 
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tian realm is down with a wasting 

disease must be obvious to every ama- 
teur of ghostly pathology. The denomina- 
tional papers are full of alarming reports 
from its bedside, and all sorts of projects 
for the relief of the patient. One authority 
holds that only more money is needed to 
work a cure—that if the Christian exploit- 
ers and usurers of the country would but 
provide a sufficient slush fund, all the 
vacant pews could be filled, and the bap- 
tismal tanks with them. Another au- 
thority argues that the one way to save 
the churches of the Only True Faith is to 
close all other places of resort and amuse- 
ment on the Sabbath, from delicatessen 
shops to road-houses, and from movie par- 
lors to jazz palaces. Yet another proposes 
a mass attack by prayer, apparently in the 
hope of provoking a miracle. A fourth ad- 
vocates a vast augmentation of so-called 
institutional effort, i.¢., the scheme of put- 
ting bowling alleys and courting cubicles 
into church cellars, and of giving over the 
rest of every sacred edifice to debates on 
the Single Tax, boxing matches, baby 
shows, mental hygiene clinics, lectures by 
converted actors, raffles, non-voluptuous 
dances, and evening classes in salesman- 
ship, automobile repairing, birth control, 
interior decoration, and the art and mys- 
tery of the realtor. A fifth, borrowing a 
leaf from Big Business, maintains that con- 
solidation and reorganization are what are 
needed—that the existence of half a dozen 
rival churches in every American village 
profits the devil a great deal more than it 
profits God. This last scheme seems to have 
won a great deal of support among the 
pious. At least a score of committees are 
now trying to draw up plans for concrete 
consolidations, and even the Southern and 


Ts Protestantism in this great Chris- 
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Northern Methodists, who hate each 
other violently, are in peaceful but soing. 
what suspicious negotiation. 

On the merits of these conflicting reme. 
dies I attempt no pronouncement, but | 
have been at some pains to look into 
the symptoms and nature of the disease. 
My report is that it seems to me to be 
analogous to that malady which afflicts 
a star in the heavens when it splits into 
halves and they go slambanging into space 
in opposite directions. That, in brief, is 
what appears to be the matter with Prot. 
estantism in the United States today. On 
half of it is moving, with slowly acceler. 
ating speed, in the direction of Rome; the 
other is sliding down into voodooism. The 
former carries the greater part of Prot 
estant money with it; the latter carries 
the greater part of Protestant enthusiasm, 
or, as the word now is, pep. What remains 
in the middle may be likened to a torso 
without either brains to think with or legs 
to dance—in other words, something that 
begins to be professionally attractive t 
the mortician, though it still makes shift 
to breathe. There is no lack of life on th 
higher levels, where the more solveat 
Methodists and the like are gradually 
transmogrified into Episcopalians, and the 
Episcopalians gradually shin up the bat 
tions of Holy Church, and there is no lack 
of life on the lower levels, where the runl 
Baptists, by the route of Fundamentalism, 
the Anti-Saloon League and the Ku Klur, 
rapidly descend to the dogmas and prat 
tises of the Congo jungle. But in the middh 
there is desiccation and decay. Heres 
where Protestantism was once strongest 
Here is the region of the plain and 
man, fond of devotion but distrustful d 
every hint of orgy—the honest fellow who 
suffers dutifully on Sunday, pays his shaft, | 
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EDITORIAL 


and hopes for a few kind words from the 

tor when his time comes to die. He 
stands today on a burning deck. It is no 
wonder that Sunday automobiling begins 
to get him in its clutches. If he is not stag- 
gered one day by his pastor's appearance 
in surplice and stole, he is staggered the 
day following by a file of Ku Kluxers 
marching up the aisle. So he tends to ab- 
sent himself from pious exercises, and the 
news goes about that there is something 
the matter with the churches, and the de- 
nominational papers bristle with schemes 
to set it right, and many up-and-coming 
pastors, tiring of preaching and parish 
work, get excellent jobs as the executive 
secretaries of these schemes, and go about 
the country expounding them. 


II 


The extent to which Protestantism, in its 
upper reaches, has succumbed to the temp- 
tations of Rome seems to be but little ap- 
prehended by the majority of connoisseurs. 
I was myself unaware of the whole truth 
until last Christmas, when, in the pursuit 
of a quite unrelated inquiry, I employed 
agents to attend all the services held in the 
principal Protestant basilicas of an eminent 
American city. 

The substance of their reports, in so far 


| as they related to churches patronized by 


the well-to-do, was simple: they revealed 
a headlong movement to the Right, an al- 
Most precipitate flight into the arms of 
Rome. Six so-called Episcopal churches 
held midnight services on Christmas 
Eve in obvious imitation of Catholic 
midnight masses, and one of them actually 
called its service a “solemn high mass.” 
Two invited the nobility and gentry to 
processions, and a third concealed a pro- 
cession under the name of a pageant. One 
offered Gounod’s St. Cecilia mass on 
Christmas morning, and another the Messe 
Solennelle by the same composer; three 
others, somewhat more timorous,” con- 
tented themselves with parts of masses. 
One, throwing off all pretense and eu- 
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phemism, summoned the faithful to no less 
than three Christmas masses, naming them 
by name—two low and one high. All six 
had candles, and two employed incense. 

But that was not the worst. Two Pres- 
byterian churches and one Baptist church, 
not to mention five Lutheran churches 
of different synods, had choral services in 
the dawn of Christmas morning, and the 
service attended by the only one of my 
agents who got up early enough—it was 
in a Presbyterian church—was made gay 
with candles, and had a palpably Roman 
smack. Yet worse: a rich and conspicuous 
Methodist church, patronized by the lead- 
ing Wesleyan wholesalers and money- 
lenders of the town, boldly offered a 
**medieval carol service.’’ Medieval? What 
did that mean? The Middle Ages ended on 
July 16, 1453, at 12 o'clock meridian, and 
the Reformation was not launched by 
Luther until October 31, 1517, at 10.15 
A.M. If medieval, in the sense in which 
it was here used, does not mean Roman 
Catholic, then I surely went to school in 
vain. My agent, born a Methodist, re- 
ported that the whole ceremony shocked 
him excessively. It began with trumpet 
blasts from the church spire and it ended 
with an ‘Ave Maria’’ by a vested choir! 
Candles rose up in glittering ranks behind 
the chancel rail, and above them glowed 
a shining electric star. God help us all, in- 
deed! What next? Will the rev. pastor, on 
some near tomorrow, defy the lightnings 
of Jahveh by appearing in alb and dal- 
matic? Will he turn his back upon the 
faithful? Will he put in a telephone booth 
for auricular confession? I shudder to think 
of what old John Wesley would have said 
about that vested choir and that shining 
star. Or Bishop Francis Asbury. 

Here, of course, I do not venture into 
the contumacy of criticizing; I merely 
marvel. A student of the sacred sciences 
all my life, I am well learned in the dogmas 
and ceremonials of the sects, and know 
what they affect and what they abhor. 
Does anyone argue that the use of candles 
in public worship would have had the 
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sanction of the Ur-Wesleyans, or that they 
would have consented to Blasmusik and 
a vested choir? If so, let the sciolist 
come forward. Down to fifty years ago, in 
fact, the Methodists prohibited Christmas 
services altogether, as Romish and heathen. 
But now we have ceremonies almost oper- 
atic, and the sweet masses of Gounod are 
just around the corner! As I have said, the 
Episcopalians—who, in most American 
cities, are largely ex-Methodists or ex- 
Presbyterians, or, in New York, ex-Jews— 
go still further. In three of the churches 
attended by my agents Holy Communion 
was almost indistinguishable from the 
Catholic mass. Two of these churches, ac- 
cording to information placed at my dis- 
posal by the police, are very fashionable; 
to get into one of them is almost as diffi- 
cult as ordering a suit of clothes from 
Poole. But the richer the Episcopalian, the 
more eager he is to forget that he was once 
baptized by public outcry or total immer- 
sion. The Low Church rectors, in the main, 
struggle with poor congregations, born to 
the faith but deficient in buying power. 
As bank accounts increase the fear of the 
devil diminishes, and there arises a sense 
of beauty. This sense of beauty, in its prac- 
tical effects, is identical with the work of 
the Paulist Fathers. 

Now even the Methodists who remain 
Methodists begin to wobble. Tiring of the 
dreadful din that goes with the orthodox 
Wesleyan demonology, they take to cere- 
monials that grow more and more stately 
and voluptuous. The sermon ceases to be 
a cavalry charge and becomes soft and piz- 
zicato. The choir abandons ““Throw Out 
the Life-Line’’ and ‘Are You Ready for 
the Judgment Day?’’ and toys with 
Handel. The rev. pastor throws off the 
uniform of a bank cashier and puts on a 
gown. It is an evolution that has, viewed 
from a tree, a certain merit. The stock of 
nonsense in the world is sensibly dimin- 
ished and the stock of beauty is augmented. 
But what would the old-time circuit- 
riders say of it, imagining them miracu- 
lously brought back from hell? 








Ill 


So much for the volatilization that jg 
going on above the diaphragm. What jy | 
in progress below? All I can detect js ; | 
rapid descent to mere barbaric deyil. 
chasing. In all those parts of the Republic 
where Beelzebub is still as real as Babe 
Ruth or Dr. Coolidge, and men drink ray 
fusel oil hot from the still—for example, | 
in the rural sections of the Middle Weg 
and everywhere in the South save a few 
walled towns—the evangelical sects plunge 
into an abyss of malignant imbecility, and 
declare a holy war upon every decency that 
civilized men cherish. First the Anti. 
Saloon League and now the Ku Klux Klan 
have converted them into vast machines 
for pursuing and butchering unbelievers, 
They have thrown the New Testament 
overboard, and gone back to the Old, and 
particularly to the bloodiest parts of it. 
Their one aim seems to be to break heads, 
to spread terror, to propagate hatred. 
Everywhere they have set up enmities that 
will not die out for generations. Neighbor 
looks askance at neighbor, the land is 
filled with spies, every man of the slightest 
intelligence is suspect. 

What is the effect of all this upon the 
Christian who retains some measure df | 
sanity, the moderate and peaceable fellow } 
—him called by William Graham Suma 
the Forgotten Man? He is silent while the 
bombs burst and the stink bombs go of, ' 
but what is he thinking? I believe thath 
is thinking strange and dreadful thoughs 
—thoughts that would have frozen hi 
own spine a dozen years ago. He is think 
ing, imprimis, that there must be som 
thing in this evolution heresy, after all 
else Methodist bishops and other such fos 
to sense would not be so frantically agaias 
it. And he is thinking, secondly, that pt 
haps a civilized man, in the last analyst 
would not be worse off if Sherman's matt 
were repeated by the Papal Guard. ® 
tween these two thoughts Protestants 
is being squeezed, so to speak, to death 

H. L. M 
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JAMES FENIMORE COOPER 


BY FRED LEWIS PATTEE 


bury’s ‘‘Cooper,’’ to that likeness 
caught with all the grim realism 

of the daguerreotype: an English county 
squire confronts you. The portly figure, 
the beefy face, the John Bull neck and 
chin: Squire Western looked like that. A 
choleric man who holds his opinions hard 
and tolerates no opposition; a man without 
humor save as Squire Western had humor; 
aman built solidly for this present world: 
for the management of acres and the direct- 
ing of fox hunts and county fairs, and, if 
by chance he be thrown upon the sea, for 
the command of fighting armadas; a con- 
servative man who loves old things—old 
conventions, old landmarks; a family man 
who would embody his idea of home in 
a feudal mansion with “‘table dormant’’ 
and portraited halls, in manorial acres 
with lawns and hedges and peacocks—a full, 
important squire of the old English type. 
No Natty Bumppo, this broad-clothed 
Sir Roger, with the white gloves and the 
cane and the spectacles cord over the 
flowered waistcoat. No poet either, and 
no romancer with moth-wing soul, this 
solid man of beef and blood. And yet he 
is not English: he is American, a new- 
world aristocrat, one of those manorial 
lords of the Hudson in the early decades 
of the first century of the republic who 
were to the North what the slave-holding 
Cavaliers were to the South. He has been 
out of England for four generations and 
he is American to the bone, yet he cannot 
escape his ancestors. A Yankee American 
to the verge of phobia, and yet he is not 
a democrat—he abominates the mob. An 
aristocrat to his finger-tips, and yet he is 


O'« to the frontispiece of Louns- 


a republican—he will knock you down if 
you tread not softly about the Constitu- 
tion. Strange paradoxes America has made 
of her Englishmen! 

To understand the man you must begin 
with his father, Judge William Cooper, 
settler of forty thousand acres of virgin 
land in the heart of New York State just 
following the Revolution: ‘‘I have already 
settled more acres than any man in Amer- 
ica,"’ he wrote in justifiable pride, for he 
had started with nothing. He is robustly 
depicted in ‘The Pioneers,’ an epic figure 
—settler, manorial lord, legislator, judge, 
fighter, Homeric in body as in soul. He 
offered a farm of one hundred and fifty 
acres to any man on the whole frontier 
who could throw him in a wrestling 
match, and only once did he lose. Impetu- 
ous as a kaiser, self willed, arrogant, he 
was not to be crossed. A French nobleman, 
an officer, invited as a guest to ‘‘Mansion 
House,”’ refused because he was away from 
his wardrobe, whereupon he was seized, 
borne by main force to Cooperstown, and 
compelled to grace the table at dinner in 
the judge’s own ruffled shirt. It is a flash- 
light glimpse. At every point this primal 
Cooper's conceptions were baronial: he 
erected in his border village the most 
lordly mansion west of thé Hudson and 
equipped it with a dining-hall feudal in 
its Capacities, with a great organ, and 
paintings, and rich furnishings—'‘‘the win- 
dow seats were filled with books."’ 

In the words of ““The Pioneers,’” he was 
‘‘a great proprictor resident on his lands, 
and giving his name to, instead of receiv- 
ing it from, his estates, as in Europe."’ 
He entertained with lavishness notable 
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travellers from abroad, among them Tally- 
rand, and always there were present dis- 
tinguished guests from Albany, Philadel- 
phia or New York. He was an orator of 
Rooseveltian virility and invective, a bor- 
der politician, a congressman for more 
than one term, a local boss with feudal 
power in a day of the fiercest individual- 
ism, a fighter. He died from a blow struck 
from behind on the Capitol steps at Albany 
by an opponent who had been infuriated 
by his ad hominem invective. The Coopers 
ruled or ruined. And the iron sway of the 
king of Cooperstown included his own 
family. His wife, when the settlement was 
ready for its mistress, refused to leave her 
New Jersey home and her little social 
circle. The moving van was at the door 
with most of the furniture upon it, but 
she declared she would not go,—no force 
could make her leave her chair. Where- 
upon her lord and husband loaded her, 
chair and all, upon the wagon and hauled 
her serenely into Cooperstown, the future 
novelist, one year of age, in her arms. 

To dwell on this epic father is to throw 
light upon the son who followed him. 
Note a letter like this, written to the 
novelist’s elder brother when a student at 
Princeton: 


I am anxious to hear of your advancement and 
calculate on your being the first of scholars, know- 
ing that your abilities and memory are equal to 
any of your age; and you have everything to make 
you ambitious; here is a great country and no 
man has such an opportunity as yourself of being 
the first man in it. On your industry depends 
whether you are to be the greatly good and useful 
man—or nothing. I have it in contemplation to 
send you to Edinburgh or London for two or 
three years before you launch into life, and after 
you have the sanction of that first of schools, 
Princeton, to which you may, if you please, be 
an honor and make its tutors and governors proud 
to claim you as a product of that institution; and 
I will say it again—you have the ability and may 
if you will. 


Here is not only the spirit of the Coopers, 
but the spirit of the New World. 


I 


To picture the boyhood of Cooper as spent 
in a remote settlement amid Indians and 


deerslayers is to go wrong at the star, 
When the lad first awoke to a realization 
of his environment, Cooperstown was , 
hamlet of seventy families, centred 

the Cooper mansion in feudal fashion, , | 
town civilized and easily accessible from 
Albany and the Hudson. 

The judge had founded early an “‘acad. 
emy,’” and had imported as teacher , 
scholar of unusual attainments, ‘*Master” j 
Cory, whom the novelist afterward rec. 
oned as one of the forces that had 
his career. From the first, Cooper was 
thoroughly schooled. His environment 
was far from primitive. There were no 
Indians, save now and then a drunken 
straggler like the one depicted in “The 4 
Pioneers,"" no deersiayers save a squalid 
old man who sometimes came in with furs 
and venison, no wild animals save in the 
remoter forests. Until he was nine all the 
molding influences about the lad—his bril- 
liant elder sister who had him in charge, 
a maid who had been wooed by Tallyrand 
and who in Philadelphia, as her father's 
social helper, had rejected no less a suitor 
than the young Lochinvar, William Henry 
Harrison; the notable visitors constantly 
present in his home; the rigorous training 
under Master Cory; the country freedom 
that made for health and sturdiness of 
soul, and, more than all else, the domi- 
nating presence and example of his father 
—everything tended to develop withia 
him the personality and the view of life 
of the younger son of a feudal lord. 

It must not be forgotten, too, that a 
nine he left Cooperstown, to return oaly 
infrequently as a visitor, and that during 
the four years that followed, the impres 
sionable years between nine and thirtees, 
he was resident at St. Peter's rectory it 
Albany, under the tutelage of the Rev, 
Thomas Ellison, a High Church English- 
man, who abominated democracy, and 
who threw about the lad an atmosphere 
of Old-World culture and prejudice, and 
fitted him for college as the sons of Eag 
lish gentlemen are fitted, grounding him 
thoroughly in Latin and Greek. He 
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JAMES FENIMORE COOPER 


himself with the heirs of many notable men. 
Young William Jay, also fitting for college, 
became his closest friend and it was solely 
to be with Jay that he later entered Yale. 

It is needless to say that the lad, even 
though brilliantly fitted, was not then 
ready for college. He was only thirteen. 
Especially was he out of place in the blue- 
law atmosphere of the New England 
Sparta. An adolescent of thirteen needs 
sturdy parental control, especially an ado- 
lescent son of a Judge William Cooper. 
Expulsion seems to have been a normal 

ience of the clan: the judge himself 
in early manhood had been thrown out 
of the Society of Friends for un-Quaker- 
like activities, the eldest son William had 
been expelled from Princeton charged with 
the offense of burning down the college, 
and there is a suspicion that another son 
also suffered a college severance. Now Yale 
was struggling with a Cooper cub. She 
was, at that very moment, successfully 
assimilating a John C. Calhoun, but she 
gave up Cooper after three years and threw 
him from her halls, not for viciousness 
but for high-spirited lawlessness, his last 
prank being the blowing up of a fellow- 
student’s room with gunpowder—just for 
a joke. The lad was overjoyed. He wanted 
to go to sea, and the old father at Coopers- 
town was more than willing: ‘‘Good! Go, 
my son, and rule the sea. You are well 
able to do it.”” 

No choice of profession could have been 
more felicitous. For an imperious soul like 
Cooper's, in the golden decade before the 
war of 1812, the navy offered a sure road 
to glory. His apprenticeship was a thor- 
ough one. A year on the Atlantic in a 
merchant ship taught him nautical tech- 
nique; three years on naval vessels, one of 
them on the Wasp with Lawrence, fitted 
him for speedy promotion in the event of 
war. The stage for glory was set. In 1811, 
the year before the outburst that gave us 
our epic roll of naval heroes, Cooper was 
twenty-one and as ready for responsibility 
as his equals in age and experience, De- 
catur, Somers and Perry. 
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But the War of 1812 saw nothing of 
him, for he resigned from the navy—had 
he but known it!—at the one moment in 
American history when glory for him was 
certain. The cause is obvious: he had fallen 
in love with one seemingly as far above 
him as a duchess, the exquisite Susan De- 
Lancey of Heathcote Hall, heiress of one 
of the most lordly estates on the Hudson. 
With true Cooperian impetuousness he for- 
got everything else in the world. ‘‘I loved 
her like a man and told her of it like a 
sailor.’ The DeLanceys had been Tories 
during the Revolution. The father had 
even been an officer in the King’s army. 
They were strict adherents to the Church 
of England. Susan's brother later became 
Bishop of Western New York. They were 
rich and proud and exclusive, owners of 
slaves, anti-republican and anti-democratic 
to the bitterest extreme. But the headlong 
young sailor was irresistible: he took by 
storm the first outpost, the young lady 
herself, and then laid siege to the whole 
fortification, the DeLancey family. They 
capitulated with a single proviso: the 
Cooper clan, virulent Whigs, must make 
no objection. Whereupon Cooper wrote to 
his elder brother, head of the family: 
“Have you any objection that James Cooper 
shall at a future day marry Susan De- 
Lancey? If any of them forbid the banns 
may the Lord forgive them—for I never 
will!”’ 

But there was no dissent. The marriage 
came off grandly at Heathcote Hall. At the 
wish of his bride Cooper at once resigned 
from the navy and settled down on the 
DeLancey domain, and for the next ten 
years he was a landed proprietor, a country 
gentleman of the English type. This mar- 
riage was the pivotal event in his career: 
all the rest of his life was molded and 
colored and fixed by his DeLancey wife, 
petite, appealing, winsome, who ruled him 
by her very helplessness, and chained him 
fast to her tiny domain while his soul was 
winging fiercely over the frigate-haunted 
seas. ‘In general,” wrote his daughter 
Susan, “‘his thoughts seemed to have turned 
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upon ships and the sea. . . . His interest in 
the navy never ceased. He knew intimately 
many of the principal officers, and the ves- 
sels they commanded.’’ At his wife's 
country seat he would sit for hours at a 
time with a naval glass and examine the 
shipping as it passed down the river to 
the sea. 

With how much of bitterness he wit- 
nessed the rise of his old companions we 
shall never know. In the fulness of his 
powers he was tied to the shore like a 
worthless hulk, while Old Ironsides and 
the other Yankee frigates were sweeping 
British shipping from the Atlantic. During 
all those great days he was taking his 
daily drives to the market town, super- 
intending the DeLancey acres, and on Sun- 
day driving his growing family to the 
little Heathcote chapel. He became a rul- 
ing spirit there and at the local fairs, and 
Governor Clinton added him to his staff 
with the rank of colonel. At thirty, in 
short, Cooper was an American Sir Roger, 
or, better, a Squire Bracebridge of an 
American Bracebridge Hall. And what he 
was at thirty there was no reason to believe 
that he would not be at forty and at fifty, 
—a life thwarted, a mill torrent turned 
into a cranberry bog. 


Ill 


At every turn in the Cooper biography we 
are confronted by this DeLancey wife. 
Once, mindful of his father’s ambitions 
for him, the man sought to break from 
the Hudson environment and establish in 
his home domain an estate of his own. He 
too began a mansion house, ‘‘Fenimore 
Hall,’’ overlooking the Otsego waters his 
father had loved. But in the words again 
of his daughter, ‘‘while it was in process 
of construction, his wife, anxious to be 
near her own family, persuaded him to go 
back to West Chester. ‘Fenimore’ stood 
unfinished and later was destroyed by 
fire."’ Clearly he had not inherited his 
father’s manner with wives—or was this 
perhaps a different variety of wife? He 
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seems to have been constantly at her side 
She was addicted to novels, sentimental 
tales of the Mrs. Opie variety, or what 
Cooper himself termed ‘“‘old fashioned 
Lord Mortimer romances,"’ and she made 
him, evening after evening, read them to 
her aloud. Imagine the son of Judge Cooper, 
while his country was at war on the sea, 
reading Lord Mortimer romances to his 
wife! 

But even this domesticity had its limits, 
One night there came an overdose: the 
human stomach can be forced only so far, 
Cooper hurled the book from him (would 
that we knew its title) and roared that he 
could do a better one himself: ten s 
tives could not have damned the book 
more completely. It was a mere impulse, 
but Mrs. Cooper took it with startled seri- 
ousness. Why not indeed? He must com- 
mence at once, and she ran eagerly to 
spread the news. The family tittered. “The 
idea,’ says Susan, ‘‘appeared the height 
of absurdity to his friends.’’ James Cooper 
write a novel! It was like Natty Bumppo 
doing crochet. But that ridicule settled 
the matter: ““The first book was written 
because I was told I could not.”’ Cooper 
like, indeed! 

How much of Mrs. Cooper is in “Pre 
caution’ we shall never know, but the 
percentage is high. She planned it with 
her husband chapter by chapter; she had 
him read to her each section as it was 
completed; she discussed it with him at 
every point. Quickly he wearied of the 
job, but there was no escape. *‘After a few 











chapters were written,"’ records the daugh ¢ 


ter, ‘he would have thrown it aside, but 
our dear mother encouraged him to pe 
severe; why not finish it; why not printit?” 

He did print it, and for two generations 
it has been the conventional thing to dis 
miss it as a feeble thing and a failure- 
without reading a word of it. As a matter 
of fact, Cooper did precisely what he st 
out to do: he surpassed his model. More 
over, he produced what in many respects 
is the best novel written in America befor 
1821. Were it republished today as a newly 
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JAMES FENIMORE COOPER 


discovered early work by Jane Austen it 
would deceive most readers. That the Brit- 
ish press received it—it was published 
anonymously and pirated in England with 
no thought that it was American—with 
high commendation, speaks well for the 

ers of the collaborators. Says Cairns: 
“(It is] one of the few American books 
that was reviewed exactly like an English 
book.”” It received more contemporary 
praise than any work of Jane Austen, and 
it deserved it. ‘‘How is it,”’ continues 
Cairns, “that while the American visitor 
to-day is often perplexed over minor mat- 
ters of rank and usage in the English social 
system, this inexperienced writer could 
manage his company of nobles, gentry, 
clergy and military men and make no 
blunder that would betray to Englishmen 
themselves his alien origin?’’ The answer 
unquestionably is Mrs. Cooper. Though 
resident all her life in America, she was 
completely English. It was long believed by 
many, indeed, that the novel had really 
been written by her brilliant Tory sister 
in England. 

In America the book was illiterately 
printed and when it leaked out that it had 
been written by Cooper it was damned— 
damned unread. James Cooper write an 
English society novel! America even yet 
is not done laughing. But to be laughed at 
no Cooper ever endured. It aroused the 
man to wrath. The book had failed, but 
be had not failed. He would show them 
yet: “The second volume was written to 
see if I could not overcome this neglect of 
the reading world.’’ His neighbor, John 
Jay, advised a more masculine subject: the 
story of a spy once in his employ, and 
again Cooper set his will to accomplish a 
work he hated. Again the DeLancey wife: 
“Every chapter of “The Spy’ was read to 
my mother as soon as it was written, and 
the details of the plot were talked over 
with her. From the very first months of 
authorship to the last years of his life my 
father generally read what he wrote to 
my mother." His namby-pamby “‘females"’ 
he drew after her pattern: these were her 
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conceptions of what a heroine should be. 
That the book ever was finished must be 
credited to her. Cooper himself hated it. 

The instant success of the story filled 
him with grim satisfaction. He had done 
what he had set out to do: he had shown 
them that a Cooper was not to be laughed 
at, no matter what he might undertake. 
On every page of the volume the stamp 
of Mrs. Cooper was unmistakable, though, 
curiously enough, the early readers did not 
recognize it. It was a novel of the American 
aristocracy; all its major characters were 
Tories; even the leading patriotic figure 
was a Virginia aristocrat. Its intent was 
clearly to draw the sympathies of the 
reader from the American ‘‘mob’’ that 
was fighting the war to the real victims 
of the Revolution, the Loyalists, who were 
made in every way superior. 

Cooper's literary life, he thought, was 
over: he had won his point. Even after 
‘The Spy’’ was on all the book-stands he 
had no more thought of becoming a pro- 
fessional novelist than he had of entering 
the ministry. But the enormous success of 
the book could not be ignored. The North 
American Review, the inspired voice of Bos- 
ton, reviewed it at great length and with 
unqualified praise. This praise now intoxi- 
cated Cooper—and his wife: when before 
had Boston ever praised a New York 
writer? Why not write something now for 
his own pleasure? He would try it. ‘“The 
third novel has been written exclusively to 
please myself.’ He would write the Cooper 
epic, the story of his own father. He began 
it com amore. 

‘The Pioneers" is not really a novel; it 
is an American ‘‘Bracebridge Hall."’ Half 
of it is concerned with the Christmas fes- 
tivities at Templeton Hall. Up as far even 
as Chapter XX VII it is mostly reminiscent 
sketching. Then suddenly, at the words, 
“It was cut with a knife,’’ it bursts thrill- 
ingly into life. The last seventy pages 
mark the appearance of a new force in the 
fiction of the world. Hiram Doolittle, by 
that single stroke of his knife, has set free 
Natty Bumppo. The mere village ‘‘char- 
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acter’’ becomes at once an epic figure. 
The reader is hurried on to a climax unsur- 
passed in fiction. James Fenimore Cooper 
had arrived. 

The success of this book turned him defi- 
nitely to a literary career, and to pursue it 
to the fullest advantage he removed his 
family to New York City, where he soon 
became the leader of the city literati. He 
founded the Bread and Cheese Club with 
a remarkable membership, and ruled it 
as its Dr. Jonson. Not for a moment 
must it be overlooked that in every society 
he touched Cooper was a dominating force. 
He followed no leader, and he took no 
counsel. In later years, when he was en- 
gaged in a running fight, legal and literary, 
with the whole American press, he always 
conducted his own cases in court, measur- 
ing his powers with such trained barristers 
as Thurlow Weed, and invariably he won. 

Sheer accident again directed him. He 
wrote ‘The Pilot’’ simply to show that 
he was right in an argument: a novel 
could be laid on the sea. Again he won and 
the success of the book amazed him: that 
success, indeed, surprises critics even today. 
From the artistic standpoint the book is 
a hodge-podge, one of the poorest of all 
his fictions, but all the same it is to be 
reckoned with as one of the most important 
volumes in the history of American fiction. 
Cooper again had blundered upon a new 
demesne of romance. The nautical adven- 
ture stirred the blood of a nautical race, 
the sailor technique was realistic and mi- 
nute and true to salt water, and so the At- 
lantic seaboard, nursery of the sailors of 
the world, hailed the volume with shouts 
of delight. Cooper had opened the magic 
jar from which during a century there has 
poured a veritable cloud of pirates and 
sea-dogs, men of war and swashbuckling 
westward-ho adventurers. 

There was no longer any question now: 
it had been forced upon Cooper that his 
trade was the novel, and he began to 
plan not only romances, but whole series 
of them. He would write “‘Legends of the 
Thirteen Republics’’"—a complete history 


of the Revolution in thirteen volumes of 
fiction. He would begin where thes 
began, and accordingly he posted off ig 
high excitement to Boston for materials 
His plot he made of Boston quality, 
motif of Hawthorne texture, a sh 
legend of the Province House, an old sig 
that had blighted three generations sud. 
denly emergent. He was unable to handle 
it. So complete was the failure of the book 
that we hear no more of the other twelye 
that were to follow it. 

And now we touch Cooper’s fundamen. 
tal weakness: he started too late. Up tp 
the age of thirty-one he had never written 
a word or thought of writing a word, 
Irving and Hawthorne and Poe at thirty 
had been working for years and they had 
learned restraint, artistry, lightness of 
touch. Cooper, totally unpracticed, bore 
too hard; with almost no background of 
reading, save in the Lord Mortimer to- 
mances compelled by his wife, he had 
only the crudest literary habits. Like all 
badly educated people he confounded 
flowery and inflated circumlocution with 
beauty of style. His taste to the last was 
sophomoric. ‘‘She milked the cow,” ele 
vated to literature, must be made “She 
extracted from a favorite animal liberal 
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portions of its nightly tribute to the 


dairy.” | 


Again a mere accident rescued him. A 
chance visit to lake George called forth 
from one of the party the remark that m0 
better background could be found for a — 
Indian story. His imagination kindled ir 
stantly. Like Scott, he had a genius for 
topography: places and action stirred his 
creative powers rather than people. He 
went over the area with care, worked out 
a thread of action and then selected his | 
characters. Again the North American Re | 
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view gave him impetus. It had declared 
that the Indian was to be America’s chief 
dependence in poetry and in romance, aad 
mindful of this, Cooper resurrected the old 
drunken Indian of ‘The Pioneers” and the _ 
old backwoodsman, and depicted them # 
the scenes of youthful adventure hinted at 
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JAMES FENIMORE COOPER 


in theearlier volume—a flash of inspiration. 

Cooper actually knew nothing of In- 
dians: he had to get up his materials pre- 
cisely as he had got up his revolutionary 
history for “Lionel Lincoln.’’ He read 
Heckewelder as the Review had counselled, 
he went to Washington and studied a dele- 
gation of Indians that had come from the 
West, he visited the remnant of tribes in 
u New York. The result we know: 
actual landscapes thrown back by imagina- 
tion a century and peopled by a race of 
beings of his own manufacture. They are 
Heckewelder’s Indians seen through Coop- 
er’s romantic temperament. The resulting 
“Last of the Mohicans’’ is Cooper’s best 
story, but it is the best chiefly because it 
is straight narrative from start to finish. 

The book was a tremendous success. 
Cooper’s own countrymen for once were 
unanimous. At last an American classic, 
a novelist codrdinate even with Scott! 
Cooper had satisfied his father’s imperious 
dream: a son of old Judge William, in one 
realm at least, ruled America if not the 
world: he had made himself ‘‘the first man 
in it."" When he set sail for Europe in 1826 
he went as a master, as a dictator, as an 
American who could speak with author- 
ity. America expected from him now a 
series of Waverley novels and America 
should have them. 

Accordingly, in Europe, he threw him- 
self with all the Cooper confidence and 
abandon into the work expected of him. 
He wrote at once another Indian tale, 
“The Prairie,’’ in which he followed the 
old hunter into the West after the time of 
his dramatic exit in ‘“The Pioneers.’’ By 
accident again he had blundered upog yet 
another uncharted realm of romance: ‘‘The 
Prairie’’ is the epic of the western march 
across the continent. 

But now Cooper made a startling dis- 
covery: ‘“The Last of the Mohicans’’ had 
made alarming inroads into his materials. 
The change of locality in the following 
volume had rendered possible a new back- 
gtound—the prairies with their bison 
stampedes and sweeping fires, and their 
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savage horse-riding tribes—but for the 
most part he had to repeat what he had 
already written. It was his first encounter 
with a fundamental law of fiction: that 


the novel is the epic of civilization, and mes 


needs the complexity of an old and elabo- | 


rate social system. The crude Indian with ~~ 


his narrow round of life, the squalid, j 
thinly-populated frontier, the dehuman- 
ized wilderness could furnish a few fasci- 
Mating situations and types and back- 
grounds, but to remain long among them 
was but to repeat. He turned accordingly 
to the second field of his discovery, the 
ocean,—only to be confronted by the same 
difficulty. After ““The Red Rover’’ and 
“The Water Witch,"’ and “‘The Wept of 
Wish-ton-Wish,”’ perhaps the first propa- 
ganda novel in American fiction, he paused 
disconcerted. He was making no headway. 
His novels more and more were failures. 


IV 


Cooper's literary life had three phases, 
each a decade. The first, the period of 
accident and experiment, was confined to 
the twenties, itself in the history of Ameri- 
can literature a decade of accident and 
experiment. Irving in the twenties was a 
literary adventurer, Bryant was an eager 
prospector seeking everywhere for an open- 
ing, Poe was trying every literary form, 
and Cooper was blundering along without 
plan or goal. Without a thought of a lit- 
erary career, he struck wholly by accident 
into one of the richest areas of romance. 
In half a dozen places he blundered upon 
virgin gold,—but for him it was placer 
gold. He had not the equipment or the 
patience to dig deep, and he was soon off 
to other fields. 

The review of ‘“The Red Rover’’ in the 
North American Review in 1828 exerted upon 
him a powerful influence. It confirmed his 
own views. The reviewer, reversing the 
judgment of the same review six years 
before, now took the ground that “‘it is 
a mistaken idea that to constitute an 
American novel either the scene must be 
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laid in the early wilderness of this coun- 
try, or that events of so recent a date as 
those connected with our Revolution must 
occupy a prominent portion of its pages. 
It is the author, not his theatre or his 
matter, that nationalizes his work.’’ This 
reviewer believed that Cooper had never 
yet produced a work worthy of being 
called a novel. 

But he stood pledged, before America 
and the world, definitely to literature as 
a*career, and, Cooper-like, he refused to 
recede from his stand, or, contiruing fic- 
tion, to be anything less than ‘‘the first 
man in it.'’ He would remain but he would 
work henceforth with what he considered 
adequate subjects. For a decade he aban- 
doned American themes, and employed 
himself exclusively in what, from his new 
European standpoint, he conceived to be 
the higher ranges of literature. ‘“The 
Bravo,”’ a tale of early Venice, was his 
first venture, an elaborate romance into 
which he threw his best powers. He wrote 
it not, as the popular myth long has had 
it, with controversial intent, but with the 
deliberate design of making a masterpiece. 
In many ways he accomplished his object. 
From the standpoint of technique it is his 
strongest novel, and Cooper himself con- 
sidered it his best. Strictly speaking, it 
has no purpose: it is pure tragedy. The 
English press was at first enthusiastic: it 
was by all odds the best thing that Cooper 
had done. Then the English reviewers be- 
gan to discover the preface that Cooper 
had added by an impulse after the book 
was done and their praise immediately 
ceased. It damned the book: few have 
ever read beyond it. But if one reads only 
the novel itself, one finds, save perhaps in 
four paragraphs inserted by a tempera- 
mental impulse, no more to anger even 
the most sensitive of partisans than there 
is in Scott. 

Cooper defended himself at length and 
without bitterness in the preface to his 
next volume, ‘“The Heidenmauer.’’ He had 
been misunderstood. He had written his 
book as Scott and as all other romancers 
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had written theirs,—with the single ain 
to entertain. “‘We profess to write 
for the amusement—fortunate shall we hy 
if instruction may be added—of our ow, 
countrymen."” In vain! ‘The Heiden. 
mauer’’ and ‘The Headsman”’ were rp. 
ceived everywhere, not as novels, but a 
controversial documents. Could the mp. 
tactful prefaces, added always by after. 
thought and in a moment of spleen, and 
half a dozen paragraphs thrown in here 
and there by seeming impulse, have been 
omitted and the novels read as Scott's were 
read, they would have been praised, for 
they deserved it, and Cooper undoubtedly 
would have gone on to stronger and 
stronger work. 

But always his main difficulty was lack 
of tact. Reared in the atmosphere of his 
father’s border individualism and indo. 
trinated with aristocratic ideas by his 
years among the DeLanceys, he held him- 
self, especially after his triumphant entry 
into world dominion as a novelist, in the 
attitude of a leader and even a dictator 
and reformer. It was in his blood. To edu- 
cate Europe and America he wrote, in all 
sincerity of purpose, ‘‘Notions of the 
Americans’’ in two volumes, and then 
*“Democracy”’ and ‘‘A Letter to His Coun- 
trymen,’’ both sizable books. They were 
sneered at on both sides of the water. 
Stung by the condescensions of foreigners, 
he let himself go in explosive criticism 
and his literary fame gave swift wing to 
his words. He fell into a controversy in 
France as to the expense of republican 
government as compared with monarchial, 
and characteristically he wrote a book to 
prove that he was right. In every case he 
always was completely right, but always 
he seemed brutal, always he affected those 
he criticized as his father had affected the 
opponent who had murdered him. Europ 
classified him as a bumptious American of 
the most intolerable type, and soon fai 
treatment of anything he might write was 
impossible. Even his really distinctive 
travel sketches, of which he published 
ten volumes, were reviewed only in the 
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JAMES FENIMORE COOPER 


light of certain offensive passages which 
a careful search had revealed. 
Legitimate romancehaving failed, Cooper 
now tried another line of attack. ‘‘The 
Monikins’” is a satire as bitter as ‘‘Gul- 
liver,” a satire on the human race. It 
records a visit to a land ruled by monkeys, 
who poured their contempt on the Yahoo 
race of human beings, dwelling most caus- 
tically upon the worthlessness of New 
England Yankees, a specimen of which 
they had in captivity. The book ends 
with fifty-two observations which con- 
stitute the book of wisdom of the Monikin 
savants. Even Mark Twain in his latest 
phase was not more bitter. “‘Every man 
loves liberty for his own sake,”’ it begins, 
and there is similar wisdom for every week 
in the year. 

' America did not stand by Cooper in his 
crusade for American rights, and to him 
it seemed like the basest ingratitude. He 
wanted praise and shouts of ‘‘Hit ‘em 
again!"’ and they ordered him to keep 
silence. His advice to his countrymen was 
sneered at, and his travel sketches made 
no impression, whereas N. P. Willis’s, 
which he knew were inferior to his own, 
were greeted everywhere with enthusiasm. 
His elaborately wrought romances of Eu- 
ropean life, which he had hoped to make 
the crown of his career, called forth only 
impatience and caustic advice. He was 
ordered back into the flea-infested narrow- 
ness of Indian fiction. It filled him with 
rage. He wrote “‘Home as Found,”’ the 
first American ‘*Babbitt’’ novel: satire can 
hardly be more caustic. D. L. Lawrence is 
inclined to view it as Cooper’s supreme 
achievement. It presents most graphically 
those pictures of American society which 
are so pleasing to British readers. 

Again he tried a new literary field: he 
wrote a history of the American navy, 
throwing himself with enthusiasm into 
the work. He produced what undoubtedly 
must be classed as the best of American 
naval histories, but all in vain. Again 
a tempest of criticism was upon him. He 
had not been tactful, he had taken positive 
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sides, he had declared that not Perry but 
another had won the battle of Lake Erie. 
Undoubtedly he was right, but he de- 
fended himself in a way that made his 
enemies eager for murder. Everything he 
wrote now was scanned for the fight that 
was in it, and Cooper was always ready. 
His wrath, which had been added to by 
private quarrels at Cooperstown, burst be- 
yond all bounds. He charged like a bull 
upon every rag that waved. His lawsuits 
for libel mounted into the dozens. Usually 
he was right and usually he won, but he 
lost completely the American people. His 
name became a synonym for mere bump- 
tiousness, rebuked and turned into litigious 
wrath. 


V 


His last phase, covering the decade of the 
forties, need not detain us: it may be de- 
nominated the period of propaganda. Dur- 
ing its ten years he wrote eighteen novels, 
all of them save ‘The Deerslayer,’’ *“The 
Pathfinder’’ and one or two others pro- 
duced with the avowed purpose of com- 
bating and destroying some false belief 
or iniquitous system, or, as in the case of 
“The Crater,"’ describing some new Utopia 
in order to contrast with it the rotten- 
ness of the modern world. All this work 
has perished; it is worthless save as it 
throws light upon the man who wrote it. 

The similarity between the Cooper of 
this period and the later Mark Twain is 
startling. Both began as border-educated 
individualists, parochial-minded, intoxi- 
cated with American provincial idealism; 
both by travel and by wide contacts with 
urban pessimism were educated into blasé 
cosmopolitanism; both ended as fiery fight- 
ers against oppression, against the upper 
dog no matter what the upper dog might 
stand for, and both went out at last in 
utter misanthropy, Cooper forbidding any 
biography of himself, Mark Twain dic- 
tating an autobiography which by his 
first intention was to be so caustic that 
it could not be published for a hundred 
years. It is an American evolution! 
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ARIZONA 


Rutes posted in the bed chambers of the 
McNeil Hotel, the principal hostelry of 
the rising town of Miami: 


McNEIL HOTEL RULES 
Miami, Arizona 
No man, men or male persons are allowed in a 
room which is occupied by a lady or ladies or 
female person or persons. 

No lady, ladies or female person or persons 
are allowed in a room which is occupied by a 
man, men or male person or persons, unless they 
are registered as man and wife. 

No man, men or male person or persons, or 
no lady, ladies or female person or persons shall 
occupy a room or a bed with another person, 
without first consulting the management of the 
hotel and registering on the date of beginning 
of pe of the room. 

I will call your attention to Chapter 62, 
House Bill No. 4, against lewdness, assignation, 
prostitution or nuisance which was voted on 
the fifteenth day of November, 1918, and the 
same became a State law. 

J. P. McNum, Proprietor. 


ARKANSAS 


Proressor A. M. Harprna, director of the 
General Extension Division at the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, on the public value 
of the radio broadcasting station main- 
tained at the University by the learned 
brethren of the natural philosophy faculty: 
I do not believe all the members of our faculties 
appreciate the value of this broadcasting station 
to the University. The very fact that a man in 
some town in Arkansas is listening to one of 
our University professors is worth a great deal 
to the University, even if the man does not 
understand what the professor is talking about. 


CALIFORNIA 


CounTER measures against the carnival of 
sin at Hollywood, as yc oeters by the Hon. 
W. R. Hearst's great Christian paper, the 
Los Angeles Examiner: 
Los Angeles has been a centre of continuous 
prayer every moment for the past es 
months. Since the dedication of Angelus Temple 
nearly two years ago, from the dark hours of 
midnight, through the dawn, on to midday and 
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round the clock again there has been a steady 
outpouring of prayer to God that has brought 
down showers of blessing upon thousands and 
thousands of persons. Up in the Watch Tower 
of the temple, night or day, prayer never ceases, 
It is a sacred enclosure, a quiet, peaceful room, 
where the workers, women in the day time and 
men at night, in two-hour periods, pray for the 
spiritual illumination of the people of all 
nations. 


TREASONABLE but plausible remarks of a 
citizen of Los Angeles in Bob Shuler's Mag. 
azine, a favorite local publication: 


Los Angeles is world-famous for three things: 
First, as a city where more suckers are stung 
and more wallets are extracted than in any 
other city of like size in America. Second, as a 
city where the marriage relation is made ridicu- 
lous and where sex-stimulation is at the maxi- 
mum. Third, as a city where there are more 
religious vagaries, more cults and isms, more 
psychic manifestations and delusions, more 
commercialized miracles and more flagrant de- 
ceptions in the name of the gentle child, Jesus, 
than in any other city possibly in the entire 
world. Los Angeles is fertile soil for every kind 
of impostor that the face of the earth has been 
cursed by. The suckers all come here sooner or 
later and the whole twelve months is open 
season. 


Press dispatch from the same city, the 
capital of New Thought and 100% Ameri- 


canism: 


Fatigued after hours of futile study over a baf- 
fling cross-word puzzle, W. E. Curruthers 
stretched his pall 4 in such a prodigious yawn 
that he dislocated his jaw. 


COLORADO 


ContriBuTION to Law Enforcement by the 
Hon. Sam E. Thomas, sheriff of Pueblo, as 
reported by the Pueblo Chieftain: 


The sheriff is considering steps to frustrate the 
imbiber of spirits who pours all the evidence 
down his throat, smashes the bottle and then 
laughs at the officers. Raiding officers will have, 
in addition to their side artillery, a stomach 
we The purpose of this instrument will not 
to revive the victims. Its application will be 
the recovery of hastily tout evidence, and if 
the object of the ouaake survives he will 
confronted with a charge of illegal possession. 
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Fromtheletter-head of the forward-looking 
and highly institutionalized Liberal Church 


of Denver: 


DEPARTMENT OF BIBLE LITERATURE 
Frep B. Keexer, Chairman 
MOTHERS’ CULTURE CLUB 
Dr. L. Mary Moroan, M.D., Instructor 
FATHERS’ CULTURE CLUB 
Etwoop Hixus, Instructor 
WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT 
Mrs. A. C. Stevens 
DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 
Hon. Barney Havouey, D.U.R. 
Crype Rosrnson, M.R.S. 
Dr. Jum Mevers, D.U.R. 
DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 
Dr. E. M. Ryman, M.D. 
oun Grattan, R.D.D. 
LEGAL COMMITTEE 
Hon. Bert MarTIN 
Hon. C. M. Bice 
Hon. Tom HerrincTon 
Hon. Barney HauGcuey 
Hon. Epwin N. Burpicx 
DEPARTMENT OF ANCIENT HISTORY 
Franx Munroe 
DEPARTMENT OF AMERICANIZATION 
Wituram A. Croup, Chairman 
DEPARTMENT OF SPIRITUAL EDUCATION 
Dr. E. C. Porter, D.U.R., Chairman 
CUSTODIAN OF SACRAMENTS 
O. L. Smrrx 
CUSTODIAN OF CHURCH HALL 
Ep. Bryrers 
DEPARTMENT OF AMUSEMENTS 
H. E. Exxison 
Ben Ketcuum 
DEPARTMENT OF BASEBALL 
Paut R. Feuix 
DEPARTMENT OF SCIENTIFIC DIET 
Grace Bonnet, D.U.R., Chairman 
DEPARTMENT OF CREATIVE CHEMISTRY 
Henry Herry, Chairman 
DEPARTMENT OF METAPHYSICS 
Pror. Franx D. Hines, Chairman 
DEPARTMENT OF DANCING 
Proressor Petersen 
DEPARTMENT OF NEW SCIENCES 
Dr. B. Srostx, D.C., Chairman 
DEPARTMENT OF CHRISTIAN PHILOSO- 
PHY 
Witttam Ackerman, Chairman 
DEPARTMENT OF TAX ADJUSTMENT 
J. Stone, Chairman 
CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT (GIRLS) 
Miss Marcaret J. Grsson, M.R.R. 
CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT (BOYS) 
Hon. J. Wacter Wynn 
DEPARTMENT OF LOGIC 
W. E. Lanpav, D.U.R. 
DEPARTMENT ORIGIN OF RELIGIONS 
Sam Greens, Sr. 
DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY 
Hon. Hatsey M. Ruopes 
DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 
Hon. J. F. Brxsy 
DEPAR OF ENGINEERING 
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E. C. Warxzr 
Cuarves Harrison 

DEPARTMENT OF CONSTRUCTION 
A. G. Grissam 

DEPARTMENT OF REAL ESTATE 
Victor R. Otmstzap 

DEPARTMENT OF ‘*TRUTH-SEEKER” 
Garris P. Bisnop 

DEPARTMENT OF ORIGIN THEOSOPHY 
Munnig May Brxrer 


CONNECTICUT 


Dispatca from Middletown, seat of Ber- 
keley Divinity School, the State Hospital 
for the Insane, the State Industrial School 
for Girls, and Wesleyan University: 
Asserting that there is technically no such 
thing as a highball, Professor Karl P. Harring- 
ton, head of the Latin department at Wesleyan, 


has asked for the suppression of the college 
song, “Drink a Highball at Nightfall." 


From an address by the Rev. Frederick W. 
Adams, D.D., of Springfield, Mass., to the 
Hartford Rotary Club: 


If Mark Twain were alive today he would be 
a Rotarian. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


First fruits of Education Week in Wash- 
ington, from an address to the students of 
the Eastern High School by Dr. Kate Wal- 
ler Barrett, national chairman of the Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
Ciations: 

I am a Democrat and I voted for Davis, but I 

thank God President Coolidge was reélected 

and I want to pledge every girl in this school 

never to let a word of criticism of Mr. Coolid 

or of the government pass her lips during the 

four years he will be in office. 


From a dispatch from the same city to the 

eminent New York World: 
Two factions of the District of Columbia Chap- 
ter of the United Daughters of the Confederacy 
almost reached the hair-pulling stage in 
Memorial Confederate Hall, near the Depart- 
ment of Justice, this afternoon. Shrieks rent 
the air in that fashionable neighborhood and 
some one called the police. Private Baxter, a 
Negro, responded. His appearance caused a 
fresh outbreak, and the irate women turned on 
him and ordered a quick retreat. He escaped. 


FLORIDA 


Goop works of a soulless corporation in 
the wilds of Florida, as reported by the 
Clermont Press: 


Solicited by E. C. Pemberton for aid in the 
building of the new Baptist church, the Stand- 
ard Oil representative stated that they had no 
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IDAHO 


Tae marvels of science in rural Idaho, as 
reported by the eminent Teton Valley 
News: 


Exutrant gloat of the boosters of Louis 
ville: 


If eight men started from their respective homes 
in New Orleans, Dallas, Omaha, Minneapolis, 











funds for that purpose, but would see what Dr. Martin informs us that he has invested ing 2 
they could do. This week there arrived at the horoscope for the X-ray machine at the 
depot, freight prepaid, a three-burner oil stove Hospital. This enables the surgeon - ¢ 
and a heater, compliments of the company. directly at the part of the body operated on, | of 
The Baptist people appreciate very much this a 
site. ILLINOIS ~ 
: GEORGIA Tue gaudy life of a Chicago banker in the 
From a parishioner’s tribute to the Rev. Coolidge Golden Age, as reported in 4 
) Dr. R. H. Singleton, deceased, late pastor circular describing the new director's room | RBA 
. : Big Bethel African M. E. Church, of the Illinois Merchants Trust Company; | ente 
: . 
ym , . The damask hangings are of two sorts, the B 
. He was a splendid educator and a pulpit orator, narrow panels have stripes of gold upon every li 
ie if you please. To comment from all sources, he seam onl the wide panels have no gold on cen. 
t was thrilled with the spirit and the Holy Fire. ter seam. The narrow panels are from a Roman 
\) In = of the handicaps he delivered the goods Palace of the Seventeenth Century. The wide Con 
J so plain that a child could understand his illus- panels are also Roman and contain the coat ef ; 
4 tration. He solved the problem of the human arms of the Chigi family. . . . The coat of arms 
; soul, sadly, not knowing on that sad Sunday consists of three hills surmounted by an eight 
a morning that he was preaching his own funeral inted star.... The table on the left is f 
} from one of the dearest appeals sent out into omen of the Sixesenth Century. Ie sa 
the heart of man and illustrations that ever fell very magnificent Renaissance. On the table ts Mo 
from the lips of human being since the Christian an interesting clock of the French Empire and rito 
} world. Awakened on the following Monday also two gilded miniatures of the famous pre 
} morning early, before the break of day, every- columns of Trajan and Marcus Aurelius, in \ 
i body was spell-bound and shocked to pieces to Rome. The directors’ table has an inlaid de- ‘ 
know the voice of our race ambassador had sign of the same pattern as that in the rug, t 
stilled forever. Exclusively he was a spokesman both of which were made especially for this 
of his people and a friend to the widows and room ( 
if t orphan children. To excuse none, he has ’ 
te made a record; no man can write the history = Procress of Law Enforcement in Chicago 
the uplift of fallen humanity. He planne sr . — 
deur eslgecesions, gut ideale over whae as reported by the distinguished American: 
i other men failed and made ends meet in the A fifteen-year-old boy was shot and killed by Mi 
t circle of worth-while. He brought wonders to a traffic officer in an alley near Wabash Avenue ol 
7 pass. To magnify the peace and good will and Harrison Street today. The boy was shoot- { 
Vy among men on earth, he was a charming hero, ing craps with playmates and the officer sought y 
a dying statesman with a bright determination to arrest him. He ran and the officer fired, kill- str 
to go ahead and face the crisis. In spite of the ing him. 
i, appointments and disappointments he advanced : 
and stood his ground upon a platform and was From the programme of an organ recital 
unshaken by man. He taught the people the at the University of Illinois: 
: wer of having faith in God. He was an Amer- Dt eslin Gets eemeiee Ginahn nn Sheil 
t ican one hundred per cent and citizen of the ond ene Ge Gath of Oe Gee ple 
| SNES ene pegeenny Ret <t6t goutter tate sometimes guess from the title. Slavic fo n- 
i ence among the leading citizens of the city ey oe Poles. Serbs yer 
a than any one had ever thought to dream for. kindred oo Ge See, Oe, ee 
. Not only was he a soldier in the Christian war- a ee 
fare but he was a conqueror and leader of men KENTUCKY 
" who need no introduction. He was known by : ‘ ‘ 
. his good works, a son of the family and won- THE Higher Learning in the Blue Grass, 
4 derful progress of activities. He demonstrated as described in a current press dispatch: 
‘tn that true liberty under race men's influence A course in cross-word puzzles has been added 
“a might be understood the world over. But to to the curriculum at the college of engineering, 
i honor him, we give credit to a Christian gen- Usiversicy of Kentucky, ic was anunuiel 
id tleman, the ambassador na from God, the Sunda °d Poon 8 al Anderson. Dest 
honest leader in public affairs, who served his pm = Gm eowweel puzzles ere cd 
people and dealt with the currents on a fifty- cational, scientific, instructive and mentally 
; fifty basis. As a majority he was a masterpiece stimulative, as well as entertaining. His senior 
of an extraordinary reputation, backed up with students, therefore, will hereafter spend part 
a wholesome culture and keen humor and merit of their etad inde in attempting to solve 
4 the world will live long to forget. che squares. fun pang ; 
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to, New York City, Charleston and Jack- 
owrlle, and traveled by the shortest and 
uickest routes until they met, they would 
shake hands sixteen and one-half yards north 
of the Customs House on Fourth street, Louis- 
ville, on a sewer cap midway between a trolley 


pole and a fire plug. ; 
LOUISIANA 


Reassurinc news from New Orleans in the 
enterprising Boston Telegram: 


Bourbon is the only scarce thing in the way of 


ourbon is 
— sane 


ConTRIBUTION to historical science by the 
preéminent Portland Press-Herald: 


An implicit trust in God and its fulfillment 
rank among the many recorded facts of history. 


Morat progress in the new Occupied Ter- 

ritory of the Ku Klux, as reported by a 

press dispatch from Waterville: 
Women students at Colby College who smoke 
will be expelled immediately from the institu- 
tion, it was announced by Miss Nettie N. M. 
Runnels, Dean of the Woman's Division, in let- 
ters sent last night to the parents of all girls 
enrolled in the school. 


MARYLAND 


Mepicat miracle in the shadow of the 
Johns Hopkins Medical School, described 
by Uncle Jim Keeler, of 3706 Thirty-second 
street, Mt. Rainier: 

My stomach was in such a bad fix for fourteen 

cars that I couldn't eat anything fried, or 
atty, mot even butter. In fact, I could eat 
scarcely anything and my stomach would puff 
and swell to twice its normal size. I would have 
terrible pains :n the stomach and back and also 
frightful dizzy spells. The truth is, my condi- 
tion was so deplorable for those fourteen years 
that I was mele to work at all. Finally I was 
attracted to Tanlac by a testimonial of an old 
G. A. R. comrade of mine, who testified that he 
felt twenty years younger after taking Tanlac. 
I knew him to be a truthful man, so I lost no 
time in getting some Tanlac. After finishin 
the first bottle I noticed the puffing and swell- 
ing was not so bad. So I kept taking Tanlac for 
about five months and all my distress and pains 
left me. I now eat and digest everything and 
they can't get the food too fat for me. I am now 
eighty years old, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Lirerary note from the enlightened Daily 
Press of Newburyport: 


During his discourse Mr. Rogers quoted selec- 
tions from poems by Kipling and other great 
thinkers. = << " 





PaTRIOTIC reflections of the eminent chief 
editorial writer of the Boston Pos: 


It may be said with certainty that golf and 
tennis, basebal] and football, and all the other 
virile sports so extraordinarily popular among 
Americans and Britons, are chiefly responsible 
for the rarity of degeneracy in this country and 
in the British Isles as contrasted with much of 
Europe. Golf is just beginning to win popu- 
larity in Germany. If it can continue to win 
adherents there and to spread into Austria and 
the neighboring lands, it will do more to check 
abnormal depravities than all the researches of 
Freud and his followers. 


Carryinoc on the Emerson tradition in the 
shadow of Harvard, as described by the 
historic Boston Globe: 


The greatest tribute which any man could pos- 
sibly receive was paid yesterday to ie Bal. 
lantyne, a Boston attorney recently chosen 
supreme chancellor of the Knights of Pythias. 
In his honor and in recognition of the fact that 
he is the first Massachusetts man to attain this 
office in the organization, nearly fifteen thou- 
sand members of the order paraded for more 
than two hours through the streets of Boston, 
with twenty bands and fifty-two floats of ex- 
traordinary beauty, and ended their march at 
Mechanic's Building, where the celebration of 
“Our John's” election was continued through- 
out the evening with elaborate festivities. 


Item of church news from Roxbury in the 
public prints of a recent date: 


While the pastor of the Church of God, col- 
ored, was in the midst of his sermon Sunday he 
was suddenly interrupted by the screams of a 
woman in the rear of the building. Investiga- 
tion disclosed that Mary W. Willis, who says 
she is ninety-six years old, had become so en- 

rossed in the sermon that she had unwittingly 
Backed up and sat down on a red hot stove. 
She arose quickly, but her burns will incon- 
venience her for several weeks. 


MICHIGAN 


SpEciMENn of aoe criticism by the emi- 
nent chief editorial writer of the Detroit 
Free Press: 


The true mission of the novel is to entertain in 
hours of weariness or in time of recreation, and 
when writers try to make it do something else, 
they become a good deal of a nuisance. 


MINNESOTA 


WakNINc to amorous motorists on a police 
sign at Lake Johanna: 
Side curtains not permitted unless it is raining. 


Picture of the Nordic Blond paradise 
drawn by a contributor to the Journal of 
the American Medical Association: 
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I have lived in Minnesota, the land of Magnus 
Johnson, for thirteen years, a western Scandi- 
navia where the birds sing in Swedish, the 
wind sighs its lullabyes in Norwegian, and the 
snow and rain beat against the windows to the 
tune of a Danish dirge. 


MISSISSIPPI 


From an address to the Kiwanis Club of 
Columbus, a rising town on the Tombig- 
bee river, by the Rev. W. F. Powell, a 
gifted exhorter of those parts: 


God was the first Kiwanian. 


MISSOURI 


Rurat Missouri's contribution to the the- 

ory and practice of the New Journalism, 

as reported in a dispatch from St. Joe: 
Announcement of the consolidation of the 
Andrew County Democrat and the Savannah 
Reporter (Republican), both published at Savan- 
nah, Missouri, was made recently. Of opposite 
— faiths, both papers have been pub- 
ished weekly for many years. Hereafter the 
Democrat-Reporter will be published semi- 
weekly, one issue to advocate Democratic prin- 
ciples and the other to advance Republican 
principles. 


Lertrer received, according to the Journal 

of the American Medical Association, by 

the editor of a St. Louis health column: 
Dear Sir: Kindly give initials and address of a 
reliable on who performs abortions in 
the Globe-Democrat medical column. I am a 
busy woman and cannot afford to raise a 
family. Thanks for any information. 


NEBRASKA 


Proup boast of the Hon. Edgar Howard, 
LL.B., Representative in Congress from 
the third Nebraska district: 
No man or woman in our Nebraska has ever 
read in a Nebraska newspaper the published 
statement that any Nebraska woman was get- 
ting ready for the visit of the stork. In our 
clean Nebraska atmosphere such a publication 
as that would be regarded as unclean. 


ContrisuTion to the American language 
by the eminent Plattsmouth Journal: 
Miss Mia and Barbara Gering very pleasantly 
entertained on Saturday evening at a dinnering. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Tue passing of a New Hampshire worthy, 
as reported by the learned Express, of Port- 
land, Maine: 


James Somers died suddenly while attending 
mass at St. Mary's Catholic Church 
morning. Mr. Somers conducted a barber 

on Central avenue twenty-five years. He was 
the man who shaved Harry K. Thaw when the 
latter was in New Hampshire as a fugitive 
from the Matteawan Asylum. 


_ NEW JERSEY 


ContrisuTion to the Higher Jurisprudeng 
by the learned i emge! of the Court of 
Oyer and Terminer of Essex county, a 
reported in a current news dispatch: 


The dying words of an atheist or an unbeliever 
are inadmissible as evidence in court in New 
Jersey. On the strength of a precedent estab- 
lished in 1857, Judge Porter refused to admit 
the testimony of Detective Sergeant Carbally, 
of Newark, concerning a conversation he had 
with Thomas R. Loan while Loan was bein 
taken to a hospital after having been shot. 4 
asked Loan if he wanted a priest or a minister,” 
Carbally said on the stand. ‘‘He said he was an 
atheist and did not want any religious assist- 


ance.”’ 
NEW YORK 


Lucusriovs conclusions of the Rev. John 
Roach Straton, D.D., the Baptist Pope of 
New York, as reported by the world 
famous Times: 


Vice and crime are increasing day by day. Sen- 
sualism rules supreme on stage and screen. 
Many anaes and best sellers are putrid 
with moral iniquity. The popular dance has de- 
scended to the lowest depthe of degradation, 
Churches on every side are lukewarm and spit- 
itually paralyzed, and blatant infidelity is pro 
claiming its untruths in college halls and even 
from many pulpits of the land. The — 
vow is becoming a scrap of paper. The fo 
tions of the home have all been destroyed 
commercialized amusements and a money- 
pleasure-crazed race is rushing on toward the 
precipice! 

From a public bull by E. F. Albee, the 

eminent vaudeville magnate: 
Vaudeville has accepted Christ's teachings. 
For the past eight years they have been lived 


up to by the managers and artists in this 
branch of the theatrical profession. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Errects of the war for democracy — 
the Tar Heels, as reported in a dispa 
from Goldsboro: 


Allen Moses and his wife, wealthy Nees 
left here in Pullman berths tonight for Wash- 
ington and New York. This is the first time 
in the history of this city that Negroes have 
“had the nerve,"’ as one citizen expressed it, t0 
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tickets here. White citizens are 
aroused, and it is said the Ku Klux Klan will 
be asked to give Moses a warm reception on 


his return. 


buy sleeper 


OHIO 


Worxrnos of the Holy Spirit in the domain 


of Daughert 
as describe 
from Columbus: 
letter received by Vernon M. Riegel, state 
yr of education, has been added to the 
“conscience section” of his department. The 
letter is from a school teacher who admits tho: 
during his service he has never given the 
amount of time required by law to the teaching 
of hygiene, thrift, and fire prevention. “'I have 
written this because I have promised God to 
make right everything in my life which is not 
or has not been right, as near as possible,” the 
letter says. 


Printep card hanging in the bedrooms 
a leading hotel in the same city: 


When entertaining guests of the opposite sex 
in one’s bedroom, it is customary to leave the 
door open at least six inches. 


OKLAHOMA 


and the Anti-Saloon League, 
in a current press dispatch 


of 


ConrrisuTion to the New Toxicology by 
the Muskogee correspondext of the Okla- 


homa City News: 


Miss Allie Henderson, the Braggs school girl 
whom J. H. Davis, piano tuner, is alleged to 
have kidnaped October 21, took the witness 
stand here in the trial of Davis and testified 
that Davis gave her chewing gum that dazed 
her. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Patriotic 
delphia Bulletin: 


Sir: Just a word relative to the cross-word puz- 
zles of the Bulletin. It is very tantalizing to me, 
and I am sure to others also, to complete the 
entire puzzle except some word in a foreign lan- 
guage. I am purely American and, of course, 

light in things American. The cross-word 
puzzles if confined to English will enlighten 
me and enlarge my vocabulary, but if the for- 
eign clement is injected, I fear I will get dis- 
gusted and quit, thereby losing the effect which 
cross-word problems are supposed to exercise. 
I know no foreign languages and there are 
many in my class. I have only a dictionary and 
it does not tell who are the Greek gods, what 
the Latin is for so-and-so, who was the Roman 
Emperor 300 B. C. or the Arcadian God of 
Shepherds. Please do not consider me intelligent 
when I make the assertion that I master the 
English section every night, because I am only 
one of the many products of public schools. 


rotest in the eminent Phila- 
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We see the foreign clement stuck into every- 
thing today, so try to keep the cross-words 
purely American. B. P. 


Procress of connoisseurship among the 
Philadelphia Babbitts, as reported by the 
same papéer: 
Watkins Glen, New York, renowned through- 
out the world for its beauty, has been repro- 
duced in paraffine and mutton suet by John 
Gysling, chef at the Union League. Last night 
the Glen was unveiled and viewed by members 
of the League. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Procress of the Higher mpeg at Brown 
University, as renorted by the New Student: 


At Brown a Jun.cr Kiwanis Club is being or- 
ganized. The organization will include “‘men 
on the campus interested in boosting the name 
of Brown.” 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Tue moral equivalent of the Monday Opera 
Club in the Baptist reaches of rural South 
Carolina, as described by a Blackville dis- 
patch to the Columbia papers: 


One of the most unigue, unusual and a meng 
events of the eegn cpmenel here Tuesday eve- 
ning, when Miss Martha Abigail Sanders and 
Mr. Ulysses Sill were united in marriage in the 
Baptist church. The symbols and color scheme 
of the Ku Klux Klan made beautiful decora- 
tions. The lights of the church were turned 
out, and the fiery cross, illuminated by many 
tiny electric lights, threw a lovely glow over 
the scene. It is estimated that there were 1,100 
see present; 300 could not be seated. 

romptly at 8 o'clock the wedding march 
began. Preceding the bridal party Klansmen 
began to march down both aisles, single file, 
turning near the rostrum and lining them- 
selves against both side walls of the large audi- 
torium, the lines almost filling both walls of 
the building. Next came the bridal party, con- 
sisting of cight Klansmen and eight brides- 
maids. The bride, who was never more lovel 
than in the robe of the order, carrying a beauti- 
ful bouquet of bride roses, entered with the 
dame of honor. They were met on the rostruin 
by the groom and the officiating minister. a 
Klansman. All who took part in the wedding 
were robed, and all were masked except the 
bride and groom and dame of honor. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Tue development of ecclesiastical ranks 
and dignities in the former haunts of the 
buffalo and the coyote, as revealed by the 
Signatures to a Dy smo presented to Con- 
gress by the Federation Council of the 
Churches of Christ in South Dakota. 
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2 — Rev. Davis J. Se. 
iest Vice Superi of # gational 
Churches of South Dakota. ds 


Tus Rav. A. Pierce Watrz 
Second Vice Pastor of the Baptist Church at Ips- 
wich, S. Dak. 

Tue Rev. G. E. Bonner 
Third Vice Superintendent of the Evangelical 

Churches of South Dakota. 

Tue Rev. D. M. Burr 
Fourth Vice Retired Former Superintendent of the 
Aberdeen District of the Presbyterian Church. 


TEXAS 


Exuttant gloat of the great Christian 
journal, the eminent Express of San An- 
tonio: 
More Methodists are reading the daily news- 
raw today than ever before, and more 
ethodists are editors, publishers and writers 
of the newspapers than ever in the history of 
the church. 


Gueanep from an Associated Press dis- 
patch from the same town: 


Beethoven Hall, headquarters of the San An- 
tonio Ku Klux Klan... 


VIRGINIA 


Narrow victory of civic evolution in the 
foothills of the Little Walker mountains, 
as reported by a dispatch from Pulaski to 
the celebrated Baltimore Sunpaper: 

Cows were banished from Pulaski streets in a 


referendum election today by a majority of two. 
There were 417 votes against and 415 for. 
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WASHINGTON 


Law EnrorceMentT in rural Washi 
as a in a dispatch from to 
the 


About 225 members of the I. W. W. were loaded 
into six automobile trucks near 

*Wash., by Sheriff Conn of Skagit county and 
taken to the Snohomish county line, unloaded 
and told to keep going. The sheriff and twenty. 
two deputies marched upon a bridge over 
Baker river leading to a hydroelectric 
where a strike was on, and seized 150 men, 


urtis papers: 





WISCONSIN | 


SINISTER notice on the magazine table jp | 
the public library at Madison, seat of the 
University of Wisconsin, the Wisconsig 
Academy of Sciences, Arts and Letters, 
and the State Hospital for the Insane: 


NOTICE! 


Help us to find the person who steals each week 
Foe Nation 
He sneaks it away and then sneaks it‘ back 


again. 
WYOMING 


Procress of science in the foothills of the 
Table Mountains, as revealed by an adver- 
tisement in the Green River Star: 


I will remove tonsils and adenoids at your own 
home, climinating the expense of hospital, 
which is much better for the patient by not 
being out in the atmosphere and avoiding the 
contracting of pneumonia. I have one of the 
best trained nurses to assist me. 
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THE CAREER OF AN ARTIST 


BY ALVIN F. HARLOW 


I’ the matter of plain and fancy mis- 


i 














representation, politicians, press 
agents, newspaper reporters and medi- 
cine men have little, so to speak, on me. 
The plush-coat clique would be apt to 
refer to me as a mere draftsman; but in 
the prideful technology of the advertising 
business, I am a commercial artist; and it 
is the function of the commercial artist 
and the photo-engraver, when dealing 
with advertisers and publicity-seekers, to 
represent things, not as they are, but as 
they ought to be or as the client wishes 
they were. 
There has been much improvement in 
advertising veracity during the twenty- 
five years which measure my career, but 
bunk still prevails to an extent which few 
realize, even with the evidences spread 
before every eye. Consider, for example, 
one of the milder forms of gentlemanly 
hokum still in vogue, namely, the Bird's 
Eye View, or as it is now more generally 
called, the Airplane View. No manufac- 
turing plant is complete without its air- 
plane view. Its principal function is to 
scintillate on the letterheads and advertis- 


| ing matter of the concern, but I've known 


manufacturers who had airplane views of 
their factories made at an expense of sev- 
eral hundred dollars, and then simply 
framed the drawings and hung them in 
the office—nothing more; when you could 
have stepped outside the office door and 
seen the plant itself, gratis and au naturel. 
There is an interesting psychological rea- 
son for this. You have, of course, seen the 
photograph in which Cousin Clarence or 
mayhap Aunt Jessie is so unbelievably 
dolled up, posed with such a dulcet smirk 


and finished with such an obliteration of 
wrinkles, moles, warts and facial deformi- 
ties that one could not swear that the 
picture did not represent Rudolph Valen- 
tino or Rubye De Remer. All bird’s eye 
views are made after the same principle, 
save thar as a flatterer the commercial 
artist is miles in advance of the portrait 
photographer. If any have ever been made 
any other way—and accepted by the cus- 
tomer—I haven't seen them. 

The first inviolable rule in making a 
bird’s eye view is that the plant shall 
appear much larger than it is. If the factory 
is a tolerably long one, it appears in the 
drawing as stretching out almost to the 
crack of doom. If there are twenty win- 
dows in the side of a building, they in- 
crease to at least thirty. An additional 
story, too, often appears. Many a two- 
story structure magically grows to three 
stories; and patent medicine factories have 
been known to add two or more stories 
and even to increase the number of build- 
ings. By the same token, little ten-by- 
twelve tool houses may appear in the pic- 
ture to be important units in the factory. 
Railroad tracks around and through the 
plant are increased in mileage, and there 
must be at least four or five switch engines 
trying to keep up with the task of moving 
the factory's colossal output and to supply 
its apparently insatiable maw with empty 
cats. The natty appearance of the buildings 
must be seen in the artist's drawing to be 
appreciated. Their walls and roofs are so 
free from any roughness or imperfection 
as positively to glitter. These drawings 
are in most cases made with the air brush, 
which imparts an almost ethereal softness 
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and smoothness to everything it pictures. 
If the factory is located in a city, the streets 
around it appear to be paved with plate 
glass; yet on this polished surface hordes 
of trucks and pedestrians go daringly to 
and fro about the company’s business. 
The street is usually bordered with mar- 
velously symmetrical shade trees, all of 
the same size and shape. 

If the factory is located in a village or 
on the outskirts of town, no matter how 
ugly its surroundings may be, it is repre- 
sented as being in the midst of a smiling 
landscape unsurpassed in beauty even by 
Moore's Sweet Vale of Avoca. I have seen 
factories whose environs were unkempt in 
the extreme—weeds as high as your head, 
junk thrown about everywhere, hillocks 
of earth and stone left by the excavators 
when the building was begun, piles of 
factory refuse—and yet in the picture the 
buildings appeared as set in beautifully 
parked grounds with rows of shade trees, 
velvety lawns—one could roller-skate on 
the lawns—flower beds, possibly even a 
fountain. I have seen a little muddy, odor- 
ous creek, covered with oil or green scum, 
metamorphosed by the hand of the artist 
into a sparkling river with steamboats 
going to and fro upon its bosom. And the 
funniest point of all is that this solemn 
bunk circulates right in the home town, 
where everybody knows the factory as it 
really is. Yet nobody laughs at it or con- 
demns it; hokum has been common for so 
long that it is regarded as the regular and 
inevitable thing. 


II 


One of the boldest bits of faking that I 
ever saw was that of the proprietor of a 
business college in a certain middle west- 
ern city several years ago. His school occu- 
pied the third floor of an old-fashioned 
office building down town, but at his be- 
hest we drew for him a picture of his 
institution, representing it as an extensive 
establishment located in the midst of a 
large campus whereon swarms of students 
disported themselves at baseball, football, 
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tennis and other pastimes. He used ‘this 
in advertising all over the country. Hoy 
he explained the discrepancy to studeny 
who came to his college I don’t know. 
perhaps his excuse was that the picture 
represented a projected plant or one unde 
construction somewhere in the city. I don’t 
know what else he could have said. By 
think of the clear, cold, crystalline 
required to do that sort of thing, magnif. 
cently disregardful of consequences! 

A similar fake was that of Doctors Qj. 


and L. Z. Pyke, the well-known cance | 


specialists, who were later so extensj 
muck-raked by certain magazines. The 
Doctors Pyke had their offices and sani. 
tarium in an old-fashioned residence x 
the edge of the downtown district. The 
building stood on a fifty-foot lot, other 
residences rubbing elbows with it. The 
doctors didn’t need any more elaborate 
plant; they were coining money where 
they were. But for advertising purposes 
they employed us to draw a picture of 
their sanitarium, representing it as some- 
where near the size of the State Capitol 
and located in a great park full of trees, 
shrubbery, fountains and winding drives. 
And then after achieving this triumph of 
art, we had to threaten suit before we 
could collect for it! 


Three of mankind's greatest cravings / 
are for money, for some sort of worship | 


and for relief from pain; and on thes 
three, therefore, the majority of swindles 
build their fortunes. Some of the greatest 
fakery ever practiced with the aid of the 
artist and photo-engraver has been perpe 
trated by quack doctors and cure-all com 
pounders. When I began my career, the 
quack and the patent medicine shark wer 
in their prime. They still flourish, but they 
are not quite so numerous according 
population, and their work must be cler 
erer, and a bit more discreetly done that 
in former days; for now there are laws! 
Engravers today are still making before 
and-after-taking pictures and fac-similesd 
testimonial letters. How and where the 
quacks get all these photographs and let 
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ters it would take too long to explain. 
Many of the letters are plain fakes, of 
course, but some of them are written by 
poor boobs who actually believe that they 
have been benefited. They feel that they 
“can never sufficiently repay you,”’ they 
“pray that God may bless you in your 
noble work," and so on. How they get 
that way it is hard to tell, though the 
artificial stimulation of the alcohol in the 
medicine may have something to do with 
it. 

But my experience with illustrative 
work has convinced me that about nine 
hundred and ninety-nine out of every thou- 
sand of these before-and-after-taking pic- 
tures are partly or entirely spurious. Some 
of them are purely imaginary, the whole 
portrait having been drawn in water color 
by the commercial artist. Then a name is 
invented by the “‘doctor’’ or one of his 
staff and given to the supposed patient, 
and the address attached is either a town 
or a street which does not exist. Some- 
times photographs of people long dead 
are used; in other cases an actual photo- 
graph of a living person is used and the 
subject is paid a modest stipend by the 
doctor to pose as a cure. But in any case, 
it's a thousand to one that the before-and- 
after appearance has been produced by the 
combined skill of the artist and engraver. 

To begin with, no man or woman who 
is run down and emaciated from disease 
is apt to have a picture taken; so genuine 
before-taking photographs must be ex- 
tremely hard to find. I myself have aided 
in the making of hundreds of fake ones. 
A touch of shadow under each cheek bone, 
a bit of darkening around the eyes to 
make them appear hollow, a little draw- 
ing down of the corners of the mouth, 
perhaps even a slight dishevelling of the 
hair, and there you have a sick man. We 
have even painted tumors, boils, pimples, 
crofula, eczema and dozens of other afflic- 
tions on pictures of tolerably sound-looking 
faces and bodies. Then, after the cut is 
made, the retouching is washed off the 
Photograph and it is glorified a bit— 
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wrinkles are painted out, sparxle is put 
into the eyes, the corners of the mouth 
perhaps twitched up in just the suggestion 
of a smile, and there is your sound, healthy, 
contented man who has been made over 
and inducted into a new life by six bottles 
of Liquozone or Kickapoo Indian Sagwa. 

Some of the most artistic of these ante- 
and-post jobs have been done on the sup- 
posed pupils of direct-by-mail physical 
culture instructors. Put a man of average 
physical development into the hands of an 
expert commercial photographer, and mir- 
acles can be worked with him. He must 
have two bust photographs made, bare to 
the waist. In the first he folds his arms 
loosely or lets them hang dejectedly by 
his side, lets his shoulders slump forward, 
and assumes a woe-begone expression. The 
artist now takes charge of the print, puts 
the touches about the face that make it 
thin, and adds a number of light strokes 
across the trunk to indicate the position 
of every rib, thereby making the subject 
look like a famine sufferer. The outline of 
the arm muscles can even be reduced by a 
skilful retoucher. This done, we have be- 
fore us a weak, anemic individual who, 
before he began taking daily exercises, was 
without ambition and without hope; who 
had scarcely strength to drag himself to 
the table, and when he got there, dared 
eat nothing heavier than milk toast, be- 
cause of his poor digestion. 

But now the subject poses again—not 
only on the same day, but perhaps within 
five minutes of the time of making the 
other picture. He folds his arms tightly 
across his chest so as to bulge the biceps 
upward and throws his shoulders back in 
a peacock strut, meanwhile assuming a 
proud, confident, self-satisfied expression. 
Or he may extend his arms outward from 
the shoulder and bend the forearms up- 
ward in a sort of square-cornered letter U; 
the fists are clenched tightly to swell the 
arm and shoulder muscles, and as he is 
photographed against a dark background, 
the artist finds it easy to enlarge these 
muscles by the clever use of a little white 
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paint. The finished job represents Mr. An- 
thony Heckenspeck, of No. 999 East 136th 
street, New York City, before and after 
indulging in Professor Hercules Milo’s 
physical culture correspondence course of 
twenty weckly lessons. The photographs 
are accompanied by a testimonial letter 
from Mr. Heckenspeck, in which he de- 
clares that the benefits obtained have been 
so great that if the course had cost him ten 
thousand dollars ($10,000) he would say 
that it was money well spent. 

I have seen a number of cancer quacks 
during my career, but in that midwestern 
city of ours we used to have some of the 
best in the business—and by best I mean 
the nerviest and least conscientious. The 
Drs. Pyke, for example, were pretty good, 
but they were excelled by two others 
whom I shall call Drs. Jinks and Jimmison. 
The Drs. J. and J. flashed upon the town 
one day in the cyclonic fashion popular 
with such grafters, leased a suite of offices, 
began spreading quarter- and half-page ad- 
vertisements through the newspapers, and 
within a week had patients fighting for 
admission to their consulting-rooms. 

Our engraving house reaped a rich har- 
vest from those fellows. Every two or 
three days their representative came over 
to our place with a batch of photographs. 
Among them were pictures of people af- 
flicted with some of the most dreadful 
tumors that anyone ever saw. I think it 
probable that the doctors had photographs 
made of all the worst cases that came to 
them and used them only in cities where 
they did business thereafter. Certainly, 
unless the subjects were bribed, it would 
require more nerve even than the average 
quack possesses to sponsor, right in the 
home town of a patient, what they next 
ordered us to do; and that was to paint 
out the tumors entirely, and put in smooth, 
healthy, velvety skin. The resulting en- 
gtavings were supposed to represent the 
patients after taking treatment from Drs. 

J. and J. 

But the worst is yet to come. They 

brought us also numerous cabinet photo- 
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graphs which they had gathered some 
where and somehow, mostly of 


rustic or ignorant looking folk, but a 
ently in excellent health. These re 


the subjects after being treated by the 


world-famous specialists; now we mug 
show them as they looked before. Accopd. 
ingly, we were instructed to paint 
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every photograph some horrific growth! | 


Even with years of experience behind me, 
I felt somewhat like a yellow dog while 
perpetrating this stuff; but M., another 
artist of rather more callous temperament, 
who had begun his career as a painter and 


letterer of railroad cars, rather enjoyed, |] 
think, the thrill of achieving something | 


peculiarly nauseating. 


“Look here, Bill!’’ he would exclaim, | 


hurrying to my table with a shocking ex. 
ample in his hand and his face aglow with 
honest pride, ‘I think I've done a hum- 
dinger on this one!"’ and usually he had! 
His productions gave the Drs. Jinks and 
Jimmison entire satisfaction. 


Ill 





There was in that city (and may be yet) | 


an old chap calling himself Dr. Q. who 
manufactured a cure-all which he called 
Brazilian Balm—most of the ingredients 
being Roots and Herbs Procured at Enor- 
mous Expense and Hazard from the Utter. 
most Depths of the Great Tropical Forests 
whence flow the Mighty Tributaries of the 
Amazon. Dr. Q. concocted his stuff ma 
little building fronting on an alley out in 
a cheap residence district of the city and 
had not over a dozen employés, but his 
advertising would have led you to believe 
that his plant was as large as the Gay 
steel works; and incidentally, that littl 
shack was yielding him a substantial 
income. 

At the time when America was just 
learning that there is such an affliction # 
“la grippe’’—doctors call it influenza now 
—Dr. Q. announced to a gratified world 
that Brazilian Balm was the greatest, may, 
the only specific yet discovered for the new 
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disease; and on that theory, he sold tons 
of it. The doctor, who was a solemn, 
wizened little old chap with a gray chin 
beard, was his own advertising manager. 


_ He came to me one day when the grippe 


idemic was just getting under way and 
said, “I want you to draw me a picture of 


| a grippe germ.” 


“Have you had one photographed?”’ I 
inquired. , 

“No,” he replied, ignoring my flippant 
tone. 

“Then what am I to work from, Doc- 
tor?’ I asked. ‘‘I don’t recall ever having 
seen a grippe germ in my life, nor a picture 


' of one.” 


He dismissed this objection with a wave 
of the hand. 

“That doesn’t matter,’’ he said. *‘Just 
draw an egg-shaped thing with one eye 
on the smaller end and a lot of long, wrig- 
gly legs’’—he illustrated with sinuous 
movements of his arms,—*‘like cuttlefish 
tentacles, you know. That's the way a 
grippe germ looks. But be sure to make it 
horrible looking.” 

With some misgivings I set to work to 
evolve a Dantean conception of the desired 
microbe from my imagination, and made a 
pencil sketch of it. The doctor declared 
that it was remarkably lifelike, and only 
needed a few more legs to make it perfect. 
If 1 would judiciously distribute about 
half a dozen here and there, the thing 
would be just right. I did so, and he was 
delighted. That cut appeared in his adver- 
tising for years afterwards under the cap- 
tion, ‘“Grippe Germ From a Photograph. 
Magnified 1,600 Diameters.”’ 

Another group of charlatans came to our 
fair city—and this hasn't been so very 
Many years ago, cither—and engaged a 
whole floor in our largest and newest 
office building. The newspaper advertising 
of this aggregation (sometimes running to 
full pages) used the name of only one man, 
Dr. Telfourd Tomson, but there must have 
been at least half a dozen of the “‘doctors."’ 
I saw that many myself. One man couldn't 
have begun to handle the volume of busi- 
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ness which their display advertising 
quickly worked up. Clients were soon sit- 
ting around their reception-room four deep, 
impatiently awaiting consultation. Per- 
haps each one of these poor dupes was 
made to believe that he was being treated 
by the real and only Doctor Tomson— 
when, as a matter of fact, there may not 
have been a single one of the gang who 
legitimately bore that name. As I recall 
his advertising, Dr. Tomson magnificently 
agreed to cure all diseases. 

Our engraving shop had acquired a high 
reputation among the quacks, and we got 
all of Dr. Tomson’s business. The particu- 
lar specialist who conducted all negotia- 
tions with us was a smug, sedate gentle- 
man with glistening black hair and shaven 
lips but impressive side whiskers. Under 
his direction we prepared numerous before- 
and-after photographs, but we went far- 
ther than this and made a number of en- 
tirely original drawings of persons bent 
double by rheumatism, children with rick- 
ets, shocking cases of scrofula and various 
skin troubles, also diseased organs, such 
as hearts, livers, lungs and kidneys, all of 
which we represented as being in desperate 
case, indeed. Each and every one of these 
creations was advertised as having been 
made from an actual photograph showing 
the condition of a bona fide patient just 
before Dr. Telfourd Tomson took hold of 
the apparently hopeless case. The name of 
the sufferer was delicately withheld from 
the advertising, but anyone desiring to 
check up on the matter would be given 
the name by Dr. Tomson upon private in- 
quiry. I doubt whether anyone ever made 
such an inquiry; sufferers from disease were 
too eager to believe and others were too 
busy with their own affairs to care; but if 
you had inquired, you would probably 
have learned that such-and-such a picture 
was an actual photograph of the left kid- 
ney of Mrs. Gwendolen Pipgras, of No. 
2,285 Colorado Claro avenue, Tia Juana, 
Cal., just before Dr. Telfourd Tomson re- 
stored it to normalcy and thereby saved 
the life of its owner. The brutal truth that 
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I, a hack draughtsman, had evolved the 
thing from an old medical text-book and 
suggestions by the solemn emissary of Dr. 
Tomson, if revealed to you, might have 
destroyed your faith in mankind. I say it 
might have; but the probabilities are that 
after a brief period of cynicism you would 
have fallen for the very next plausible 
quack that came along. After years of ob- 
servation of human reactions to advertis- 
ing, I venture to say that Tia Juana was 
so far away from our town and most of 
our suffering citizens would have been so 
overwhelmed by the polysyllabic proof 
offered, that not one of them would have 
gone so far as to ascertain whether Mrs. 
Gwendolen Pipgras did exist or ever had 
existed.' And of course there may have 
been a real Mrs. Pipgras on the pay-roll 
of Dr. Tomson, ready to admit having 
been cured by him of any and all diseases 
known to the medical profession. 


IV 


Many middle-aged folk will remember the 
furor created a quarter of a century ago by 
Francis Schlatter, the divine healer, who 
arose in the West and drew so many dis- 
ciples to him and seemed to be making 
such a good thing of it that, as in all cases 
of business success, an imitator presently 
appeared. This imitator’s name was Scha- 
fer, or at least he so called himself, hop- 
ing, perhaps, by the similarity of names to 
confuse the ignorant and delude them into 
believing him the original healer. 

I was working late at the office on a rush 
job one Summer Saturday afternoon. Ev- 
eryone else had departed when I heard a 
step outside my pen, and turning, saw a 
strange vision. A man clad in a long, 
monkish brown robe, corded at the waist 
and reaching nearly to the floor, stood 
before me. He was bareheaded, his long 
brown hair fell to his shoulders, and he 
wore a forked, wavy beard. It was a great 
make-up. His brown eyes might have been 
called gentle had they not had something 
shifty and hang-dog about them. 
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“Good evening!”’ said I. 
“Good evening!’’ he responded, api 
then introduced himself; ‘‘I am Schafer.” 
Evidently he didn’t think it 
to explain Schafer, and at that period 
wasn't. I had heard of him. — 
“I want to see about having a cut mak 
of myself,"’ said he. ‘‘An engraving, yoy 
know.” 





—._ 


He didn’t explain how the cut was to | 


be used, but I supposed that he must he 
judiciously using printed publicity; pep. 
haps he had a press agent. I quoted prices 
on halftones. 

“Have you a photograph from which 
we can make the cut?’ I asked. 

“Well, no,’’ he confessed, hesitatingly, 
“IT sort of thought maybe you'd hay 
something—"’ 

He broke off and left me befogged as to 
his meaning. I sat looking at him in 
quiringly. <9 

“I thought perhaps,’’ he went on, his 

glance shifting from mine to the walls or 
the floor at every other word, “‘that you 
had some picture of Christ's head that 
could be used for mine. You see, people 
think I look a great deal like Christ, and 
oo" ‘ 
I stared at him, amazed at his impu- 
dence. His make-up was obviously planned 
to copy the traditional appearance of Jesus; 
but the thought occurred to me that the 
lowly Nazarene, meck as He was, could 
hardly have worn the look and manner 
of a sheep-killing dog, as did my pro 
spective customer. 

We made a halftone plate of Jesus for 
him, and he used it regularly thereafter 
as a portrait of himself! 

Oh, yes, we commercia! artists help all 
the healers and cults to prove their doc 
trines! I am not sure that religious charle 
tans have not taken as much money from 
gullible humankind as either stock swit- 
dlers or quack doctors—perhaps more. 

There is a certain old gentleman for 
whom we occasionally engrave a cut which 
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has to do with spiritualism. He brought — 
us a picture one day which he said had 
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inted by spirits in less than ten 
vow and ied to make a halftone 
from it. It was the portrait of a young 
woman (at least, we took it that she was 
intended to be young) done on a plaque 
about the size of a large dinner plate. I 
had always supposed that anything per- 
formed by denizens of the spirit world 
must necessarily be of a quality so far 
surpassing human achievement as to ap- 
pear perfection in our cycs; but this paint- 
ing was SO crude that we would have been 
apt to suspect that the spirits had not 
given even five minutes to it had it not 
been for the evidences of slow and pain- 
fully laborious work in the execution of 
it. The brush strokes were faltering and 
amateurish in the extreme, and some parts 
had been painted over and over again. 
There were plenty of pupils in our Manual 
Training School who could have done 
better work. And down at the lower edge 
of the plaque, where the paint was thin, 
we used a magnifying glass and made an 
interesting discovery—namely, that the 
spirits had found it necessary to outline 
the drawing in pencil before applying the 
paint—just like ordinary amateur artists! 

The old man who brought us the paint- 
ing was so sincere and seemed to believe 
in it so implicitly that I am constrained 
to believe he himself was one of the dupes. 
That crude, unlovely thing—with some 
of its rawness softened and concealed, it 
is true, by the reduction in size and the 
imperfect rendering of the black and white 
print—appeared in a magazine devoted to 
such things, and no doubt was regarded 
with open-mouthed awe by the devotees 
as a genuine psychic phenomenon. 

Not long ago I met a rather unique type 
of religious promoter. Mrs. X. was a 
plump woman in the thirties whose face 
would have been prepossessing had it been 
more highly illumined from within by the 
light of intelligence. She expressed much 
uneasiness at being compelled to come to 
our office in person on her errand, because 
she said she was so well known by the 
public that the stares whenever she went 
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out caused her continual embarrassment. 
Our own organization, however, had to 
confess itself so far behind the times that 
we had never heard of her. 

Mrs. X. claimed that she was the right- 
ful head of a certain great religious culr— 
in fact, she admitted that she had been 
divinely chosen for the job—but said she 
was being kept out of her rights by a band 
of grafters who were holding control of 
the organization for the money there was 
in it. The whole movement was thereby 
being split into factions and its very life 
endangered. So bitter had been the oppo- 
sition to her that she had been compelled 
to flee from the city where the headquar- 
ters of the cult were located to avoid assas- 
sination, and even now she was in constant 
danger of being poisoned. 

She had, however, written a book which 
Gif she could raise the money to pay for 
its publication) would be the means of 
placing her in her proper position at the 
head of the church. The whole country 
was clamoring for this work and awaiting 
its publication, one might say, with bated 
breath. The contents of the book had been 
divinely revealed to her. As a paragraph in 
her prospectus said: 


When very close to death, living alone in a store- 
room, left there alone to die or be killed by immi- 
grants who had access to the building by da 
and by night, she, while in this condition A 
modern Daniel in the lion’s den) heard a voice 
from out the silence say to her, “You must write 
a book.’ She answered, ‘‘I cannot."’ The voice 
said: *“You cannot, but God can through you.” 
The voice from that hour dictated so continuously 
to her that it required four secretaries to receive 
the message from her which she received from 
God. She dictated six hundred pages in twenty- 
nine days and nights. 


Just why immigrants should be so inimi- 
cal to her I do not know. There appeared 
to be—mind, I merely say that there ap- 
peared to be—slight inconsistencies here 
and there in her various statements. Why 
she was so brutally flung into this store- 
room to die and by whom, were other 
facts which she did not reveal to me. But 
in another place she stated that the won- 
derful revelation came to her in the soli- 
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tudes of the Great Smoky Mountains, in 
Tennessee, whither she had gone to regain 
her strength ‘‘after a surgical operation so 
severe that the doctors had held out abso- 
lutely no hope of recovery or even con- 
tinued life."’ Now, anyone who is familiar 
with the Smoky Mountains will agree 
with me that they are not infested with 
immigrants, either of the harmless or mur- 
derous species. Furthermore, it is rather 
difficult to get good secretaries at a mo- 
ment’s notice down there—but perhaps 
the revelation was thoughtfully held up 
until Mrs. X. could procure her quota of 
stenographers from the nearest employ- 
ment agency. 

Anyhow, I made a drawing of the reve- 
lation, to be used in her literature. It was 
rather difficult (from my point of view, at 
least) to harmonize the various elements 
in her description of the scene and make 
it appear logical, but I dare say her follow- 
ers swallowed my picture whole, without 
a grain of salt. I showed her lying on a bed 
of straw in the corner of a rough, bare 
room, while above her, from the midst of 
a golden cloud, the light of inspiration 
was breaking, to stream down through 
roof and ceiling upon her. Near her the 
four stenographers (who had contrived to 
supply themselves with typewriters and 
tables, even in that remote spot) were 
laboring at top speed to keep pace with 
the disquisition which flowed from the 
seer's lips. (I suppose all four of the ste- 
nographers worked continuously during 
the twenty-nine days and nights.) In the 
semi-darkness of an adjoining room the 
man-eating immigrants, hideous of mien 
but deterred from entering by fear of the 
divine radiance, growled and gnashed their 
teeth impotently. Truly a thrilling scene 
and one probably never duplicated else- 
where in the world’s history. The mere 
feat of dictating to four stenographers at 
once and keeping them all busy is doubt- 
less unique. 

But that woman was able to convince a 
sufficient number of people with her twad- 
dle to earn a good living. When I last 
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heard of her she was running a “Life 
Center’’ in New York City, and no douly 
she is surrounded by devotees who belieye 
that she is, as she says, a great leady 
unjustly deprived of her rights. She assegrs 
that she has “‘healed many of the wory 
forms of sin,’” as well as ‘‘about 
known disease of importance; also has 
solved a great number of business 
lems. She has successfully, through spirit. 
ual understanding, saved million dolla 
companies from failure."’ This is not sup. 
prising when you learn that in one section 
of her book she gives ‘full instruction ig 
salesmanship, detective system, the great 
problems of Presidents of Companies. The 
understanding of how to stop strikes,” 
What can be said in favor of the so 
called human race, when so amateurish a 


humbug can gain approval, testimonial | 


letters and financial support from suppos- 
edly rational people? 


V 


I've wrested the truth for sharks in other 
lines, too. I've drawn pictures of mining 
operations in full blast and taking out 
quantities of valuable ore, when the truth 
of the matter was, as I suspected in some 
cases and learned for a certainty in others, 
that the promoters owned nothing but a 
piece of blank ground with no ore in it. 
I've drawn pictures of supposedly large 
and flourishing but in reality almost non 
existent towns adjacent to great water 
power projects. I've depicted suburban real 
estate with paved streets, rows of shade 
trees and a pretty home dotted here and 


there as bait, when as a matter of fact, | 


neither the paving nor the trees nor the 
homes were on the ground, and in a few 
cases they never got there. 

Partly by drawing and partly by retouch 
ing, patching and otherwise juggling pho 
tographs, I have placed persons, ani 
and buildings in environments highly mis 
leading to the observer, to say the best 
of it; but the finished job looked so much 
like a real photograph that multitudes of 
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folk unacquainted with the technique of 
the engraving shop have believed the yarn 
told by the picture, often to their great 
financial loss. Those fairy pictures, for ex- 
ample, over which Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
became so enthusiastic—‘‘actual’’ photo- 
graphs of fairies taken in sylvan spots with 
a human being also in the picture to give 
scale to the tiny elves—the production of 
such pictures would be a simple job in any 
photo-engraving shop. . 
Even legitimate businesses have certain 
little genteel prevarications (those bird's 
eye views, for example) which are known 
as such by most people who see them, and 
yet which are tacitly accepted as the nat- 
ural thing. In fact, we who look at them 
prefer the exaggeration or idealization to 
the truth. Nobody save the very small boy 
believes that we shall actually see in the 
circus one-fifth of what the circus posters 


| promise; and yet those posters are so 
| firmly established in our minds as the 


legitimate and normal method of circus 


| advertising that if one of the big shows 
_ should come along, picturing its acts and 


attractions as they really are, we would 
refuse to patronize it—we would be unable 
to believe that it was any more than a 
third-rate aggregation. 

By the same token we look tolerantly 
upon the railroad map which would have 
us believe that the company’s line between 
here and there is as straight as a steel rule, 
when the truth is that it is as devious as 
the trail of a snake crawling over a stone- 
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heap. We are accustomed to the fiction 
and do not complain of it. Likewise, when 
the booster literature of our own city 
claims for it the largest glue factory in the 
world, the greatest assortment of manu- 
factured articles in the world and sundry 
other supremacies, we regard such propa- 
ganda as being quite legitimate, even 
though we have a secret suspicion that 
certain other cities may logically challenge 
some of the statements. 

The 1,400-pound hog (was there ever a 
hog as heavy as that?) which was brought 
up entirely on Marvelo Stock Food I still 
picture with a back as broad and flat as 
the side of a packing case, a heavily bulg- 
ing brow and a mere button of a nose. I 
never saw a hog like that, but it’s the 
conventional way of picturing prize swine, 
and we must conform to it or lose the 
business. Stock are still represented as for- 
saking all other food for Dr. Squankum’s 
Medicated Salt Brick, and the mannfac- 
turer of a medicine for children still has 
the nerve, even in this advanced and moral 
age, to represent it as so delectable in taste 
that children cry for it. he 

Kipling in one of his poems looks for- 
ward yearningly to that happy heresfter 
when each of us artists ‘‘shall paint the 
thing as he sees it."’ If I were suddenly 
called to that sphere at this moment, I’m 
afraid I'd have to practice a bit before I 
could draw things as my physical eye sees 
them—I've done so little of it in my 
carecr! 
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BY DAVID MERRILL ANDERSON 


with his legs stretched out, Walker 

wondered why he was there. Why a 
cheap dance hall on a Summer evening, 
when he could have gone up to the Park, 
or to a concert in the Stadium, or to bed? 
Why come to revel at a place that was raw 
and tawdry through and through, from 
the dingy pink crépe festooned around 
posts even dingier, to the couples that 
some vast and tormenting urge had driven 
here, to send them milling about, milling 
about, rhythmic cattle in twos? 

The warm air was charged with un- 
happy perfumes that fought each other 
like phantom reptiles. At the corners of 
the hall the Japanese lanterns would no 
doubt have been very cheering if they had 
been lighted. Here and there along the 
edge a youthful exhibitionist was display- 
ing to a group of semi-tolerant friends 
some new steps which he had snatched 
from vaudeville. Near the entrance stood 
an amateur soda counter where pop awaited 
the thirsty. ‘‘Oh, what pop!’ Walker 
reflected. 

Not that he in the least regretted being 
in this place. No. He was placidly enjoy- 
ing himself, perched there at the window 
with a breeze of sorts on his back. There 
was nowhere else that he especially wanted 
to be. He merely wondered. Why, for ex- 
ample, if he hankered for a public dance 
hall, couldn't he have gone to one of the 
places uptown like Melodyland or Dance 
Paradise, where there was at least good 
jazz and a certain kind of checkered, vest 
beauty? Here, four pieces and pretty bad 
ones at that—usually one of the orchestra 
talking to his light 0’ love and leaving the 
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Su at one of the open windows, 


tune to the mercies of the other three, 


which meant that they tore their insty. — 


ments apart to keep up the requisite yo}. 
ume of noise. It was for just such reasons 
Walker decided, that he came here instead 
of to Melodyland. : 

He would probably have admitted a cer. 
tain feeling of superiority. Here was he 
Christopher Walker, graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and credit investigator 
for the Union-American Trust Company, 
gazing on the yokels. Not quite so bad as 
that, of course. In fact, he was getting 
ready to ask one of the lady-yokels fora 
dance. He still felt a certain hesitation, not 
exactly shyness, about asking a girl whom 
he didn’t know to dance with him. They 
were sometimes strangely aloof in dance 
halls of this sort. 

The woman he had mentally picked out 
to dance with was a creature with a good 
deal of grace. That was all, to be sure. He 
could see that in other ways she was hope- 
less. Curious how such little tricks—a cer- 
tain way of nodding the head or shrugging 
the shoulder—could betray her as utterly 
as the more obvious tricks of chewing gum 
or screaming occasionally in conversation 
—which were tricks she possessed also. 
But she was very slender, almost too slen- 


der. Around her throat she had wounda ; 


colored scarf. Her dress was of black lace, 
ending briefly about fawn-colored, lustrous 
stockings that flowed about the hall. Of 
her face Walker noticed little except that 
it was what one commonly found her 
in the way of prettiness,—and 
a eyebrows were tweezed to a pencil 
ine. 

She had the peculiar knack of seeming 
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to dance beautifully with good and bad 


~<— 














™" 


cers alike. 
vs» she sat down at the end of the dance, 


her partner, a masterpiece of common- 
placeness with varnished hair and corset 
lines, crossed the floor to find someone 
else. Walker was about to ask the girl to 
dance with him when a sturdy, purpose- 
ful figure bobbed in ahead. Walker glanced 
and smiled. It was a perfect college sopho- 
more. He could not be a freshman, a junior 
or senior. He was very correct, very self- 
conscious and earnest in what he was 
about. He bowed to the girl, smiled man- 
fully and said: ‘‘May I have this dance 
with you, please?”’ 

She scarcely glanced at him. It was ap- 
parent that she had already looked him 
over to her satisfaction and had put him 
down as a bore. 

She shook her head languidly. 

“Sorry,’’ she murmured, and went on 
chewing her gum. The sophomore hesi- 
tated, then retreated unhappily. Walker 
knew that his spirit was broken for the 
rest of the evening. As for Walker himself, 
it put him on his mettle. He sat where he 
was during the remainder of the dance, 
but at the beginning of the next he ambled 
over to the seat beside the girl. 

“Dancing?’’ he asked. 

She turned her head and faced him with 
a certain skeptical air. 

“Maybe.” 

He stood up. 

“Come on, then."’ 

They danced. The girl really could dance, 
he acknowledged approvingly. That in- 
stinctive, effortless following of a partner, 
—that was the only thing which counted 
in a woman's dancing, and she had it. 
They did not talk, for neither had any- 
thing to say to the other and they did not 
feel the need of talk. They were there to 
dance. Dance, then. Once in a while he 
would make some remark about the floor, 
the orchestra, or the quarrel which the 
buxom woman who ran the place was hav- 
ing with one of her more demonstrative 
patrons. 
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“Don’t you want a bottle of pop?”’ 
asked Walker at length, and then, even 
before she had a chance to shake her head, 
“Look!"" he exclaimed. ‘‘Isn’t that pa- 
thetic!"’ 

He saw something that he knew would 
amuse the girl, because it meant laughing 
at somebody else’s expense. She was that 
kind. They were just passing a man of 
fifty, some five-feet-three in height, well 
along toward baldness, who was plodding 
like a ploughman about the floor with a 
woman considerably larger than himself. 
It was not that he was older than anyone 
else there, or a ‘‘stout stub,” as his tailor 
no doubt classified him, that made him 
seem so incongruous. It was a combination 
of two things. First there was a terrific 
earnestness in the man’s face—rather a 
fine face, Walker reflected, which would 
have interested him under any circum- 
stances. Then there was his utter lack of 
the things that make people dance. There 
was no joy, no grace, no sense of rhythm, 
and above all, no lightness. Heavy, heavy, 
heavy! The lowing herd... 

“Oh!"’ said the girl with something 
that was not quite contempt. “‘Him! He's 
always here.”’ 

Then she added, as they stopped with 
the music, *‘Whenever I am, anyway. He’s 
kind 0’ crazy ‘bout me. He’s my boss.” 

Walker nodded. He sensed that if he 
did more than that, if he showed the 
slightest direct interest in her affairs or in 
this veteran tugging about the hall, she 
would turn into silence itself. 

‘He wants me to stop working and 
marry him,’’ she went on, reflectively. 
“All the girls at the office are jealous be- 
cause he’s so crazy about me. They say 
he’s lettin’ the business go to smash. Yeah, 
he wants me to marry him, but I won't. 
Can you see me married to him?” 

Walker shook his head with a sympa- 
thetic grin. The sympathy was not, per- 
haps, for her, but it served. 

“That's why he comes here. He wants 
to learn to dance, so he’s taking lessons. 
I won't dance with him. That woman you 
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just saw him dancing with is an instructor. 
As if that old cow could teach anybody to 
dance! But she’s better than what he is, 
I'll say that for her. He isn’t a bad old egg, 
though. He does lots of nice things. Only 
he’s too old. Look at him, just look how 
bald he’s getting!"’ 

“How long has he been like this?’ 
asked Walker. ‘‘Crazy about you, I mean.” 

A glance of suspicion and resentment 
sped over the girl's face. Then she thought 
better of it. 

“Oh, about two years,"” she said with 
wise nonchalance. ‘‘Sometimes I feel sort 
o’ sorry for him. He thinks if he learns to 
dance I'll like him. But he won't ever 
learn to dance, and even if he did it 
wouldn't make any difference. He wants 
to take me to some of those swell uptown 
places, but I tell him, “This is where my 
friends are. This is my crowd, and my 
style. You can go to the Palais Rouge if 
you want to, but me for the Grand on old 
Twenty-Third Street.’*’ 

“I should think it would be fun to go 
up there once in a while," said Walker. 

**Well, you see now it’s like this,’’ she 
explained absently. *‘If I went to the Palais 
Rouge I'd have to dance with him, and I 
couldn’t do that. Maybe you saw that 
feller I had the dance with before you. 
He's a swell dancer. Oh, swe-e-cll! He 
comes here all the time, too. We usually 
win the five dollars in the prize one-step 
contests here on Thursday nights, him 
and me. Mr. Novak—that’s my boss— 
doesn’t like him. I says to Mr. Novak, 
‘If you don’t like my friends, that’s your 
tough luck. I go with the people I like, 
and if you don’t like Gus Kaiser, you don’t 
have to watch me dance with him, but 
you could learn something if you did.’ 
Course that gets him mad, but he never 
really acts mad and shoots his mouth off, 
or hits you. He just gets weepy-like. That 
makes me sore, when he goes around with 
his mouth like he was going to bawl. 
Sometimes he says he'll go loony if I don’t 
marry him. ‘Well,’ I says, ‘I can’t help it 
if you do!’ I wouldn’t bother with him, 
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only he likes: to take me to shows and 
Coney, and you've got to have some fun 
Haven't you, now?”’ 

“And everybody knows,’ she resume 





as Walker nodded vigorously, “‘that he _ 


crazy about me, and he’s rich. Not real 
rich, but kind o’ rich. When Gus gets 
talking snooty, I say to him, ‘Who do you 
think you are? I want you to understand 
I can marry a rich man in three minnge 
that could buy you out twenty times, if] 
wanted to." That shuts him up 

quick. Once in a while, if he still tries tp 
give me an argument, I say, “Why should 
I bother with you, anyway? A man that’s 
smart enough to own a clipping bureau of 
his own and have ten people working for 
him is worth a good many soda jerkers.’ You 
see Gus is a soda jerker. That always gers 


him. I never have to say anything more,” | 


“Too bad Gus can't get a job with som 
future in it,’’ Walker meditated aloud, 


Distrust and secrecy appeared instantly | 


in the girl's face—and remained. 

“Say, you are nosey, aren't you?” she 
commented, though he had not asked a 
question. *‘Well, it won't do you any 
good."’ Her lips tightened and she looked 
down the hall—for Gus—as the music be- 
gan again. 

“I'm sorry,’’ Walker apologized. “I 
didn’t mean to be. Let’s dance this for 
trot, shall we?"’ 

““No,”’ said the girl with satisfaction. 
“T've got it with Gus... . And even if! 
didn’t —"’ 

Gus had beckoned and she was gone, 
leaving a disgruntled Walker—a Walker 
full of strangely sophomoric emotions. 


II 


Walker recovered his seat on the window 
sill and resumed his reflections. His inter 
est centred now chiefly on the round mat 
who was learning to dance. Many thought 
and conjectures, some of them unaccoult 
ably friendly, strolled through his mind 
concerning Mr. Novak who owned his 


own clipping bureau. 
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Mr. Novak was not missing a dance. The 


ad ee. Tr 
‘fan, | moment the orchestra broke out into its 

t cacophony, he encircled the green 
umei | gown of his mentor and resumed his ap- 
hes pointed rounds. Occasionally he would 
ral | trip, or they would get so mired in clash- 
ges | ing thythms that they would have to 
you | come to a full stop. But this affected things 
tand | not at all, and he was apparently quite 
utes oblivious of the smiles that sprang up 
if] around the edge of the hall as they passed. 
erty At the end of that dance Mr. Novak, left 
sto | standing near Walker's window, twisted a 
wuld | little uncomfortably in his warm, tight 


at's | coat and sat down. 

uof “Good music here,’ he said presently. 
for As Walker nodded, he had the feeling 
You | that the man wanted to talk to him. He 
gets | watched him and waited. There was a cer- 
re.” , tain masculine innocence about the man 
ome | that aroused his curiosity. His cheeks were 
| very smooth, his mouth rather large and 
tly | kindly, and in his eyes was something 
strangely unhardened, considering that he 
she | was so very much of Manhattan. 

da “I bet his clipping bureau is inefficient 
any | as the devil,’ thought Walker. ‘‘When 
kel | you order them to watch the newspapers 
be | for any space given to Lincoln Overcoats, 
they send you clippings about the Lincoln 
‘|| Memorial and Lincoln, Nebraska. Espe- 
fox | cially if that dizzy girl of his is doing the 
work,” 

on. “Some good dancers, too,’’ said Mr. 
#1, Novak. 

Again Walker nodded. 











nt, “That girl in the black dress, now,” 
ker | ventured Mr. Novak. ‘‘I happened to see 
; you dancing with her. She’s a good dancer."’ 
“Indeed she is,’’ said Walker, enthusi- 
astically. 
“She's about the best on the floor,” said 
Ww: Mr. Novak. 
or. “Easily."” 
an “She's a pretty girl, too.” 
ts “Yes indeed she is.’’ 


+ | The conversation lagged. 

ad “She's a friend of mine,” said Mr. No- 
is | vak at length. “‘We come up here pretty 
often. I can't dance like she can, though.” 
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*“Most people can’t.”’ 

“No, they can’t, can they? I’m learning, 
though. I'm taking lessons. Maybe you 
noticed the lady in the green dress I was 
dancing the last dance with? She’s an in- 
structor. She says that I will know all the 
steps before very long. I’m not so sure, 
though. It seems to me I get along a lot 
better with a waltz than anything else. 
It isn’t so darn fast, you don’t get your 
feet tangled. But I wouldn't think of ask- 
ing that girl to even waltz with me—that 
girl you had the last dance with. Not till 
I know how to dance real good. Then I 
will. I asked her if she didn’t think I 
waltzed better than I used to, from look- 
ing at me, and she said she did. But some 
of the young girls don’t like waltzes so 
well. 

“You know, this girl has got brains, 
too, for all she’s so pretty,’’ Mr. Novak 
went on, his conversation impelled by the 
same magnetic force that lured his eyes 
again and again to a slim figure in black 
lace on the dance floor. *‘You don't expect 
a pretty girl to be smart—but she is. And 
she’s a good girl, too. I know a man that’s 
made enough money to buy her every- 
thing she wants and he’s wild to marry 
her. .. . But she won't. . . . Not yet, any- 
way.... Say, I'd like to know what you 
think...” 

He pointed quickly and furtively at Gus 
and the girl as they slithered past. 

“What do you think of him? Is he such 
a wonderful dancer? I mean, there's plenty 
of others just as good, aren't there? If, for 
instance, you or me was to take a good 
many lessons, we could dance as good as 
he can, now couldn't we?2”’ 

He was peering at Walker anxiously. 
Though he hated himself for doing it, 
Walker could not help nodding his head 
with conviction. The man brightened. 

“I guess I'll let this dance go by,’’ he 
said, as the music pounded forth. “‘I've 
done every one so far, and it’s a good idea 
to sit one out once in a while. I can’t talk 
with most of these young fellows and girls, 
though, very well. They always seem to 
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have some clever new stuff that I haven't 
quite got on to. 

““Say,’’ he went on, in a lower tone. 
“Did you notice when you danced with 
that girl how nice she looked in the pearl 
necklace? That's just right for her. And 
with the black dress, too. It stands off just 
right. Tell you something: I gave her that 
necklace. Once in a while I give her a 
little something. Nothing very much, you 
know. That necklace isn’t real. It’s a good 
imitation, though, don’t you think? They 
say that even the rich society ladies are 
wearing imitation pearls more and more, 
because they're afraid of having their real 
ones stolen. What do you think, huh? 
Sometimes I give her little things like 
that, and she always looks wonderful in 
them. Those stockings, now. I got her 
those. I like to see her dance in them. She 
comes up here about four evenings a week, 
and I come up too, so I can learn to dance. 
I hate it, but I want to learn. And then I 
like to be up here where I can keep an eye 
on what kind of fellers this girl is dancing 
with. (I'm a friend of hers, I told you.) 
Now some men, like you, it’s all right for 
her to dance with. But there's a lot of 


these others... well, I don’t say any- 
thing to her about it, but I kind of like to 
be here, so... well, so as if anything 
should happen. 


“I suppose that’s the next dance. Is it 
a waltz, can you tell? I guess I'd better 
get to work. A waltz is what I do best.” 
He rose reluctantly and started to cross 
the floor. Then he turned impulsively to- 
ward Walker, who detected in his face a 
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suppressed excitement. Walker saw thy 
he was in a mood for confession, for th. 
sharing of his inmost secret. 

‘Tell you something,’’ faltered Mr, No 
vak, as his eyes roved away from Walker 
again and fastened on a slender design ig 
black, toying along the opposite end gf 
the hall. 

“Tell you something,’’ he repeated, 
“I'm sweet on that girl.’’ Then, catchj 
Walker's encouraging smile, he faced abou 
suddenly and sought his amazon. She, x 
least, would dance with him then anj 
there. It came to Walker for the first time, 
as Mr. Novak resumed his adventuroy 
course about the floor, that his waltz wa 
a fox trot. 

Walker felt rather sick mentally. He 
liked Mr. Novak. He tried to blam 
the girl, but could not make it fit. She 
was obeying instinct in strict military 
fashion. 

As the dance number thundered out its 
final chord, Walker tossed his cigarette 
out the window and made his way towanl 
the door. Gus and girl were fused in on 
of those earnest, inaudible conversations 
which are achieved only after long prac 
tice in the company of the curious. Mr. 
Novak, clapping vigorously for an encore, 
smiled cavalierly at Walker as he passed. 
The formidable instructress, an unlikabl 
woman in a bad mood, had deserted Mr. 
Novak momentarily. . 

‘Play a waltz, Mike,"’ she was implor 
ing the man at the piano in an angry whit 
per. ‘Another fox'll put me on crutches. 
Fer the luvvagawd play a waltz!” 
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On Illusions—The world respects the 
man who smashes its philosophical illu- 
sions, but it despises the man who smashes 
its emotiona! ones. 


The Master Illusion.—The chief merit of 
democracy is seldom mentioned by its ad- 
vocates: it is, by long odds, the most charm- 
ing of all forms of government. I use charm- 
ing in its most literal sense, as meaning 
capable of producing an agreeable illusion. 
The illusion here is to the effect that the 
people rule. All enli ghtened men, of course, 
know that this is not true—but not the 
people themselves. The sham battle of the 
campaign, the grotesque mouthing of un- 
intelligible issues, the solemn hocus-pocus 
of voting, counting the vote, guarding 
against fraud—all this takes them in quite 
easily. They get out of their participation 
in it a sense of power—which is what 
makes judges, gang bosses, city editors of 
newspapers, archbishops and police ser- 
geants happy. They get out of it, too, a 
feeling that they are wise, that their opin- 
ions are consulted, that their verdicts have 
a mystical sapience—which is what makes 
United States Senators, fortune tellers and 
young intellectuals happy. They get out of 
it, finally, a conviction that they have done 
their duty—which is what makes hang- 
men, husbands and chiropractors happy. 

I have many theoretical objections to 
democracy, and sometimes urge them with 
such heat that it probably goes beyond the 
bounds of sound taste, but I am thoroughly 
convinced, nevertheless, that the demo- 
cratic nations are happier than any other. 
The United States today, indeed, is prob- 
ably the happiest the world has ever seen. 
Taxes are high, but they are still well 
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within the means of the taxpayer: he could 
pay twice as much and yet survive. The 
laws are innumerable and idiotic, but only 
prisoners in the penitentiaries and persons 
under religious vows ever obey them. The 
country is governed by rogues, but there is 
no general dislike of rogues: on the con- 
trary, they are esteemed and envied. Best of 
all, the people have the pleasant feeling 
that they can make improvements at any 
time they want to—that if things ever be- 
come unbearable they can elect Dr. La Fol- 
lette, Gene Debs or some other such necro- 
mancer to the presidency, and so get relief 
at one crack. Why don’t they do it now? 
Simply because they do not think things 
are unbearable. On the contrary, they be- 
lieve that things are very agreeable. In 
other words, they are happy. Democrats 
are always happy. Democracy is a sort of 
laughing gas. It will not cure anything, per- 
haps, but it unquestionably stops the pain. 

There is another merit of democracy that 
is heard of only to be derided: its tendency 
to make the inferior man think well of 
himself, even to strut a bit. This greatly 
outrages the sort of persons who join res- 
taurant Opera Clubs, and grovel before 
visiting grand duchesses. That is to say, it 
outrages bounders. I have never heard of 
any man of genuine dignity who objected 
to dignity in his inferiors; on the contrary, 
all such men that I know encourage it. 
They are polite to menials, make no dis- 
play of their special privileges, and are not 
above discussing politics with the ice-man. 
Democracy, true enough, does not promote 
the multiplication of such persons, but it 
at least discourages servility in the ranks 
below. The only good that England has 
got out of the late war, perhaps, is this: 
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that English servants are no longer the 
dreadful crawlers that they used to be. 
Before the war it was positively painful to 
have truck with them: their slimy bow- 
ings, scrapings and ‘“‘Thank yous’’ were 
almost nauseating. Now they have stiffer 
necks—and all the more recent gentry of 
the realm are greatly perturbed. In America 
servants are seldom servile, and when they 
are they are almost always foreigners—and 
their masters are Episcopalians who were 
hard-shell Baptists until 1917. When I go 
into a house, and the door-opener inquires 
affably how my rheumatism is coming 
along and tells me what his sister's hus- 
band’s aunt took for hers, I am always cer- 
tain, at least, of one thing: that the mis- 
tress of the mansion was born a lady. When 
the fellow cringes I never mention any- 
thing, at dinner, that happened before the 
year 1900. Nor do I venture to discuss 
Methodism, cabbage or the pants business. 


Experience and Imagination.—Actual ex- 
perience is often the foe and vanquisher of 
imagination. What soldier has written of 
battle as Stephen Crane wrote? What Negro 
or other Southerner has composed a song 
of the Southland like Stephen Foster's? 
What god has ever fashioned an angel as 
beautiful as one of Raphael's? 


Number One.—Much sentimental mush is 
written about a man’s first sweetheart. 
Take, for example, your own case. Try, if 
you will, to think of her name! A man’s 
first sweetheart is generally less a subject 
for the poets than for Havelock Ellis. 


Politics.—Politics is a peep-show the par- 
ticular low humor of which is derived from 
the circumstance that the performers have 
their eyes glued to the other end of the 
same keyhole that is used by the onlooking 
customers. 


The Metamorphosis of American Romance.— 
The old live romance of America, so in- 
finitely brilliant and exciting, has been 
slowly put through the sausage machine of 
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commercialism and moral prosaicism 
come out a dead thing. The Indian hy 
been converted from a flaming red arroy 
of the forests into a dime sideshow exhibiy 
at Coney Island and a ham in Wild Wey 
shows. The train robber of the plains hy 
become a contributor to the Saturday Ey 
ning Post, and the hobo of the railroad tig 
has been transformed into an autobj 
rapher and popular magazine poet. Th 
three card monte and shell game professoy 
of yesteryear are now oil stock s 

the old river-boat gamblers are rich boot 
leggers and members of respectable society, 
with ringside tables at the best night clubs 
and houses at Palm Beach. The Americap 
sailor has become a member of the 
Y. M. C. A. and a follower of Pola Negri, 
Monte Blue and Norma Talmadge. The 
cowboy reads the Adventure magazine by 
day and sits in a movie theatre at night, 
The old romantic swindlers of Wall Street, 
those giants of venturesomeness and a» 
dacity twenty and thirty years ago, have 
reformed, have bought pews in the swell 
local churches and have become chairmea 
of membership committees in golf clubs. 
. . . Let us draw out our handkerchiefs and 
shed a tear. Gone is the America of ou 
boyhood! 


Masse-Mensch.—It has been said that 
whenever a man encounters a woman ini 
mood he doesn’t understand, he wants ® 
know if she is tired. Similarly, when ama 
encounters a woman who is sad, he invafi 
ably believes that her sadness can only 
some association with love. 


The White Shirts —The charge that the 
Ku Klux Klan is devoted to murder al 
other violence, heard so often in its fit 
days, is now heard no more. There is, it 
deed, no direct evidence that the Klan, 
such, has ever bumped off a single victim 
and whatever the number, the New York 
Central Railroad, during the past five yeats 
has certainly killed at least a h 
times as many. Now and then, perhaps 
individual members of the Klan, operatilig 
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CLINICAL NOTES 


under the constitutions of Georgia, Ala- 
hama or Texas, have butchered a blacka- 
moor or tafred a loose woman, but to 
blame the organization for their doings is 
as absurd as to blame the Freemasons for 
the adulteries of the late King Edward VII, 
a grand master of their order. So far as I 
can make out, all the open battles that the 
Klan has engaged in have been started by 
its enemies. This was certainly true of the 
slaughters in Illinois and Pennsylvania. In 
both cases Klansmen assembling peace- 
fully to pay their devotions to God, John 
Wesley and the Imperial Wizard were set 
upon by armed opponents, and had to fight 
for their lives. No one alleges that they 
had any designs upon the lives or persons 
of their neighbors. They came together 
simply to hear their pastors denounce the 
Jews and the Pope. I believe that Ameri- 
can citizens have an inalienable right to as- 
semble for such a purpose when the spirit 
moves them, and that they are justified 
in resisting by force when anyone tries to 
stop them. 

The fact that such denunciations of the 
Jews and the Pope are commonly false has 
nothing whatever to do with it. Who 
knows positively, indeed, that they are 
false? And if they are, what are the odds? 
Lying about one’s neighbors is surely noth- 
ing new in America. The Jews, often 
enough, ranted about German spies during 
the late war, especially those who had 
German competitors in business, and the 
Catholics have surely not been backward 
in raising the mob against the Socialists. 
How can any Catholic with a sense of 


_ humor, after Cardinal Hayes’ effort to 


drive the birth controlers out of New York, 
object to the Ku Kluxers’ effort to drive 
the Pope out of the Republic? A complain- 
ant Must come into court with clean hands. 
It is my contention that none of the oppo- 
nents of the Klan have clean hands. They 
have all shown a complete willingness, 
when there was any advantage in it for 
them, to invade the common rights of 
their fellow-citizens. Most of them, even 
now, demand that the Klan be put down 
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by law. In making that demand, it seems 
to me, they justify by their example every 
demand the Klan makes itself. 

Personally, I am outside the Klan fold. 
On account of the Eighteenth Amendment, 
it is impossible for me to take an oath to 
support the Constitution of the United 
States. I dislike Protestants, and especially 
their pastors. I greatly prefer the society of 
foreigners to that of Americans of Anglo- 
Saxon stock. Though I am a Nordic Blond 
myself, it is my conviction that Nordic 
Blonds in general are very stupid—surely 
more stupid than, say, the Jews. The Klan 
is thus against me, and I am against the 
Klan. But to denounce it as un-American 
seems to me to be a ridiculous folly, a gross 
and idiotic misuse of words. The Klan is 
actually as thoroughly American as Rotary 
or the Moose. Its childish mummery is 
American, its highfalutin bombast is Amer- 
ican, and its fundamental philosophy is 
American. The very essence of American- 
ism is the doctrine that the other fellow, if 
he happens to be in a minority, has abso- 
lutely no rights—that enough is done for 
him when he is allowed to live at all. This 
doctrine has made itself manifest from the 
first days of the Republic, at every time of 
strong public feeling. The Loyalists were 
its first victims; the Jews and Catholics 
simply happen to be its last. It was set 
forth plainly and beautifully by Cardinal 
Hayes when he sent his ecclesiastical catch- 
polls to set the police upon the birth con- 
trolers. That was Ku Kluxery pure and 
simple, and it was also Americanism pure 
and simple. 

The Ku Kluxers, I believe, have a clear 
right to battle for their ideas in the na- 
tional manner. So long as they confine 
themselves to purely rhetorical demon- 
strations and orderly political action, there 
is nothing whatever to be said against 
them. If, in the South and Middle West, 
the shoe were on the other foot—that is, if 
the Catholics were in an overwhelming 
majority, and Methodist and Baptist evan- 
gelists were busy among the people, build- 
ing churches and proposing to set up sepa- 
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rate schools—what would be happening? 
If you want to know what would be hap- 
pening simply look into what happened in 
Rome when the Methodists began to erect 
a vast bull-ring for chasing the devil in full 
view of the Vatican. 


Dawn of Wisdom.—As I grow older, I 
notice that the word ‘‘perhaps’’ begins to 
appear more and more often in my critical 
writings. I am perhaps not so sure of the 
truth of what I believe as I once was. 


Tactic.—Nothing vanquishes one so 
quickly as generosity on the part of one’s 
enemy. 


The Moral Day.—Of all the days in the 
year, there is at least one regarding which 
the moralists need have no concern. That 
day is the thirtieth of December. A study 
of statistics for the last twenty-two years 
shows that on this particular day the 
morals of the community are higher than 
on any other day of the calendar: there are 
fewer crimes, fewer arrests, fewer wife- 
beatings, fewer bawdy divertissements, and 
fewer cases of alcoholism. It is on this day 
that the Americano takes a rest from sin in 
preparation for the grand and glorious 
New Year's Eve debauch due the following 
night. It is on this day, of all days, that he 
holds himself in check and stores up energy 
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for the imminent exploration of the vices, 
excitements and tipples of Sodom, Gomor. 
rah, Milwaukee and points West. 

It is said that in the entire city of New 
York not more than fifteen cocktails are 
consumed on the thirtieth of December. 
Bartenders have always regarded the day 
as a holiday to be spent at home with thei 
wives and children. Taxicabs go into their 
garages at midnight; the streets are de. 
serted a few minutes later; there is no call 
for them. Ladies of joy retire at quarter of 





nine for their annual beauty sleep. The 
cabarets and honkatonks write down losses 
of thousands of dollars, and the Chinatown 
sight-seeing busses, those migratory yoshi- 
wara, are left empty at the street corners, 
The most brilliant and dazzling red nose 
gets back a tittle of its old, natural color, 
and the old rheumatic pain in the left leg 
lets up a trifle. There are no arguments, no 
fist fights; and the bellhops in the clubs 
take a snooze on the divans in the deserted 
libraries and esoteric upstairs bib-rooms. 
The air is silent; the world waits. Twenty- 
four hours of moral grace before hell breaks 
loose again. 


In Memoriam.—Another year has gone 





since they laid Jim Huneker in his grave. 
Another year has gone since they laid in 
the same grave the most dazzling conversa 
tion that America has known. 
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STRANGE NEWS FROM TEXAS 


BY CHESTER T. CROWELL 


reached manhood without knowing 

a great deal more about the State 
than a traffic cop stationed in front of the 
Metropolitan Opera House might be ex- 

to know about the music dramas of 
Wagner. My boyhood was spent in San 
Antonio, the largest city in the State, and a 
community which had not a great deal 
more in common with the rest of Texas, up 
to that time, than, say, Stuttgart in Ger- 
many, or Florence in Italy. With regard to 
San Antonio I was, and am, sentimental. 
Later it was my unhappy experience to be- 
come intimately acquainted with all of 
Texas. Few living men have visited every 
county in that vast commonwealth; I am 
one of the few. I can sum up the effect of 
this experience by saying that in the year 
1919 I resigned a salary much higher than 
that received by the Governor of the State 
and left Texas in order to save my sanity. 
I had no plans for earning a living else- 
where, nor, until I reached the railway sta- 


Aah I was reared in Texas, I 


_ tion, did I determine where I would go. 


Nothing mattered, at the moment, save 
that I must find an atmosphere less pol- 
luted by Baptists and Methodists. 

This necessity did not grow out of any 
injustices I had myself suffered at their 
hands. Oddly enough, my decision to leave 
was the result of an irrepressible resent- 
Ment against the cruelties they inflicted 
upon each other, especially their adolescent 
children. I felt that I was living among 
people not far removed from Cotton 
Mather, Torquemada, and the cannibals. 


| IfNew York City had offered me nothing 


more than a shovel during a snow storm I 
should still have felt that the migration 


was a complete success. My position was 
precisely that of the Negro who said: “‘It 
ain't whah I'm a-gwi'n; it’s whah I’m 
a-comin’ away from.” 

During the intervening years I havenever 
concealed from any person, least of all from 
Texans, my feeling about the low state of 
civilization prevailing there. As a result I 
have astounded and shocked scores of them 
who came into my presence innocently be- 
lieving that a glow of happiness would suf- 
fuse my cheeks as they chortled: ‘‘Home 
boy makes good.’’ Home boy hell! Except 
in San Antonio as I knew it in about the 
year 1905, I was an alien. 

Recently, however, I returned to Texas 
to visit my father and mother. There were 
some six or seven other persons whom I 
desired to see and many thousands whom I 
did not desire to see. My personal acquaint- 
ance there is certainly not under ten thou- 
sand and may, for all I know, extend to 
fifteen thousand. I thought, of course, that 
a little over five years would not make a 
great deal of difference in Texas civiliza- 
tion and it was my firm determination not 
to brush against it to any greater extent 
than became absolutely necessary. Even in 
hotels I either registered under an assumed 
name or not at all. Nevertheless, I soon 
came into contact with acquaintances, and 
began to see the larger cities. Now I make 
my report. Texas has changed. Indeed, the 
extent of the change is staggering. I would 
never have believed that so much evolution 
could have taken place in five years. Nor 
would I now trust even my own testimony 
but for the fact that other observers bring 
more or less similar reports. I would not be 
so rash as to say that civilization has sud- 
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denly triumphed in Texas, for obviously it 
has not, but the impression made upon me 
by my recent visit is inadequately charac- 
terized by any mere adjective that now 
comes to mind. At the time I left Texas 
there was not a germ of civilization visible. 
Today it would be only moderately diffi- 
cult for an educated, liberal, philosophical 
man or woman to live there. He or she 
would find a tolerance for personal liberty, 
book-stores, well-stocked magazine stands, 
and—most miraculous of all—little groups 
of congenial souls with sense enough to 
close the cotton gin in the afternoon and 
talk about something beside strict middling 
prices after dinner. Such persons, of course, 
are not in the majority anywhere, so far as 
I have ever heard (certainly they are not in 
New York City), and in Texas they still 
represent a very tiny minority, but when I 
recall the Texas that I abandoned in 1919, 
it seems incredible that these people now 
exist at all—and still more incredible that 
they are not molested by the constabulary. 
They are, of course, denounced from a 
thousand pulpits, but they only smile. 
When I left Texas very few such dared to 
smile. Either they dissembled or recanted 
and conformed, or lost their jobs, or landed 
in the juzgado. That they now live in com- 
fortable defiance of the majority is suffi- 
ciently amazing, but where, I ask myself in 
vain, did they come from? While no one, I 
make bold to assert, can answer the ques- 
tion, here and there I picked upa few clews. 


II 


By way of preface it may be advisable to 
give specific facts in support of three gen- 
eral statements I have already made. First, 
I must give an impression of the San An- 
tonio in which I spent my boyhood. Next, 
I must tell in detail just what I found 
abominable in the remainder of Texas. 
And, third, I must give the facts upon 
which I base the statement that Texas has 
changed. It will then be in order to offer 
opinion and surmise as to causes. 

In 1905 San Antonio was one of the most 
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cosmopolitan communities on this cont. 
nent. There was a small but delightful 
Italian colony, for the most part retail mer. 
chants and manufacturers. There was 4 
smaller French colony, also about one thoy. 
sand English people. Germans, counting 
their American-born children, must haye 
been nearly half as numerous as the natiye 
Americans. They were manufacturers, bank. 
ers, brewers, merchants, farmers, ranch. 
men, and artisans. Mexicans 

most of the tasks calling for unskilled 

but there was also a considerable number 
of what the Americans called high-class 
Mexicans. The Spanish colony was quite 
small, but still large enough to make itself 
felt in a city of 70,000 inhabitants. Gaudy 
gambling houses opened their doors on the 
principal streets. Chili queens dispensed 
smiles and indigestion on the plazas. The 
number of saloons was commented upon by 
tourists. The red-light district was enor- 
mous, and generally regarded as an impor- 
tant business asset. The theatre prospered; 
good music was appreciated and demanded 
by far more than half the populace. Holi- 
days and fiestas were greeted with acclaim. 
Life was very gay. 

All of the churches in San Antonio could 
not have accommodated one-fourth of the 
population, if indeed one-tenth. Roman 
Catholics were the most numerous, and in 
thiscountry they seldom specialize on taking 
the joy out of life. Now and then onewould 
meet a Prohibitionist, but he was regarded 
as a nut, and even the Methodist and Bap- 
tist pastors in San Antonio usually evaded 
that topic. The city would vote about ten 
to one against any Prohibitionist for any 
office. However, while life was gay, busi- 
ness was also extremely active. San At 
tonio not only prospered, but at that time 
was growing more rapidly than any other 
large city in the State. Most of the San 
Antonio Germans came to this country 
after the upheaval of 1848; they brought 
with them not only culture but consider- 
able cash. Except for the Mexican laborers, 
San Antonio had no foreigners of the type 
that suggests Ellis Island. On the contrary, 
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they were the most civilized people in the 
community. San Antonio was a school 
town as well as a market for cattle, cotton, 
woo! and hides. 

The first time I went to North Texas I 
learned that Bexar County (of which San 
Antonio was the county seat) was called 
| Beer County in those regions, and several 
' country boys asked me if the people there 
| spoke English. One of these young men 
| Jater arrived in San Antonio with a Span- 
_ ish-English dictionary in his pocket. For a 

short time, he and I lived in the same house. 
| One night I called him because I was suf- 
‘ fering severely from indigestion, having 
eaten a heavy meal about midnight. I 
asked him to bring me a glass of hot water. 
He was about to do it but stopped sud- 
denly, midway across the room, and asked: 
“Have you been drinking?’’ I answered 
“Yes. I always drink when I eat.’’ He 
walked out of the room. It was contrary to 
his principles to aid any person who drank. 
He probably thought the bottle of beer I 
had consumed with my dinner was then 
performing according to Texas Baptist lore; 
namely, that I would soon be writhing in 
delirium tremens and cursing Jehovah. 

More than two-thirds of the area and 
population of Texas were then supposed to 
be dry as a result of local option. Venturing 
into various parts of this hinterland I learned 
that support of Prohibition was a test 
of orthodox Christianity in the churches. 
It was a fundamental of faith, like belief 
in the Virgin Birth. Children were taught 
in Sunday-schools—and still are—that the 
wine of the Cana feast contained no alco- 
hol. (Printed Sunday-school lessons assert- 
ing this are still obtainable at the present 
moment.) In nearly all the rural communi- 
ties dancing ranked as a sort of first cousin 
to adultery. Nevertheless, the boys and 
gitls would occasionally get together and 
dance (I have no idea how they learned), 
whereupon there would ensue such scandal 
as one can scarcely imagine. Weeping chil- 
dren would be publicly banished from their 
pews; it was called being ‘‘churched."’ Pos- 
session of a deck of playing cards was mon- 
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strous sin. (Even today playing cards in a 
public place in Texas is a misdemeanor, 
punishable by fine and imprisonment.) In 
Stamford, Jones county, I was admitted by 
the back door to the comfortable, beauti- 
ful, happy home of a friend of mine where 
five sinners beside myself had gathered to 
play dominoes. We drank nothing but 
coffee; ate nothing but sandwiches, and 
every man present except myself was .ac- 
companied by his wife; nevertheless, the 
shades were drawn so that not a gleam of 
light showed, and we understood that this 
session was never to be mentioned subse- 
quently. We did not gamble nor were there 
even prizes. Oddly enough, dominoes could 
be exhibited in public and it was consid- 
ered decent to play a game called ‘‘forty- 
two”’ with them even in a hotel lobby. But 
the regular game was low and vile. 

Out in the hinterland my inherited love 
of music would sometimes assert itself with 
such force that I suffered greatly. On one 
of these occasions I ordered by mail several 
Victrola records and dared to play them in 
a country hotel. The hotel manager politely 
requested me to desist, explaining that his 
innocent little children could not avoid 
hearing the music. These were opera rec- 
ords and therefore vile. Later I met in the 
same town a son of Satan who possessed a 
phonograph concealed in a cellar. There 
we played the records and became such 
intimate friends that he invited three other 
lepers to join us. One of these brought a 
bottle of Wine of Cardui, which we opened. 
They drank it. I wanted to, but couldn’t 
get it down. Conversation was stimulated 
by this popular elixir, and presently I 
heard a reference to Confucius, coupled 
with a question. Oriental religions and 
philosophies have always interested me, 
so I was eager to answer the question at 
some length. While I talked the others 
moved farther and farther away. Later our 
host explained their reason. Conversation 
of this sort was widely known to provoke 
lightning bolts and it was their purpose to 
give me and Jehovah plenty of room in 
which to manceuvre. 
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Time after time I was fool enough, because 
of my loneliness, to accept invitations from 
alleged jolly good fellows. As a result I 
came into contact with a form of entertain- 
ment that is probably unknown except in 
the Baptist-Methodist belt. This entertain- 
ment consists of telling stories—but the 
stories have no point. Each person present 
simply tries to tell something nauseatingly 
filthy. And each story is greeted with guf- 
faws. At first I thought I was missing the 
points, but finally I caught the idea— 
there weren't any points; unless, of course, 
someone's stomach revolted, as it some- 
times did. Then the evening was a complete 
success. In these rural communities the 
local boards of education stipulated that 
school-teachers were not to attend any 
motion picture show during their periods 
of employment. It was also customary in 
some places to put them under contract 
not to keep company with any young man 
during the school term. Neither were they 
permicted to dance. Sometimes these regu- 
lations were merely understood, but in 
many places they were written in the con- 
tract. It was also customary to make in- 
quiry about the religious affiliation of a 
prospective teacher and to let her know 
that she would be expected to attend 
church regularly while in the community. 
Violations of these provisions not only 
cost the teacher her position but sent her 
away under a cloud that would seriously 
interfere with future contracts. I knew a 
high-school principal twenty-eight years 
old who drove forty miles to attend a 
dance in another county. He thought this 
was legal, but he was mistaken. The board 
discharged him very promptly on learning 
of the offence. 

From time to time little towns of three 
hundred to two thousand population would 
suddenly boom as a result of new industries, 
the discovery of oil, or some other such de- 
velopment. Men from elsewhere would open 
offices and summon the usual clerical help 
from the nearest cities. Such men were very 
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lucky if it was not generally believed within 
a few weeks that their stenographers and file 
clerks were in reality their harems. Scopes 
of these young women had to return to the | 
cities whence they came because the native | 
would not rent living quarters to them, In | 
a dozen little towns I saw enacted a certain 
tragedy which I shall describe in general 
terms because the details seldom varied, 4 | 
boy and girl would be engaged to marry, | 
and one day it would develop that “they _ 
had let their foot slip’’—this was the | 
phrase generally used. The girl's | 
would then take Old Betsy down from be | 
hind the door and go gunning for the | 
young man. No matter how honorable his 
intentions, the boy had to flee for his life. 
The whole matter became public and the 
girl was “‘ruined."’ In only a few instances 
did the boy manage to induce the girl to 
join him later so that they might be mar- 
ried. As a rule the girl was afraid of him 
by that time. Tradition told her the 

man now wished to sell her to a Chinese 
white slaver. 

Not even in the cities—except San 
Antonio—did I ever find a well-stocked 
book-store. Second-hand book-stores 
dealt almost exclusively in school text 
books. News-stands carried from three to 
twelve publications, always the cheapest. 
Not once in a month of steady travelling 
would you find a man or woman ona 
train reading a book. The first copy of 
Balzac that I saw after leaving San Antonio 
was the property of a shyster lawyer who 
had narrowly escaped disbarment a few 
years previous, and even he kept the book 
concealed in an old ice-box. He showed it 
to me with a gleeful leer and confessed that 
he liked nasty books. 

For a few years I edited a newspaper i 
Austin, the State capital and seat of the 
State university. Its campus was suf 
rounded by church spires like a picket 
fence and never a year passed without the 
faculty declaring before God and man that 
they were not teaching Socialism and athe 
ism. Time after time these charges were 
hurled at the institution, usually by 
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legislators. In consequence the professors 
whom I met were very frightened men. 
Some of them were reported to be delight- 
ful company if only you could win their 
confidence, but it was my impression that 
this feat would require not less than three 

ears, and I doubted whether the reward 
would justify the effort. Conversation at 
the one faculty luncheon I attended would 
have been just as appropriate for a session 
of a home missionary society. The only 
spontaneous, delightful human being I met 


| was a young professor named Stark Young, 


who talked with great enthusiasm about 
the drama and was planning to produce 
several plays. Later he did so with modest 
success. His confidence—in view of all I 
then knew about the dreary Texas towns 
from which his pupils came—repelled me 
because I felt sorry for him. I could not 
honestly offer him encouragement, and that 
was what he wanted. I knew he wouldn't 
remain long—and he didn’t. 

Most discouraging of all were the nu- 
merous groups of men who considered 
themselves highbrows. Invariably they 
produced and lauded interminably a cer- 
tain type of hero. This paragon could quote 
reams of Shakespeare, along with Kipling, 
and perhaps something from two or three 
other poets. Another type of hero had been 
educated for the ministry and would de- 
liver discourses on the higher criticism. He 
was generally more orthodox than the 
preachers. There was also the great consti- 
tutional lawyer who knew something of 
the biography of John Marshall. Surpass- 
ing all of these in glory was the former 
officer of the Confederacy who still main- 
tained that right and justice rested with 
the Secessionists. These constituted the 
stars of the illuminati. 

Women had religion and literature so 
muddled that they considered even Shake- 
speare a sort of lay bishop. Most of them 
were insufferably dull, but the keener dis- 
appointment awaited any man misled by 
an occasional spark of spontaneity. He 


_ would usually find such a spark generated 


by a low form of lawlessness, an innate 
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tendency towards promiscuity, the primi- 
tive female desirous of kicking convention 
in the face in order to show her pretty legs 
—which was fair enough because as a rule 
she had little else that might be shown to 
her advantage. Her revolt ended with de- 
sire; in short, most of these women were 
what the boys called teasers. Occasionally 
one would become outrageously Bohemian 
and take a drink. If it produced the desired 
effect she might tell a story that you had 
heard in high-school. But she wouldn't 
smoke, because women who smoked were 
prostitutes. 

When not engaged with their unprofit- 
able politics or their Neanderthal religion 
the people were intent upon making money. 
The latter activity had my enthusiastic 
sympathy. I saw romance in the winning 
of that last frontier. I believe in work and 
prosperity. What I couldn't understand 
was their stern objection to happiness, at 
least in the evening. Their business activi- 
ties seemed to me the only sane ones in 
which they engaged. I had been brought 
up among people who worked just as hard 
and just as capably, but at the same time 
lived. These people didn’t seem to know 
what to do with wealth even when they 
had it. Their houses were atrocious and 
their social activities, they frankly ad- 
mitted, brought no joy. The men insisted 
upon the women being just what they were, 
yet they couldn't stand their company. 

This was the Texas I abandoned in 1919. 
Now for my recent visit. 


IV 


In every city I found not one but three or 
four excellent book-stores on the principal 
streets. I was informed that smaller estab- 
lishments are doing business in nearly every 
town of five thousand. Every city has its 
group of adolescent poets and I met three 
who are producing verses of merit. In 1919 
they would have been lucky to escape the 
alienists; now people merely laugh at them. 
I encountered dozens of news-stands offer- 
ing more than one hundred publications. 
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Men interested in the applied sciences, phi- 
losophy, sociology, music and many other 
subjects have formed their little groups. 

I talked with Ku Kluxers who laughed 
with Olympian delight at the antics of 
their fellow-members. I met Rotarians and 
others of their ilk who confessed that they 
winked at one another across the festive 
board while singing the newest booster 
songs. When I left Texas in 1919 they would 
have taken no such chance. I found the 
loudest-mouthed Baptist Fundamentalist 
preacher in the State discredited and hav- 
ing trouble with his general conference or 
whatever it is called because they no longer 
appreciate his clowning. When I abandoned 
Texas he was a demi-god. I found the bold- 
est and most flippant newspapers gaining 
circulation and the owl-eyed, solemn pub- 
lications losing readers at an amazing rate. 
Shortly after I arrived in Dallas there had 
been some sort of festival at Southern 
Methodist University and many of the par- 
ticipants got drunk. Dallas laughed, and 
the Methodists smiled. There was a mild 
scandal, but no one was kicked out. If such 
a thing had happened at the University of 
Texas in 1917, when I last resided in Aus- 
tin, it is more than probable that a special 
session of the legislature would have been 
convened to investigate—unless the Board 
of Regents had beat them to it. 

The decent drinking of intoxicants is 
now quite general all over Texas, according 
to report. My own testimony must be con- 
fined to what I saw in the cities. There one 
telephones one’s bootlegger and the bottles 
are delivered by automobile within fifteen 
minutes, day or night. Six or eight friends 
—for the most part young married couples 
—gather at someone's home and during the 
evening other acquaintances may drop in. 
A strange face does not cause a panic. They 
dance and talk, and most of the women 
smoke. I found their conversation sprightly 
and often clever. I found fathers and moth- 
ers, aged fifty and upward, enjoying these 
social gatherings. Some of them, I can tes- 
tify, have been ardent Prohibitionists all 
their lives. I met one group of six young 


women who had gathered because one of 
their number had just returned from New 
York and they were cager to hear about the 
new plays. Her report on them was delight. 
ful. The girls sipped highballs and smoked, 
Never have I seen women less self-cop. 





scious, though to five of them I was, | 


stranger. I am willing to risk the assertion 
that at the time I left Texas such a thi 
had never happened in the history of the 
State—outside of San Antonio, or 
Galveston. I nearly tumbled out of my 
chair when one of these young women said 
she would ‘‘simply have to read”’ a certain 
novel because “‘everyone is talking about 
.” 

On all sides I heard jokes about the Goy- 
ernor, the Ku Klux and various prominent 
preachers, or jibes at hackneyed shibbo- 
leths of State pride and the issues of the 
recent political campaign. There was atime 
when such things simply were not done 
because it wasn't decent. Neither was it 
patriotic, but in Texas the inhibitions were 
even more intense; it wasn’t decent. 

I found the little theatre movement pros- 
pering, and numerous groups of young- 
sters struggling with really good music. 
Many of these little theatre folk are Bap- 
tists or Methodists. How they get away 
with it I do not know, but I learned the 
source of the musical inspiration. It is—of 
all places—the motion picture palace with 
its orchestra. Scoff, if you wish, you who 
live within reach of a symphony orchestra, 
but the fact remains that Herr Ludwig 
Something-or-other, now rechristened Mr. 
Liberty, offers the prelude to the third act 
of ‘‘Lohengrin’’ just before Marion Davies 
flickers into view, and the people like it. 

In the smoking compartment of a Pull. 
man car I met a man who is drilling anoil 
well near a small town in West Texas. He 
was on his way East to visit relatives. 

‘*How do you like it out there?”’ I asked. 

“Well,” he began, “‘it certainly hasn't 
been dull.’’ 

I primed him with a few questions, and 
reassured him with the information that! 
was a citizen of New Jersey. 
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STRANGE NEWS FROM TEXAS 


“First,” he said, ‘the natives made an 
awful yell about my stenographers. They 
wouldn't rent them rooms and they threat- 
ened me if the girls lived in the hotel. I 
asked the girls how they felt about it and 
they said they'd take a chance if I'd get 
them pistols. I talked to the sheriff and we 
all got pistols. There were some school- 
teachers living in the hotel and the school 
board ordered them to move. They refused. 
One day some of the men on my staff took 
the school-teachers out riding and the 
board warned them that if this happened 


_ again they would all be fired. One of the 
' teachers told the board to take a long run- 


ning jump, that she would go riding when- 
ever she pleased, so they fired her. But they 
didn’t make it stick. I don’t know just 
what happened, but anyway they didn’t 
make it stick. Every now and then we'd 
get some kind of a message from the Ku 
Klux but nothing ever happened. They're a 
queer lot, and I can’t say that I care much 
for them, but I think they're improving."’ 

I stared at this man utterly dumfounded. 
According to all I once knew about Texas, 
he ought now to be a corpse. I wanted to 
lean over and pinch him to make sure. 

In another smoking compartment I met 
a surgeon. He was on his way to lecture 
before the medical college of an endowed 
church school. 

“You'd better be careful at that place,” 
I said, jokingly, ‘because comparative 


| anatomy so often leads on to evolution and 


they may burn you for a he-male witch.”’ 

“Oh, they make their bluff,’’ he laughed, 
“but we teach evolution pure and undefiled 
in the medical school. It’s only now and 
then, when someone in the other depart- 
ments is indiscreet, that a scandal results. 
The men higher up aren't as bad as you 
might suppose. They do the best they can. 
You'd be surprised to know how many of 
them have the numbers of the pulpit bally- 
hoo artists. But they have to play a neat 
game because the money comes from the 
Pundamentalists. One thing you can be 
sure of: the kids aren't fooled."’ 

“Well, well,’’ said I. 
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And so, eventually, I reached tentative con- 
clusions about these numerous changes in 
Texas. They are not final conclusions, nor 
do I insist upon anyone accepting them. 
But there must be causes and one who wit- 
nesses such phenomena may surmise. 

First of all, I take into consideration the 
fact that Texas went very close to stark in- 
sanity when the country entered the World 
War; consequently, the backward swing of 
the pendulum must have described quite an 
arc. Scarcely any propaganda of the George 
Creel variety was needed in Texas; those 
people have always been ready to respond 
to the call of their country. Even the Ger- 
mans were not very pro-German. But under 
the lashings of the press bureau Nordic 
Texas dutifully frothed at the mouth. The 
populace was honestly convinced that even 
a patriot who kept his shirt on should be 
viewed with suspicion. All sorts of crazy 
notions were rampant. On one occasion I 
heard a Baptist minister deliver a patriotic 
oration in which he solemnly declared that 
President Wilson had entered upon a holy 
crusade to make the whole world Baptist. 
On another occasion I heard a group of 
previously sane men counselling with each 
other on the advisability of doing some- 
thing to a small settlement of Swede farm- 
ers living nearby. These patriots didn’t 
clearly understand the words alien enemies 
and thought they might possibly be a de- 
scription of Swedish owners of Liberty 
bonds. 

That a State with the traditions of Texas 
and a white population more than 80 per 
cent Nordic, engaged for the most part in 
farming and ranching, would naturally pro- 
duce good soldiers no one in his right mind, 
I take it, would deny, but Texas boys were 
subjected to verbal bombardments obvi- 
ously designed to fire the flabby ones. In 
effect they were told that the Germans 
fried and ate their captured wounded ene- 
mies. ‘‘Well,"’ was the Texas boys’ un- 
spoken response. ‘‘What of it? We ain't 
scared. If they want to fight that way it 
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suits us." Later many of these Texas boys 
were furious because they said some of 
their comrades needlessly sacrificed their 
lives rather than be captured when slightly 
wounded. 

Along about 1919 there must have been a 
current of revolt running deep underground 
in Texas that I knew nothing about; it was 
confined at that time to the younger gen- 
eration. Only a half dozen years, or at most 
ten, separated me from those kids, but I re- 
mained, like most older persons, incredibly 
ignorant on the subject of what the war 
had done to them. In the East the younger 
generation was already recognized as a new 
problem, but more time was required on 
the plains of Texas. 

Along with the shell shock of war, and 
the stampede of the younger generation, 
other forces were at work. Texas had voted 
itself into the Prohibition column, and 
given the vote to women shortly in ad- 
vance of the two Federal constitutional 
amendments on these subjects. The imme- 
diate result was the banishment of anti- 
Prohibitionists and sinners from public 
office. Not less than half the populace had 
sincerely believed during at least a quarter 
of a century that this would inaugurate 
the millenium. At first it seemed to be 
doing so. They got a Baptist Governor and 
in 1920 they got a Baptist President. In 
short, they got just about everything they 
had been praying for. Political preachers 
were in the saddle, the Ladies’ Aid Society 
became a power in the land, and on all 
sides Virtue had triumphed over Vice. And 
then nothing came of it but disillusion! 
Already they have installed as Governor 
the wife of an anti-Prohibitionist Ku Klux 
baiter whom they impeached in 1917. 

But I am running ahead of my story. 
After leaving Texas in 1919, it seemed to 
me that each letter or newspaper indicated 
new drives by the witch-burners. First 
there came the Ku Klux Klan, with out- 
rages that have not been equalled by that 
organization anywhere else. Then a lot of 
new and utterly silly and fearfully drastic 
morality laws were proposed—in the legis- 
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lature, in the city councils, and in the 
church disciplines. Sunday automobile rid. 
ing was to be stopped. An effort was made 
to banish from the faculty of the Univer. 
sity of Texas everyone who wasn’t ortho. 
dox. From time to time, as these 
reached me, I meditated thus: ‘‘It was ter. 
rible in my day, but it seems to be growing 
worse every hour. I don’t see how human 
life can remain endurable there, even for 
Baptists, if this keeps up much longer.” 

Not until my recent visit did I catch 
ray of the light of truth. The plain fact of 
the case is that Texas didn’t need a Ky 
Klux Klan during the years I lived there 
because no one was challenging the basic 
principles of that cult. The Texas Chris- 
tians didn’t have to chase unbelievers from 
posts of honor and profit because there 
weren't any there. They didn’t have to 
howl about the sacred cause of Prohibition 
because even the drinking men had been 
driven to going into back doors. They 
didn’t have to yowl that every Texas fe 
male was chemically pure,—and, due to the 
climate, purer than virgins residing else 
where—for everyone believed it. Now that 
I think of it I don’t recall ever having 
doubted that one myself. 

But Texas folk-lore got such a terrific 
wallop after the war that the old guard 
was forced to fight—and did. Probably few 
commonwealths on earth have ever made 
such a right about face. Examine, for in- 
stance, the vote they gave Dr. Harding asa 
penance—and he a nigger-loving Ohio Re- 
publican! Consider the fact that real whis- 
key, which often sold for thirty to forty 
dollars a quart in local option territory, 
now brings only ten dollars a quart, with 
doubtful stuff much cheaper. The simple 
truth of the matter is that the Fundamer- 
talists and the more rabid Puritans and 
most of the other extreme types of devil- 
mongers are already licked in Texas. That's 
what all the noise is about. A battle of 
such proportions does not close with sut- 
set. It may go on for ten or twelve yeats. 
But the crisis must have passed along about 
1922. 


—— —_— 
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THE FOUNTAIN OF SPIRITUALISM 


) BY PATRICK KEARNEY 


States gave three so-called religions 
to the world. One of these, Mor- 
| monism, has never reached a large public, 
| but has always been confined to a small 
but hearty group in a restricted area. The 
success of the second, Christian Science, 
has been great in America, but not very 
noticeable anywhere else. It is only the 
third that has reached a world-wide popu- 
larity, and that popularity is unique in 
modern religious history in that not a few 
men of science, presumably sane and intel- 
ligent, have succumbed. Camille Flam- 
marion, the French astronomer, is one 
such. Sir Oliver Lodge is another. The 
late Sir William Crookes was a third. 
And then there are Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle, the late Prof. Hyslop, and Henry 
Holt, the publisher. Even Havelock Ellis 
has become convinced of the existence of 
auras and ectoplasm, and Sir Gilbert Mur- 
tay is said to be hovering on the edge 
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with his conversion to a belief in mental 
telepathy. 

This wide acceptance of the new revela- 
tion among educated men is all the more 
charming when we recall that its origins 
were extremely lowly. Its messiahs, in 
fact, were two small and ignorant country 
girls, Margaret and Catherine Fox, and 
they launched it in 1848 in a little farm- 
house in Wayne county, New York. If 
you walk into any Spiritualist church in 
America today you will see somewhere 
on the walls a framed parchment, the 
official license from the National Spir- 


| itualists’ Association. This license bears 


the great seal of the association, and that 
seal shows a drawing of a little house, 


and the words ‘Fox Home, 1848.’’ Thus 
all true believers give constant testimony 
to their reverence for the founders of their 
faith and for the place of its birth. The 
house itself was until a few years ago 
located near the village of Arcadia, in 
New York State, but in 1916, through the 
generosity of B. F. Bartlett, a wealthy 
spiritualist of Camden, N. J., it was taken 
down and removed, by ‘“‘pious, reverent 
hands,"’ as Sir Arthur Conan Doyle says, 
to Lily Dale, New York, the national 
centre of spiritualism, where it was re- 
stored and is now used as a museum. 

‘The Fox home will always be a sacred 
shrine to spiritualists,"” says M. E. Cad- 
wallader, an ecstatic believer, *‘because in 
that humble home it first became mani- 
fested that the dead return and communi- 
cate with us."’ Indeed, it is more than a 
local shrine; it is, according to another 
writer, W. J. Colville, ‘‘one of the glories 
of the mighty Empire State and of Lily 
Dale that this old historic cottage, restored 
from the ravages of almost seventy years, 
stands in a shelterec! nook, surrounded by 
trees, in one of th: loveliest districts of 
the land. And thither many repair, seek- 
ing, and not in vais., ever-continuing proofs 
of that undying verity which so humbly 
and unexpectedly was revealed to an in- 
credulous but hungry multitude, in the 
pioneer days of that great spiritual revela- 
tion which is now dispersing the last lin- 
gering shades of incredulity.’’ These quota- 
tions are from a book called ‘‘Hydesville 
in History,"’ an official spiritualist publi- 
cation, written by pious hands. 

There is no doubt that Hydesville and 
the Fox sisters have a place in history. 
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The true story of the house, indeed, con- 
stitutes an important chapter in the his- 
tory of human credulity, and offers many 
hints to the student of religious delusion. 
For the beginnings of spiritualism are not, 
like the origins of so many other religions, 
shrouded in mystery. The whole story, 
from beginning to end, is available in the 
form of unquestionable documents and full 
and accurate contemporary reports. Mar- 
garet Fox's own confession, corroborated 
by her sister Catherine, her public recanta- 
tion and exposure of her methods, and the 
entire life story of the two (written by 
another, but officially approved by them) 
are easily accessible. These documents, of 
course, are never referred to in the writings 
of the spiritualists. Hydesville and the Fox 
sisters are revered, but the confessions are 
not discussed. The following account, 
therefore, based on the authentic docu- 
ments, may serve to fill a gap in the con- 
temporary accounts of spiritualism. 


II 


In the year 1848 the little frame house 
known locally as *‘Hydesville’’ was occu- 
pied by a well-to-do farmer, J. D. Fox, 
and his family. The two younger children, 
Margaret, aged eight, and Catherine, at 
this time six and a half, were merry and 
mischievous and delighted in jokes on 
their elders. Their nurse, Elizabeth, was 
the particular butt of their humor, and 
much childish ingenuity went into teasing 
her. One of their favorite games was to 
jump out of bed as soon as she had left the 
room, make a great deal of noise, and then 
get back before she could catch them. Of 
course, they denied having made the noises. 
But finally she caught them, and the decep- 
tion had to end. 

The children soon discovered a new de- 
vice. They tied apples to strings and con- 
cealed them under the bed-clothes. As soon 
as the nurse turned her back they dropped 
the apples out on the far side of the bed. 
Then, when she went to look for what had 
dropped, they pulled them back under the 
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covers. All the time, of course, they 

tended to be asleep. This trick baffled the 
honest nurse, whom future hagiographers 
of the religion will perhaps honor as the 
patron saint of the later scientific invest). 
gation committees. She reported to Mrs. 
Fox that she had heard inexplicable noises 
in the room. So the mother came to inyes. 
tigate, and the children, delighting in be. 


ing able to tease their elders, gave an ex. | 


cellent performance. It was so s 

in fact, that they decided to invent ney 
and more ingenious devices. Very soon, 
sure enough, they made the discovery that 
was to make religious history. They found 
that by manipulating the joints of their 
fingers, in contact with the wooden bed- 
stead, they could produce loud noises with- 
out apparently moving their hands. And, 
says Margaret, ‘‘from trying it with our 
fingers we went on to trying it with our 
feet, and soon learned that with practice 
we could make even louder raps in this 
way.” 

Then came the historic night of March 
31, 1848. Mrs. Fox was awakened at mid- 
night by loud noises coming from the 
children’s room. There were raps, reso- 
nant, loud, persistent, rhythmic. She came 
to investigate. The raps continued, the 
children concealing their wickedness under 
innocent faces. Mrs. Fox was puzzled, then 
frightened. She asked: ‘‘Are these taps 
made by a human being? Rap twice for 
No, three times for Yes.’’ Clear and dis 
tinct came the answer: “‘Rap—rap!"’ “Are 
you a disembodied spirit?’’ asked Mrs. 
Fox, nearly frightened to death, and the 
answer came “‘Yes!’’ Margaret relates that 
‘until mother first suggested it, we had 
no thought of spirits. We were too young 
and too innocent to imagine such a thing.” 
But once suggested, the idea amused them, 
and when the questions came ‘‘Are you 
the spirit of a murdered man? Were you 
murdered in this house?’’ the answers caile 
“Yes.” 

Mrs. Fox rushed from the house and 
called in the neighbors. Within a few hous 
every yokel within miles had arrived. Tht 
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THE FOUNTAIN OF SPIRITUALISM 


children enjoyed this uproar but began to 
be frightened by it—and didn’t know how 
to stop it. One of the visitors invented the 


| idea of spelling out words by raps corre- 


sponding to the letters of the alphabet, 
and the children, led step by step into 
something they had never planned, spelled 
out in reply the story of a pedlar who was 
supposed to have been killed by a local 
peasant named Bell. The next day everyone 
started digging in the cellar for the pedlar’s 
bones, and poor Bell was looked on with 
such suspicion that he had to leave town. 
“Of course they didn’t find any bones,” 
said Margaret in telling the story. ‘There 
weren't any. We just answered whatever 
came into our heads.”’ 

Before a week had passed the Fox home 
was nationally famous. The local celebri- 
ties, doctors, lawyers and merchants, saw 
the manifestations and made out affidavits 
that they were genuine, and the news- 
papers flashed the news around the world. 
“It had gone so far before we realized it,”’ 
said Margaret, ‘‘that we couldn't confess 
without making many people very angry." 
And now the comedy was put on a com- 
mercial basis by the arrival of an older 
sister, Leah, twenty-three years Margaret's 
senior, who rushed home as soon as she 
heard of her family’s celebrity. Leah, with 
a shrewd eye for business, saw a fortune in 
the two children. She locked herself up 
with them in the bedroom and made them 
show her how they produced the raps, and 
tried to learn herself. Years later Margaret, 
with touching professional pride, reported 
that Leah never did get very good at the 
tapping, because she hadn't started young 
enough. 

Leah took the girls to Rochester, hired 
the largest hall there and gave a demon- 
stration. It made a sensation, and it was 
followed by private sittings, at which they 
took in two hundred dollars a night. Spirit- 
ualism had caught on. In a few weeks it 
was heard of in Europe. For the world was 
Waiting a new revelation at that time. 
Mesmerism, the rage of the decade pre- 
ceding, had begun to fade, and everywhere 
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there were mesmerists out of jobs. One and 
all, they promptly turned mediums. Spirit 
circles were formed everywhere. Ministers 
of the gospel became eager converts, and 
began preaching the new revelation from 
the pulpits; the country was flooded with 
pamphlets. Rappers appeared on all hands, 
and soon an improvement was made in 
England by the discovery of table-tipping. 
“Ciairopathy’’—the spirit healing of dis- 
ease—also sprang up, and immediately be- 
came enormously lucrative. From the ad- 
vertisements of the day I discover that five 
dollars was the fee for a ‘‘clairopathic 
diagnosis and treatment, given by the finest 
mediums."’ And interest in the movement 
was not confined to the vulgar. Some of 
the most distinguished men and women 
of the day, including Fenimore Cooper, 
Horace Greeley, Harriet Beecher Stowe and 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, became regu- 
lar attendants at sittings. 

Other mediums appeared with more 
astonishing manifestations than the Fox 
children could produce, but none was so 
popular as they were, for no one disputed 
their claim to have originated what had 
almost immediately become a new and 
organized religion. In 1851 came the first 
scientific investigation of its miracles. The 
University of Buffalo appointed a com- 
mittee from the medical faculty, composed 
of Doctors Austin Flint, Charles Lee, and 
C. B. Coventry. With a degree of common 
sense seldom met with in later investiga- 
tions, the doctors promptly reported that 
the rappings were produced by muscular 
movements of the legs and feet. They 
proved their point by putting pillows 
under the girls’ feet, when of course there 
were no raps. A little later the Boston 
Courier conducted another investigation, 
appointing a committee of which Professor 
Agassiz was the head, and this committee 
made the same report. 

But the Fox sisters were too firmly estab- 
lished in public fame, and the new religion 
was now too popular, for the craze to be 
affected by an exposure. So little effect did 
these investigations have, in fact, that in 
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1854 a petition was presented to the United 
States Senate, bearing 15,000 signatures, 
requesting that the government take offi- 
cial recognition of the new discovery. The 
motion was tabled. 

And so the Fox sisters went on until 
1855, when there occurred a romantic turn- 
ing point in their lives. 


Ill 


One night Horace Greeley took his friend 
Elisha Kent Kane, the Arctic explorer, to 
see the sisters. At this time they were 
fifteen and thirteen, and charming and 
lovely. Both Greeley and Kane were cap- 
tivated. Greeley was especially interested 
in Catherine and he offered to send her 
away to school. In spite of Leah's attempts 
to stop her, Catherine accepted, and so left 
the profession. Later she married and never 
returned to it. 

Kane, who was in his early thirties, 
handsome and distinguished, found that 
the long Arctic nights had not cooled his 
warm heart. He fell in love with Marga- 
ret, and immediately conceived the project 
of removing her from her present life and 
educating her to be his wife. But she was 
not easily persuaded. Kane, who knew 
from the first that the rappings were fraud- 
ulent, pleaded with her to give them up. 
First, he pointed out to her, it was wicked 
to deceive; second, she was sure to be 
found out soon or late. After some months 
of argument he departed on a polar expe- 
dition, and Margaret continued her rap- 
pings. But Kane found a way to reach her 
heart. Out amid the ice-bergs he wrote a 
series of poems which were intended to 
lead her to repent. They were entitled 
“Thoughts That Ought to be Those of 
Maggie Fox."’ A quotation will make it 
obvious that even the Founder of Spiritual- 
ism could not long resist such a lover: 

perisraetiwie 
It festers in my bosom, 
It cankers in my heart; 


Thrice cursed is the slave fast chained to a 
deceitful art! 
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With the poems were letters filled with 
pleading. *“You were not meant for a life 
of deception. Give it up, Maggie, befor 
you are lost forever. . . . You are too 
for the life you are leading. You have ds 
ceived thousands of people.’’ He described 
seances he had attended in which 
fainted with horror, and he pointed oy 
to her that she, and she alone, was 
sible. When he returned from his expedi- 
tion Margaret was penitent. She made, 
solemn compact with him to give Up rap. 
ping, and though for reasons which ar 
not now discoverable Kane did not po 
through a public legal ceremony, they 
entered into a common law marriage ia 
the presence of her mother and father. A 
few weeks afterwards Kane sailed for Eng. 
land, intending to send for Margaret soon 
afterward. But hardly had he arrived there 
when a cable came telling of his sudden 
death. 

Margaret struggled on in rectitude for 
some time, but she was left without means 
of support, and soon she was encumbered 
with a son for whom she had to provide. 
Finally, against her conscience and under 
pressure from Leah, who had never learned 
to rap very well and was having small 
success, she returned to mediumship. The 
son, too, was drawn into the profession: 
Leah would give him a piece of paper, and 
a little later spirit messages would k 
found written on it. 

Years passed, and during them Margaret 
was haunted by a real ghost, the memory 
of her adored Captain Kane, whose accus 
ing eyes were always before her. Her cor 
science tortured her; she began to drink 
heavily, but could find no solace. Finally, 
wasted and disheartened by this inner 
struggle, she broke with Leah, retired 
from spiritualism, and entered the Roma 
Catholic Church. But all around her, al 
over the world, were the evidences of het 
guilt. In all innocence, as a little 
she had started the spiritualist deceptioa, 
and now it mocked her on every side. 
Though she was now undergoing desperatt 
poverty for her convictions, she came 
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feel more and more keenly that she could 
atone only by undoing what she had done. 
She decided to strike a death-blow at 
spiritualism. She would make a full public 
confession, expose spiritualism for good 
and all, and restore men to their senses 
once again. Only by doing this could she 
find peace. 

Those who have read George Moore’s 
“The Brook Kerith’’ remember the scene 
in which Jesus tries to convince Paul that 
his beliefs are founded on a lie. Jesus as- 
sures him that He did not die on the cross 
nor rise from the dead; He shows him the 
marks of the nails and pleads with him to 
renounce a religion founded on a falsehood. 
Paul denounces Him and goes on. The 
psychological truth of Moore's artistic fic- 
tion is strikingly illustrated in what fol- 
lows, for from now on Margaret's story 


exactly parallels it. 


IV 


On September 24, 1888, Margaret gave an 
interview to the New York Herald an- 
nouncing her intention to expose spiritual- 
ism. She blamed the whole deception on 
her sister Leah: 


She made me do it. She is my damnable enemy. I 
hate her! My God, I could poison her. No, 
I wouldn't, but I'll lash her with my tongue. I 
loathe the thing I have done. I was too honest 
to remain a medium. I am very poor, but I am 
going into this as a holy war. I intend to expose 
spiritualism as my sacred duty. If I can't do it, 
who can?—I, who started it? I am living only 
for the time when I can show the world by per- 
sonal demonstration that all spiritualism is a 
delusion. It is a branch of legerdemain, but it 
has to be studied to gain perfection. No one but 
a young child could do it as well as we did. I 
have seen so much a agp When I wake up 
I brood on it. That is why I want to prove that 
it is all fraud of the worst description. 


Catherine was also interviewed, and 
though she had long ago retired, she said 
she was happy that Margaret was at last 
going to expose it. ‘I regard it as one of 
the greatest curses the world has ever 
known. Spiritualism is a humbug from be- 
ginning to end. We started it as little chil- 

when we didn’t know any better. 
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We got started and others made us keep 
it up.’ On the night of October 21, 1888, 
Margaret appeared at the Academy of 
Music, New York, before a crowded hall. 
Spiritualists in the audience made attempts 
at heckling, but they were subdued by 
the police. Margaret, broken in health, 
weeping, almost unable to speak, sobbed 
out her confession: 


There are many here tonight who will scorn me 
for the depths to which I have descended, yet 
did they know the true history of my unhappy 
past, the living agony and shame it has been to 
me, they would pity and not reproach me. 

The imposture I have so long maintained began 
in my childhood when I was too young to know 
right from wrong. I repented in my youth. I have 
lived through years of silence, of intimidation, 
concealing as best I could my guilt. Now, thanks 
to God, I am at last able to reveal the truth. 

I am here tonight as the founder of spiritualism 
to denounce it as an absolute falsehood from be- 
ginning to end, as the flimsiest of superstitions, 
the most wicked blasphemy known to the world. 

The rappings are simply the result of perfect 
control of the muscles below the knee, which 
govern the tendons of the foot and allow an action 
of toe and ankle bones that is not generally 
known. ... 

I hope that this statement, coming solemnly 
from the first and most successful in this decep- 
tion, will break the rapid growth of spiritualism 
and prove it all a fraud and delusion. 


Margaret then invited committees on 
the stage, and demonstrated how the raps 
were produced. She allowed physicians to 
hold her ankles while she rapped out spirit 
messages on a small table. On the day after 
the demonstration she gave to the news- 
papers a signed statement containing the 
full story of her life from the beginning. 
Thousands of letters poured in upon her, 
some denouncing her, others thanking her. 
Leah came out with vicious attacks on her 
story and on her moral character.There is 
no question that the spiritualist ranks were 
depleted. But real believers were uncon- 
vinced. 

The death-blow, in fact, failed to kill. 
Believers persuaded themselves that the 
Roman Church, by its celebrated strong- 
arm methods, had forced Margaret into a 
public lie. But the finest rebuttal of all, 
and the one which undoubtedly saved spirit- 
ualism in its greatest crisis, came from 
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Henry J. Newton, president of the First 
Spiritualist Society of New York: 


If she says these things about her own feats she 
lies! I and other men of truth have seen her many 
times under conditions where there was no pos- 


sibility of fraud. 
She says she uces the rappings with her 
feet. It's a lie! Why, I have seen her produce raps 


many times when she was too drunk to move ber feet! 


Some years later, under the pressure of 
continued poverty, Margaret is said to 
have recanted her confession. I can find 
no authentic record of the recantation, 
but Houdini, in his book *‘A Magician 
Among the Spirits,"” says that a personal 
friend of Margaret's told him it was made 
after intimidation and bribery by Newton. 
The recantation was neglected by the news- 
papers and never officially recorded. Mar- 
garet died soon afterward, in poverty and 
obscurity. 

In 1898, on the fiftieth anniversary of 
the first rappings, the spiritualists of Amer- 
ica made a pilgrimage to the Fox home. 
In the humble little cottage prayers were 
said, hymns were sung, and demonstrations 
were given, 
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There is one more incident in the stor, | 


When pious hands tore down the house tp 
remove it to Lily Dale the skeleton of , 
man was found in the cellar. Beside it 
a tin box and a crowbar. This, of Course, 
was the murdered pedlar, whom 
seekers seventy years before had failed tp 
find! These precious relics were removed 
with the house to Lily Dale, where 
are still exposed before the eyes of the 
faithful. As human skeletons and tin boxes 
are not rare, it is interesting to guess at 
what moment in those seventy years they 
were buried in the cellar. 

But it is only fair to give the spiritualists 
the last word, so I shall quote again M. E. 
Cadwallader in ‘‘Hydesville in History”; 


And thus the fiery cross carried by the hands of 
unseen messengers sped from point to point, the 
beacon fires lighted by invisible hands gleamed 
on every mountain top, and the low muffled 
sounds of the spirit raps that first broke the 
slumbers of the peaceful inhabitants of that 
humble cottage became the clarion call that 
sounded out to the millions of the Western hemi- 
sphere, the anthem of the soul's immortality, 

orused by hosts of God's bright ministering 


angels! 
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Poetry 


THE SONG-MAKER OF A CONTINENT 
By Luis MuNoz Marin 


ne recent adventures of Don José Santos 

Chocano, ‘the poet of America’’ as he 
calls himself without challenge south of 
the Rio Grande, throw into sharp relief his 
relationship, at once arresting and amusing, 
to the gathering movement for Latin- 
American unity. In 1920 he trained the guns 
of the dictator Estrada Cabrera’s fortress 
against the insurgent populace of Guate- 
mala. The triumphant revolutionists cap- 
tured him, threw him into prison, and were 
contemplating his execution with a not un- 
justifiable gusto, when a tremor went down 
the Andes, ‘the backbone of America,”’ as 
another poet prevented Chocano from call- 
ing them, and eloquent cablegraphic pro- 
tests began to pour into Guatemala City. 
Chocano must be spared. The blood of 
“the poet of America’’ must not stain the 
swords of those who had fought for free- 
dom in America. 

The revolutionists had caught that poet 
shooting at them, it seems, in a particu- 
larly wanton manner; but what of that? 
The public opinion of Latin-America, usu- 
ally so scattered and ineffectual, asserted 
its power unequivocally—and Chocano’s 
death had to be regretfully postponed. He 
was released a few months later, a martyr 
of some sort in his own eyes—as he tells us 
in his own verse—if in nobody else's. 

One year after his release we find him 
being officially crowned in Lima as the 
poet of America. A great festival saw the 
gold laurel crown of Apollo pass from the 
hands of President Leguia—another dicta- 
tor—to the brow of Chocano amid the gen- 
eral applause of Latin-America—serious 
applause qualified by very few smiles. Well 


authenticated rumor has it that seventy 
thousand dollars accompanied the crown 
as the substance of the symbol. Later, in 
Bogota, the municipal council, at the sug- 
gestion of the poet (as another worthy 
rumor tells us) added a touch of bright 
tropical color to the crown by mounting 
some emeralds among its leaves. Leaving 
Colombia, Chocano then became the trusted 
employé of Juan Vicente Gémez, the most 
primitive despot in two worlds. Gémez em- 
ployed him to spend a year “‘singing the 
glory of Bolivar, the liberator of America.” 
Chocano does not care who make the laws 
of a nation, so long as they pay him for 
making the songs. 

Illusions, I fear, are no longer entertained 
about him in Latin-America. Everyone 
realizes that if he knows anything better 
than the soul of his people it is which side 
his bread is buttered on. And yet there was 
that great feverish protest against his exe- 
cution, and there was the genuine enthu- 
siasm at his coronation in Lima. Evidently, 
Latin-Americans do not confuse their mo- 
rality with their zsthetics. But there is 
more in it than this. Their dawning emo- 
tional consciousness of a continental na- 
tionality finds its most bracing support in 
the songs of this great poet and petty ad- 
venturer. The man must not be allowed to 
blur the message. All personal weaknesses 
must be forgiven him, for in his song twenty 
isolated, chauvinistic, and often squabbling 
republics meet on common ground—their 
Spanish conquistadores, their vanquished 
Indians, their whole Indo-Hispanic outlook 
on life. To dispense with Chocano would 
be to lose the subtlest coérdinating force in 
Latin-America today. 

It is characteristic of both him and his 
public that he takes and they accept un- 
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questioningly his flattering view of him- 
self. Thus he sings: 
I am America’s singer, autochthonous and wild; 
My lyre has a soul, an ideal my singing. 
My verse does not rock with the motion mild 
Of a tropic hammock from low boughs swinging. 
When I feel Inca, the Lord Sun invoking, 
Into my hands his royal powers spring: 
When I feel Spanish, the conquest evoking, 
My strophes then like crystal trumpets ring. 


My imagination comes from the Moor. 

The Andes are of silver, but gold the Lion glows: 

And the two I mingle with an epic sound. 

Spanish is the blood that to an Inca measure flows; 
ere I not poet I might have been renowned 

As a white adventurer or an Indian Emperor. 


Like the Sixteenth Century Spaniards, 
he claims half a world: 


Walt Whitman has the North, but I have the 
South. 


In his speech accepting the “‘crown of 
Apollo’’ he said, truthfully enough: ‘“The 
essential characteristics of my art, like 
those of my spirit, are strength and sorrow. 
Sorrowful and strong is our race. Strong 
and sorrowful are the Andes. Strong are 
the Spaniards and sorrowful the Indians.”’ 
He further improved the opportunity by 
firing a shot at the most distressing vice of 
our Southern literature, the provincial vice 
of being universal. ‘‘The more one belongs 
to one’s race and one’s land, the more one 
may hope to win universal appreciation; in 
poets as in trees the richer foliage corre- 
sponds to the deeper roots." Here he 
touched the spring of his popularity in a 
peculiarly happy manner, since it is princi- 
pally as a reaction against the vacuous uni- 
versality of day-to-day Latin-American 
poetry that his public turns to Chocano as 
to one sophisticated enough to express his 
environment unblushingly. 

This he expresses mostly consciously, 
often self-consciously, and occasionally un- 
consciously. We have seen him at his self- 
conscious best. More naively he disposes of 
modern sex-morality when he sings to a 
lady of his devotion: 


Lastly, know, my lady, that I am of those beings 
Who into their blood have felt a tropic essence 


pass. 


The oe astound me, but I am like the . 
When they drink, they always break the 


Know yourself the deity of my miser passion: 
For you I would work such marvels as earth has 


never seen 
And afterward—would kill you, that none othe 
ever 


Dare to set his thought where mine once ha | 


been! 


It is with an unmistakable emotion) 


sincerity that he embodies the dream aqj/ 


fury of the Conquest in one of his mog 


ringing poems, that on the horses of the} 


Conquistadores. There was Balboa's hone 
that 


bea” Balboa’s followers awoke sleeping solj- 


cs 
Gave on a sudden the warning 

Of the Pacific ocean ahead, 

As the breeze wafted to his nostrils 
A salt whiff of the sea. 


and the horse of mighty girth 


ner which Hernando Cortez, 
¢ knight of the glittering stirrups, 
Measured leagues and weeks upon rocks and 


woods. 


Worthier still 

Of immortal odes [was] 

The horse upon which De Soto, 
Dexterously controlling his capers, 
Frightened, astounded, overcame 
The chorus of Indians, among whom 
—None daring a gesture—he pressed 
To the very throne of Atahualpa. 


*‘Not the horse of the Bedouin,” nor “the 
miraculous horse of St. George,” nor thos 
of *‘Caesar in Gaul”’ or of ‘Hannibal in th 
Alps’’ had so much spirit and nobility s 
‘the epic horses of Andalusia, enduring 
fatigue, spurring and hunger, crownedwith 
the glory of the Cid’s mare Babieca and 
the pain of Don Quixote’s horse Rosinante.” 
They come 


As wingless hipogriffs, 
Or as a river flung out from the Andes, 
Weary, bedraggled, 
From lands never seen 
And from other accessible lands; 
And suddenly startled by a horn 
Puffed out with hurricanes, 
They give nervously such a deep neighing 
That it promises to endure forever, 
And then on the boundless pampas 
View the solemn distances, 
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Feel the lure of far-off horizons, climb again the 


; puffing and sniffing . . . 
ahaa , ay ye head-long! 
When he leaves the pomp and cruel glory 

of the Spaniard, it is to probe the stoically- 
borne tragedy of the Indian, fallen from the 


| majesty of empire to the degradation of 


what is perhaps the most desolate serfdom 
on earth. In ‘Mas Alla,"’ the poet, lost in 
the lonely plateaus of the Andes, inquires 
the way to the city from the Indians he 
meets. The Indian always points ahead and 


' says “Just over there’’; and yet the city 


does not appear. 


Oh, race mighty in sorrow, 
Persistent incredibly, 

Ignorant of fatigue 

And of the horizon's urge: 

“Just over there” you find always 
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All that you wish to find. 

And thus one perceives at bottom 
Of this contempt of yours, giving 
A sapient irony to distances, 

A feeling for the Eternal. 


Latin-America's present is certainly not 
very inspiring. Divided politically and 
materially backward, overwhelmingly pro- 
vincial in morals and thought and art, it 
gropes for strength toward that common 
splendor of recklessness and courage from 
which it sprang. Its actuality being nega- 
tive, it must seck what self-assurance it 
needs in the flattery of the past. Nothing 
else gives this flattery a glamor like the 
poetry of that courtier of cheap dictators, 
Don José Santos Chocano, whose genius 
has become one of the most powerful of the 
large subtle forces making for a Latin- 
American nationality. 


Landscape Design 


CENTRAL PARK 
By Exsert Peers 


Tis obvious enough that Central Park is 
I a bit out at elbow. Its trees are stag- 
headed and its lawns are spotty. But tradi- 
tion survives soil depletion, and tradition 
is very firmly convinced that all Central 
Park needs is a hundred thousand loads of 
manure and a flock of newly-bathed sheep 
to make it again what it was in the days of 
Lily Bart, the best of all possible parks. 
That proposition I rise to question, to deny. 
I rise in behalf of the Geometric Park Move- 
ment (thecapitals are mine), which, though 
still in its cradle, has its grip on a serpent 
or two, and promises some time, with the 
help of no Atlas-messenger, to have its way 
amidst the gardens fair of Hesperus. 

Why, we of the movement ask, should a 
public garden in an unusually unrustic city 
be contrived out of billowy meadows, 
rocky hills, labyrinthine lakes, and tufted 
shrubberies? Seeing that we don't shape 
our doorways like the mouths of caves nor 
catty crooks for canes, why must Central 
Park be the amalgam of a Herefordshire 





sheepwalk and the location for a movie 
version of *‘Hiawatha?’’ We know the an- 
swer: Central Park is Nature and Nature is 
man's Great Solace, the only sure antidote 
to hurdy-gurdies, pool-rooms, factories, 
tenements, and all the other vicious influ- 
ences of a great city. Such Eighteenth Cen- 
tury scientists as Thomson and Cowper dis- 
covered this quality and the sociologically 
enlightened American of the 50's confirmed 
their researches. F. L. Olmsted, co-designer, 
with Calvert Vaux, of Central Park, was 
convinced that ‘‘the town”’ had a delete- 
rious effect on ‘the mind and the moral 
strength’ and that only ‘green pastures 
and still waters’’ could restore those mem- 
bers to their primitive health. The way it 
works is apparently by association. You go 
to Central Park, you have memories of the 
little farmhouse on the hill, you think of 
the old oaken bucket, you resolve to lead a 
better life. But suppose you come from the 
Warsaw ghetto? Do not despair: the mes- 
sage of peace will come to you neverthe- 
less, and in Nature’s Universal Language, 
which Central Park speaks most fluently! 

To all this the Opposition answers that 
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the formal Grand Parc at Versailles ex- 
presses repose just as clearly. In art, as in 
nature, straight lines, level planes, bal- 
anced forms, dark colors, slow rhythms, 
produce in us emotional states which we 
associate with physical rest. For a fact, 
Versailles and Hampton Court are far more 
restful than Central Park. Many passages 
in Central Park are not merely not quict— 
they are actually exciting. Great rocks 
dotted and piled all around, little hills 
crowned with rustic shelters or leaning 
trees, lawns fantastically shaped and mod- 
eled and dotted with explosions of rock 
and shrubbery, deep-set ponds of contorted 
outline, a network of drives, walks and 
bridle paths sinking, rising, twisting, inter- 
laced, leaping over and diving under each 
other, trees of every shape and size, stone 
bridges, iron bridges, lamps, signs, and 
every kind of human sound and movement 
—what sort of lullaby is that? 

Centrai Park, indeed, cannot hide be- 
hind nature's skirts, and its design cannot 
be justified by alleging an exclusive restora- 
tive charm, physical or moral. Olmsted's 
claim that only his true counterfeit of 
nature’s bosom could compensate the city 
dweller for the nervous irritations that 
harass him is only another proof that love 
will find a reason. He knew and loved the 
style he worked in. He identified it with 
nature, the holy word of his time, and so 
made of it a religion. Ruskin (who, in- 
evitably, was Olmsted's favorite prophet) 
made a religion of Gothic architecture. 
Our present separation of nature and art 
from morality, our attitude toward art 
form and the form will, leave to the ideas 
of Olmsted, as to those of Ruskin, little but 
their historical interest. Central Park is an 
effort to attain beautiful form. Its style is 
no more sacred than other styles. We must 
accept it as the expression of a sincere faith, 
but that is no reason for fatuously believing 
that it presents the best and only way to 
handle the area it occupies, and still less an 
excuse for setting it up as a model which 
all other large city parks must follow. 

As form, then, I shall consider it. And 
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first as part of a larger form, the city of 
New York. Civic art has for its ideal th. 
esthetic unification of the entire city, This 
can be done by applying such basic archi. 
tectural principles as axiation, radia; 


and proportion. There must be also, as ig | 


every work of art, a uniform style; the g 
must express a harmony of form will. And 
a city park must be integrated with thecity 
in both these ways. The park at Versaille 
inevitably expresses the same type of pleas. 
ure in form that the town of Versailles ¢. 
presses. They could be reversed, the park 
being built up and the town planted, with- 
out striking incongruity. But that sort of 
thing was fundamentally impossible to 
Olmsted and his associates because 
thought of the city as the enemy of the 
country. The country was sacred, the city 
profane. They could make suburbs into 
pretty imitations of the country, but it 
never occurred to them that parks might be 
made beautiful versions of the city. They 
made Central Park a sanctuary to preservea 
piece of country from its enemy, the city. 
There was no compromise. The park an- 
nounces its hatred of the city in every line. 
It refuses to integrate its plan with the city 
plan. Its style is the exact antipode of the 
style of the city. 

The park's most conspicuous contactwith 
the city plan is that it stops Sixth and 
Seventh avenues. These streets have de 
veloped into powerful walled vistas. They 
shoot at the park like two huge cannon- 
shots of space, capable of dominating the 
entire lower half of it, and in Winter they 
come near doing so. But the park ignores 
them. At Seventh avenue two big syc 
mores rise like a spite-fence across the line 
of the avenue, stopping the view in both 
directions. All the streets that enter the 
park are forced at the gate to renounce 
everything they have been. Just inside, 


most of them are pulled sharply to one side, 


down, then up again. 

The Plaza and Columbus Circle were con 
ceived as vestibules to the park, but neither 
can be thought of as part of it. They ate 
contiguous to the park, but not arti 











with it. The Plaza is now a charming fea- 
the} sure of Fifth avenue but its function of 
his gateway to Central Park is so obscure that 
chi- one may easily fail to notice it. The only 
00, ' recognition of the park in the Plaza design 
in (and perhaps its only fault) is the substicu- 
1Y | tion of posts and chains for balustrade at 
itd | the north end. Along with this denial of 
ty | the streets of the city must be cited Central 
Is | Park's lack of connection with the Hudson 
& | and the East River. This may not be charged, 

* | perhaps, against Olmsted and Vaux, but it 
is the sort of fault the style they worked in 
isconstantly committing. A strip one block 
wide running to each of the rivers would 
not have added one-twenticth to the area 
of the park. And when the park was built 
the tidal marshes touched Fifth avenue. 

The saddest aspect of its failure to inte- 
grate with the city is that it occupies the 
very area from which should rise the city’s 
acropolis. The idea of the city crown, a 
center of the city plan, raised high at the 
heart of the city, is one of the oldest and 
finest principles of city planning. The plan 
of Manhattan is the most orderly plan of 
' | its size in the world, but it is not organ- 
| ized. The company is perfectly formed, but 
+! there is no standard bearer at its head. 
Within the area of Central Park a standard 
| could have been raised, a rallying point for 
all Manhattan. The basic formal elements 
of Manhattan are straightness, uniformity, 
long vistas, a general rise toward the center 
of the island. These elements exist imper- 
fectly, unimpressively. Freed from practi- 
cal limitations, in Central Park they could 
have been expressed with ideal beauty and 
{ intensity. The park could have fulfilled the 
function of art, to create forms into which 
the imagination of a period can enter with 
pleasure. And what our imagination wants 
is usually the purification, the sublimation, 
of our practical activities. Does some one 
say that Central Park is now a true em- 
| bodiment of New York's form will? Then 
Wwe must regret that the rest of the city is 
not a maze of zigzag Rothenburg Gasschen 
and curved St. John’s Wood drives lined 
with shrub-embowered villas. 
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The park denies the city: it also denies to 
man the fundamental satisfactions of archi- 
tecture and gardening—the clear perception 
of space and mass. Landscape gardening, 
we are told, is ‘‘the art which conceals 
art.’’ Its aim is rus in urbe, a means of saving 
travel when you want to walk or drive in 
the country. But nowadays we ask for art 
that insists upon itself and drives its form 
home to us as emphatically as our senses 
can bear it. Art can improve on nature, can 
make simple and intense the expression of 
nature. In Olmsted's day a stage setting for 
a forest scene was crowded with fat tree 
trunks painted with ivy and owl holes. 
Now we see some dark vertical strips 
against a light sky and have a cleaner feel- 
ing of the form character of a forest. Cen- 
tral Park gives us meadows, foliage and 
hills in their natural form. Park designers 
of the geometric school believe that feel of 
ground, extent of area, height of hill, the 
physical relation of trees to air, soil and 
each other, the mass and strength of rock, 
are demonstrated much more vividly by 
the forms of art, by planes, walls, rows, 
regular shapes and balanced masses. Above 
all, they feel that only by a geometric rela- 
tion of geometric parts can the ruling fea- 
ture of a design establish its dominance 
over a large area. 

The Central Park one can imagine, a glo- 
irous revelation of the beauty of New York, 
may never exist. Yet the form will of a 
people is a mighty force. New York has 
created the Grand Central and the pro- 
digious street north of it, the Bush Termi- 
nal, the Shelton, the interior of the Bowery 
Bank, Geddes’s Inferno, and the majestic 
rhythm of traffic in Fifth avenue. Eyes fed 
on the great scale of these masterings of 
space must some day penetrate the fog of 
inherited sentiment through which we now 
look at the prettiness of Central Park. New 
York has unequaled material power, a de- 
sire for large size ruled by simplicity and 
order, a healthy confidence in man and his 
work. Some time, whether in the area of 
Central Park or somewhere else, these 
forces will create a huge formal park. 
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A NOTE ON HISTORY AND RACE 
By Rosert H. Lowige 
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qa": the followers of Gobineau as- 
sure us, is a matter of race. States 
arise when a ‘‘superior’’ stock conquers an 
“‘inferior’’ one, the conquerors becoming 
aristocrats and their subjects commoners. 
An empire will totter when the thorough- 
breds who founded it by domination of 
the ‘‘lower’’ people become mongrelized 
by misalliance. Nay, the downfall of whole 
civilizations is interpreted in the same 
terms: Francis Galton offered this very 
explanation to account for the decline of 
Athens after the age of Pericles; and since 
a great man’s lapses into imbecility are 
more readily understood than his deeper 
thoughts, this absurd view is now re- 
echoed as though it were an incontro- 
vertible dogma. 

Race-enthusiasts, however, are not con- 
tent with disclosing the mainsprings of 
past history; they are fond of reveling in 
visions of things to come. So we find a 
jolly French theorist gloating over the 
prospect of a gory future: the time is ap- 
proaching, he tells us, when men will be 
cutting one another's throats for a differ- 
ence of a fraction in their cephalic indices. 
Since science demands occasional martyr- 
dom, I recently took my life into my hands 
in order to apply to this prophecy the test 
of experience. I boxed the compass of the 
Scandinavian Peninsula, traversing Sweden 
from Trilleborg to Lapland, and Norway 
from Narvik to Kristiania. But though my 
cephalic index deviates fifteen one- 
hundredths from the Norwegian average, 
I escaped all bodily harm and my own 
hands remain unstained by Norse blood. 
I can recommend the Peninsula as perfectly 
safe for tourists whose index does not ex- 
ceed 78.65—always presupposing, of course, 
that their eyes are bluish-gray, their mous- 
taches fair, and their height five feet ten. 
But though the sense of racial discrimina- 
tion thus does not appear to be so acute 


vations on group Cleavage, and it tended 
to shed a little light on some of the oj 
moot problems of race and nationality, 

Doubtless many Americans have notice 
with some surprise that since the com. 
mencement of the new year the Norwegian 
capital has been called, not Kristiania, by 
Oslo. The phenomenon would be mote o& 
less paralleled if New York were to k 
suddenly rechristened New Amsterdam, 
For Oslo was the name of the town at the 
time of its foundation in the Tenth Ce 
tury, while Kristiania is reminiscent of the 
era of Danish rule. There lies the rub: an 
enthusiastic body of Norse patriots insist 
on asserting the complete independence of 
their country, not only politically but 
culturally as well. Hence, every trace of 
one-time domination from without is to 
be destroyed. 

As usual, feeling is concentrated on the 
matter of language. The official literary 
tongue of the realm—the riksmaal—has 
been Dano-Norwegian; it differs appre 
ciably in pronunciation from Danish, but 
is essentially like it in vocabulary and 
grammar. For this language of Ibsen and 
Bjérnson the reformers are now bent on 
substituting the /andsmaal or rustic speech 
of the folk, purged of alien words and a¢- 
cordingly closer to the ancient Icelandic. 
The opponents of the change assert that 
the proposed tongue is not a natural form 
of speech at all, but an artificial combine 
tion of several peasant dialects. Howeve 
that may be, the purists have scored to the 
extent of making it necessary for all teach- 
ers to give evidence of their ability t 
write both the /andsmaal and the riksmaal. 
Preference is shown to one or the other 
according to geographical location; ‘the 
centre of the nationalist aspirations lies 01 
the West coast, while the head of th 
opposition is in Kristiania, or Oslo. 4s 
in all similar movements, the banner of 
nationalism is unfurled, not by the masse, 
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but by the intellectuals. There are news- raise the cry of “‘Away from Denmark!” 
dedicated to the cause, and at least If check data are required, the history 

, the | one author of preéminent distinction, Arne of the Walloons in Sweden will prove in- 
bser. | Garborg, was its champion. structive. In order to promote native indus- 
nde}! It would ill behoove a stranger to inter- tries, Gustavus Vasa imported a consider- 
oli fere in this family quarrel. Least of all able number of Walloon artisans. Thus, a 
y. | would he do justice to the situation by broad-skulled Alpine strain of moderate 
iced | insisting that the questions at issue are stature was placed in the very midst of 
‘om. | trivial. The neutral onlooker who should the purest Nordics known. For a period 
gin | declare that, after all, even Icelandic and there was only inbreeding, but finally 
‘but , Danish are close relatives, would certainly intermarriage set in, and the Walloons 
cor be right in logic, but he would be speak- were more or less absorbed in the general 
) be | ing beside the point. To him it may mean _ population. Now there seems to be general 
lam. | little whether the word for not is spelled agreement on two significant points: first, 
the | ikke or ikkye, or whether the sign Karar the Walloons are quite as Swedish-minded 
“en. | supersedes the more cosmopolitan Herrer as any of their compatriots; and secondly, 
‘the | over the toilet-room of a railway-station. despised Alpines though they are in the 
:an/} To thousands of Norwegians, however, eyes of Messieurs Gobineau and company, 
sist | the matter is not one of indifference, for they have played a prominent part in the 
eof | it symbolizes such major values as Home life of their adopted country. Nay, they 
but | and Country, which all of us can grasp. have even perversely shown skill as states- 
- of | Hence, the best thing the outsider can do men, when by all the manuals of Madison 
}to | is not to pass judgment on the partisans Grant, Chamberlain, and id omne genus they 


of either side, but to determine what the should have been only hewers of wood and 
alignment at bottom means. drawers of water. We are not often in a 
Thus approaching the subject, we can position to know so definitely where a 
set it down as certain that race hasnothing group we are appraising belongs in point 
todo with the conflict. Norway, Denmark, of race. Yet this contact of Alpine and 
and Sweden do not differ sufficiently in Nordic blood has yielded not a single one 
point of race to account for a single phe- of the lurid results sketched by the propa- 
nomenon of their historic relations. It was gandists of race “‘purity."’ 
possible for men like Ibsen and Bjérnson Assuredly it does not follow that bio- 
to be, in their time, strong pan-Scandi- logical differences mever precipitate historic 
navians. On the other hand, the close struggles and upheavals. But observation 
affinity of Swedes and Norwegians did not shows that no such profound causes are 
prevent their separation, and in the recent needed. As William James has well said, 
difficulties between Norway and Denmark _ it is the insistence of some people that the 
over part of the Greenland coast I found difference between tweedle-dum and 
that Swedish public opinion was on the tweedle-dee is all-important which makes 
Danish side, though Denmark is racially most of history. Any catchword that is 
further from the Peninsular countries than dignified into a symbol may have greater 
either is from the other. As for the present potency for good or ill than the racial 
cleavage in Norway, if differences in head differences which are nowadays so popu- 
form count for anything, Western Norway lar as explanations of human events. It is 
should side with Denmark, for Denmark these symbols that rend asunder popula- 
is notoriously the broadest-skulled of the tions which, like the Norwegian, are of 
dinavian countries and in Western Nor- relatively homogeneous stock, and it is 
Way there really exists a brachycephalic these symbols that may unite in a common 
Population. But, as I have already pointed cause so varied an assemblage of strains 
Out, it is the Westerners that staunchly as are found in Poland. 
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WHEN WASHINGTON TRIED ISOLATION! 


BY WILLIAM E. DODD 


ae American Revolution was a rad- 
"Tie movement, as radical, I some- 
times think, as anything we have 
known anywhere in our day. Perhaps the 
first demand of the men who fought that 
fight against the British government was 
for free lands for the landless, a fact not 
often commented on by historians. In 
Pennsylvania, Virginia and North Caro- 
lina the revolutionary party, in its initial 
stages, was bottomed upon the demand 
that the Penns, the Fairfaxes and the 
Granvilles, all great absentee landlords, be 
deprived either of their possessions out- 
right or of their rents, not a very different 
thing. To make the point clear one has but 
to remember that Benjamin Franklin built 
his party upon this idea; that in Virginia 
Patrick Henry’s bulwark of strength came 
from the land-hungry Westerners, already 
living on the crown or Fairfax lands with 
rents unpaid; and that in North Carolina 
Willie Jones, one of the gems of history 
mot yet uncovered, welded similar ele- 
ments of society into a cohesive party. 
Such leaders as these were the mainstays 
of the Revolution. The lands which their 
followers coveted were either already 
seized—squatted upon, as the phrase went 
—or confiscated by the Legislatures of the 
three States named before the Revolution 
ran its course. I present this as one of the 
real issues of 1776, although it is well 
known that when the struggle was over 
the great public domain that lay west of 
the Alleghany mountains was not given 
away, but held by Congress at two dollars 
an acre, and not granted, even to settlers, 
save in areas of a thousand acres. But the 
dream of a world of free lands, particularly 
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in the middle regions and the South, eve 
open to all who would improve them, was 
a fundamental motive of the men who 
fought in the Revolution. 

Another demand of importance was that 
for free trade upon every sea. The New 
Englanders of the forward-looking sort 
pressed this idea. But it was as old as the 
colonies themselves—free trade in tobacco, 
in rum, and in Negroes and foodstuffs, al- 
though far-secing revolutionists like Jef- 
ferson would have forbidden the slave 
trade. This free trade philosophy was best 
expressed in New England, where one 
might have seen, in 1776, the rising smoke 
of a hundred distilleries within a range of 
two miles of the old North Church in 
Boston. I sometimes think the rum trade 
was the real cause of the New England 
revolt. But freedom of trade in all direc- 
tions was of the very essence of the sec- 
tion's economic existence. It is not with- 
out significance that it later won the 
hegemony of the United States with the 
opposing doctrine of a denial of free trale 
to everybody and every section! 

Freedom of conscience, with free 
churches in a free state, was quite as much 
of an ideal to some of the revolutionists a 
free lands for the landless, albeit most 
New England and Southern gentlemen and 
their imitators were far from allowing the 
fact of freedom, even when they wrote 
hearty declarations of the principle into 
their constitutions. However, gentlemen 
were then, as they have since been, some 
what slow to become revolutionists. Tht 
men who actually fought for the cause 
talked of ‘‘liberty or death’’ were as much 
wrought up by the fear of English bishops 
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in the colonies as they were by the fear 
that they and their successors might for- 
ever lose their frecholds in the unoccupied 
land. And well they may have been, for it 
had been for years a serious purpose of the 
episcopal authorities in London to erect 
one or more sees in the plantations. Dean 
Swift, in fact, was once pretty nearly ap- 
inted Bishop of Virginia! Nor were the 
New Englanders free of the horror. Few 
Americans of today can realize how deeply 
their fathers of 1776 resented the thought 
of having any such religious overlords. 
There are more bishops, archbishops and 
cardinals in the country today than there 
were British officials of every rank and 
grade at that time. It’s a long road from 
Tipperary, surely. 
Of more general acceptance in our time 
is the other great hope of the revolution- 
ists: proportional representation in all leg- 
islatures, with annual and even semi- 
annual sessions to correct the doings of the 
legislators. Here, as in each of the other 
cases, was real democracy: the initiative, 
the referendum and the recall all bundled 
into a sharp and ready practice. Nor was 
manhood suffrage so distant from the colo- 
nists’ thoughts as some historians have ar- 
gued upon poor evidence, for more people, 
in comparison to the total population, ac- 
tually voted during the early revolutionary 
struggle than find it convenient to vote 
now. Yet I must not leave the impression 
that proportional representation and man- 
hood suffrage were ever actually demanded. 
They were not, save in Pennsylvania, that 
chamber of horrors to all who believed in 
the stability of things. Pennsylvania was 
the Wisconsin of the time. There was gen- 
wine democracy: free lands at the expense 
of the Penns and the Indians; free trade in 
spite of all difficulties; freedom of religion, 
even to the far extent of allowing the 
Catholics places of worship; and equal rep- 
resentation in a Legislature that met two 
or three times a year and refused all over- 
lordships, gubernatorial or judicial. In 
other commonwealths, such as Virginia 
and Massachusetts, the lofty-toned public 


documents left something to the imagina- 
tion. The minority, safely in the revolu- 
tionary saddle, kept its feet in the stirrups 
and a steady hand upon the reins. It man- 
aged the wild revolutionists so as to keep 
them harmless in the assemblies, and 
pretty soon it set up the novel doctrine 
that legislatures that ran amuck were sub- 
ject to judicial revision and rebuke. It was 
bad but it had to be so, else the gentlemen 
tobacco planters of Virginia, hopelessly in 
debt to their British creditors, and the 
New England free traders, with money in 
the bank, would not have played the game 
at all. Revolutionists like Henry and Sam 
Adams and Willie Jones bad to make the 
best of a bad situation. It they had not 
acquiesced, there would have been no 
Revolution at that time, and perhaps 
never. 

I have sketched the fundamental points 
of 1776 in order to make clear what young 
America wanted. It was something close to 
democracy, but a compromise all the same 
—in order, as Franklin said, to hang to- 
gether, lest they hang separately in Lon- 
don. The radical ideals and practices which 
prevailed in most of the colonies, in spite 
of all the sober remonstrances of the con- 
servative John Adamses and Landon Car- 
ters, were the ideals and practices which 
George Washington, duly counting the 
pros and cons, decided to support and make 
good in a doubtful war. Washington, the 
protégé of Lord Fairfax, and counting 
thousands of acres of good lands which the 
Fairfaxes had helped him to possess, took 
the side of Henry, whom he distrusted, and 
of Sam Adams, whom, I think, he hated. 
Such were, indeed, the tangles of the time 
that a man had to take a line of policy in 
spite of its ‘‘wild ideas and wilder men.”’ 
That, I take it, was Washington's feeling 
when he volunteered his services and agreed 
to equip and maintain a regiment in the 
service of a cause which he must have re- 
garded with serious shakings of his wise 
head. But he alone, as we look into those 
times and observe their men and issues, 
could have led the movement to success. 
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Yet Washington was at the point of failure 
in 1777. The New England free traders had 
lost heart and gone off home to visit their 
wives, and the Southerners were already 
in possession of the lands they coveted or 
moving in great numbers across the moun- 
tains, where neither Washington's nor 
Lord Howe's recruiting officers could mo- 
lest them. It was a serious time for serious 
men. Less than three million Americans 
were not likely to win a war against eight 
million Britishers with ships that trav- 
ersed every sea. Moreover, quite half of 
the Americans were either opposed to the 
movement or quite out of heart about it; 
and the half was fast becoming two-thirds 
as the year 1777 advanced and great British 
armies, the one from New York city, the 
other from Canada, converged upon the 
better part of the revolutionists near Sara- 
toga. Washington doubtless considered sol- 
emnly the chance of a disgraceful end in 
London. Franklin considered himself happy 
in Paris, where he could escape the noose. 
To such a plight had the revolutionists 
come within a year after their hopeful 
Declaration to all the world! Whence 
could help come? 

There was only one recourse: to involve 
France in the war—gay France, with its 
charming salons and its hard-driven peas- 
ants; France, the royalist and boastful, 
exemplar of all that was aristocratic in 
Europe! France, a dozen years before, had 
suffered just such a debacle at the hands of 
British statesmen as Germany recently suf- 
fered at the hands of French statesmen. 
Proud France had been beaten and humili- 
ated on land and sea. She was angry, sore, 
sullen. 

Benjamin Franklin, in his shining fur 
cap, with the flaps, I hope, pulled down 
over his ears, was the rage in Paris. He 
knew perfectly well what to do. He fed 
Vergennes, the king and Carlyle’s beloved 
aristocrats with stories of America’s great- 
ness, of her vast commerce that should fall 
at the peace to France, after Great Britain 
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had bitten the dust at the command of his 
royal majesty. Revenge was sweet, anj 
France cast the dic. It was an alliance of 
fensive and defensive. The French would 
guarantee the independence of the Ameri. 
cans, write a liberal treaty at the end, an 
after that the two nations would hobble, 
if they did not control, ‘‘perfidious’’ Brit. 
ain. Franklin, one of the cleverest of poli. 
ticians as well as one of the wisest of 
statesmen, would thus remain in Paris, 
where he loved the bright lights and wrote 
with delicate irony admirable pen portraits 
of the leading figures in the great human 
stream that passed his door. 
Washington was saved. The young 
United States was saved. It took, of course. 
years more of weary fighting after 1778, 
the year of the first treaty the United 
States ever signed with a great power— 
years of weary marching up and downa 
forest-covered continent, of wild and ruth 
less fighting, of wholesale inhumanity to 
the Britishers and Indians and neighbor- 
hood Tories who fell into American hands. 
If anybody imagines atrocities were new 
in the world in 1914, let him read the rec- 
ords of 1780. But victory came at last—on 
a beautiful day in the sleepy little village 
of Yorktown, Virginia, when French gen- 
erals and French admirals all but crowded 
Washington off the stage, receiving the 
sword of Lord Cornwallis. It was over, the 
horrible war. Off in the wilderness of Vir- 
ginia, old Lord Fairfax, remembering his 
protégé of other days and sick a-bed, read 
the news of the victory, turned his face to 
the wall and said, ‘‘Let me die.” 
Washington dictated terms to a British 
general at Yorktown instead of hanging in 
London, but French generals and French 
admirals all but seized the honor of the 
occasion for themselves. When the-treaty 
was written the next year and duly agreed 
to by the British in 1783—the first Ameti- 
can treaty of Versailles—there was all the 
evidence needful that the new country was 
neither wholly independent nor isolated 
from Europe. It was a protégé, if not a 
appendage, of France, for the treaty 
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validated the solemn pact of 1778, by 
which the Americans must go to war in 
aid of France in the event of another 
European struggle. The American radicals, 
if not the conservatives, regarded them- 
selves bound in their lives and their honor 


to fulfill this obligation. 


Il 


But that was not the worst. The treaty of 
1783 engaged the new nation, if it could 
be called such, to restore the very lands it 
had fought for: the Penn, the Fairfax and 
the Granville tracts, all already taken. The 
far wider area of free lands for free men was 
recognized as belonging to the Congress, a 
sort of treasury out of which to pay the 
cost of the long war. If men settled upon 
these lands, they must pay for them. The 
Revolution had come high. The debts 
piled up, foreign and domestic, amounted 
to some hiadred and thirty million dol- 
lars, more than any man ever expected to 
see paid—a hundred and thirty millions in 
gold to come from a country whose total 
movable wealth hardly amounted to that 
sum, unless we count the wealth repre- 
sented by the Negro slaves, who at once 
made free to run off at will! 

A treaty that promised the restoration 
of the lands already confiscated and that 
placed a definite check upon migration to 
the Indian country was naturally not pop- 
ular in 1783 and some of the new legis- 
latures made haste to cast it into the waste 
basket. But these were not all the burden- 
some items of the hated agreement. The 
tobacco planters who owed twenty million 
dollars to British creditors in 1776, debts 
that had been on the books in many cases 
for half a century, must now make shift 
to pay them, and with interest. Well they 
might ask what the Revolution had been 
fought for! 

Of even more disagreeable import was 
the demand of the treaty that Congress 
compel the States to restore the Tories to 
their former homes and lands. A large part 
of the immediate cost of the struggle to the 
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individual States had been paid out of prop- 
erty taken from these Tories—‘‘the vile 
trash’’ who had in the midst of war sided 
against their country, and actually fought 
with the British. I do not recall a parallel 
in recent times, but one may well imagine 
what Germans would do to any consider- 
able body of Germans who fought for 
France in the World War and by the treaty 
were shipped back to the Fatherland, to 
be restored to their homes and lands— 
Germans or Frenchmen, for that matter. 
The treaty of 1783 went yet farther. It re- 
quired that the Americans must indemnify 
the British government for advances made 
to the exiled Tories during the war. Keen- 
witted as Benjamin Franklin surely was, he 
assented to these offensive demands. Nor 
is there record that Washington protested. 

Hardly less resentment was aroused by 
the tone of European public opinion about 
free trade, one of the fundamental ideals, 
or points, of 1776. There had been a vast 
smuggling trade before the war, and there 
had been markets abroad for American 
wheat, pork, lumber and fish. Now all 
these were gone. Instead of free trade there 
was likely to be no trade at all, or a re- 
turn to the economic dependence of each 
State upon Great Britain or France, as the 
case might be. The treaty made it obliga- 
tory on the colonies to pay their debts to 
French and Dutch creditors, some seven or 
eight million dollars, but it left trade re- 
lations undefined and markets negligible. 
In 1774 the colonies had exported ten mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of goods; in the years 
that followed 1783 the independent States 
exported hardly half as much. Their total 
sales amounted to less than: half the in- 
terest on their debts, domestic and for- 
eign. If any modern nation has ever been 
in a worse plight no evidence of the fact 
has been forthcoming. 

But not only were the foreign relations 
of the new republics next to desperate in 
the years immediately following the peace; 
their domestic situation was quite as cha- 
otic. One of the grievances of the revolu- 
tionists against Great Britain had been the 
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persistent denial to the colonies of the priv- 
ilege of issuing paper money. Once inde- 
pendent, there was nothing to prevent them 
issuing it, and so the States undertook to 
pay all their debts in paper promises. Their 
second estate was thus worse than their 
first. Debtors, tenants and other landless 
folk migrated to the new lands, leaving 
their old debts worthless and old farm- 
steads idle. Thousands from the Middle 
States poured into the valley of the upper 
Ohio, into the rich Kentucky region and 
along the banks of the Tennessee and the 
Cumberland rivers. In New England the 
simpler folk behaved in a similar manner, 
moving ever west or northwest into Ver- 
mont and New York, or in groups into 
Pennsylvania, thus crowding the Scotch 
and the Germans southward. 

Radicalism, independence and paper 
money made chaos; and there were leaders 
of 1776 who, in 1786, thought the country 
was destined to ruin, themselves with it. 
Washington was one of these. Practicable 
men, like the good Republicans of today, 
asked themselves what freedom of religion 
could mean to men who paid little heed to 
religion anyway, what liberty meant to 
men who wished to rule other men, eco- 
nomically or politically. The Revolution 
appeared to have been a failure. Who, in 
1786, boasted of his share in the illusions 
of 1776? I can find none. 


IV 


Distasteful as the fact must be to Ameri- 
cans who do not know their own history, 
a fact it remains that Europe was looked 
to for stabilization. Europe must open her 
markets; the treaty with France and Eng- 
land must be enforced, for it was a fatal 
thing to ignore solemn treaties with 
Europe and then seek to bind note-givers, 
tenants and runaway Negroes to their 
masters at home. Washington saw this 
early; the silent Tories had seen it even 
earlier. Creditors, landlords and specula- 
tors now recognized it. The Federal Consti- 
tution was drawn in the Summer of 1787 
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to meet the situation. It made the treaty 
of Versailles the supreme law of the land: 
it blocked the States in their paper 
programmes. In the hope of compellj 
men to pay their private debts, it mad 
contracts sacred. The Constitution was, 
reaction. It proposed to set up a powe 
greater far than any British power eve 
known to Sam Adams or Patrick H 

an imperial power. But how could 
tenants and landless folks, some of whom 
had the right to vote, be brought to e 
dorse and ratify the proposed government? 

By means which I shall not here describe 
the impossible was made possible. Majori- 
ties of two to one in New York, Pennsyl. 
vania and Virginia were overcome. Leaders 
who swore mighty oaths against the Con- 
stitution in the Autumn of 1787 submitted 
to it tamely in 1788, and in 1789 took of- 
fice under Washington. The leaders of 
hostile, a democratic, a rampant people, 
were converted into willing servants of 
new and soon to be powerful government. 
The feat was performed by George Wash- 
ington, Alexander Hamilton, James Madi- 
son and the bankers of Philadelphia, 
who had never believed in the Fourteea 
Points of the Revolution anyway. 

A treaty that had not been observed was 
now made effective; debts that had not 
been paid, nor even the interest thereon 
discharged, were now to be paid; vast 
tracts of land, seized and held by squatters 
under State confiscation laws, were to k 
sued for in the new American fedenl 
courts; paper money was outlawed and 
debts were made as sacred as religion it 
self. People who had shown a tendency 
squat upon the public domain west of the 
Ohio were to be kept at home, unless they 
could find gold enough to buy a thousand 
acres of land for cash, a thing which the 
could not do. Getting all this done wa 
an almost impossible task, the most tf 
actionary, even if wise, undertaking knows 
to history. The treaty of Vienna of 181 
was like unto it; even that was mecessaly 
and wise. Democracy had had its day # 
1789; the other philosophy was now com 
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ing into its own. Yet neither the one nor 
the other could have succeeded in America 
in 1790 but for the intervention of Europe. 
There had been, to be sure, a certain re- 
vival of economic activity in the thirteen 
States prior to the inauguration of the new 
tem, but it did not approach the pros- 
perity of the years just preceding the Revo- 
lution, nor was there any immediate pros- 
pect of a change when Congress, operating 
under the “‘new roof"’ of 1787, enacted a 
tariff for revenue. The average rate was 
eight per cent and there were also tonnage 
duties. If the total volume of exports, some 
six million dollars’ worth a year, did not 
decline, this tariff would net the govern- 
ment about two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand annually. Other income might raise 
this to a total of four hundred thousand. 
But that was not an encouraging pros- 
pect to any who knew the facts. The in- 
terest on the foreign debt alone was not 
less than four hundred thousand dollars 
and the country was greatly in arrears. 
After all allowance was made for certain 
payments, mainly in land and depreciated 
scrip, on domestic account, there remained 
a debt that could hardly be counted as less 
than sixty million dollars. An income of 
four hundred thousand dollars was cer- 
tainly too little to pay it. And yet a prin- 
cipal object of the drafting of the new Con- 
stitution was the payment of both the 
principal and the interest of the debt. 


V 


I cannot believe that George Washington 
journeyed to New York in April, 1789, 
with anything like as high hopes as those 
he had when he journeyed to Boston in 
1775. He had gone a long road since the 
delirious day when the world was young 
and seemed as good as its word. Now he 
was the head of the government he had 
made, and then contrived to induce an un- 
_ willing country to accept. He was both 
| President and commander-in-chief of what- 
_ ¢ver armies there might be. Though he had 
_ done much of the making of the Constitu- 
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tion himself, he surely could not regard 
his high honors with the same zest with 
which he had viewed his appointment, 
so ardently sought, as commander-in-chief 
in 1775. There had been dangers ahead 
then, but he discounted them. There were 
gtaver dangers ahead in 1789 and he saw 
them all. None but Washington could have 
led the armies to success in the Revolution; 
none but he could have steered the new 
government over its doubtful course in 
1789. Nor was he more than hopeful. 

The majority of the Americans disliked 
the “‘new roof’’ and Washington himself 
was now counted as less of a people’s man 
than he had ever been counted before. The 
great popular leaders, Patrick Henry, 
Willie Jones and Sam Adams, would have 
nothing to do with the experiment. Lesser 
leaders everywhere sneered at the ‘grand 
régime."’ Only hard-headed doubters of 
democracy were his earnest co-workers, 
unless we except Thomas Jefferson. The 
people did not believe that the debt could 
ever be paid. They were in no mood to 
have the treaty of Versailles enforced. 
They were against the restoration of the 
Tories, the return of the confiscated lands, 
and the payment of the tobacco debts. The 
Constitution meant all of these things— 
and the new federal courts quickly pro- 
nounced the treaties the supreme law of 
the land. 

Time is the savior of men. Washington 
moved slowly, made as good a Cabinet as 
he could, filled all the offices with as ardent 
partisans as he could induce to accept 
them, and made as few scenes with Con- 
gress as possible. As the Spring passed and 
the Summer advanced,'news of the disturb- 
ances in France grew into the tale of a revo- 
lution that made the American Revolution 
look stale. No other generation in modern 
times has ever felt the world so rock upon 
its axis as did that generation which wit- 
nessed the events that began in August, 
1789, and ran to the end of 1792, Washing- 
ton’s first term of office. It was France 
coming a second time to the rescue of 
Washington and his country. In 1778, aris- 
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tocratic Frenchmen hastened to the assist- 
ance of the revolutionaries in the Ameri- 
can wilderness; in 1789-92, revolutionaries 
in Paris set the stage of the world so that 
the aristocrats around Washington could 
not fail. But much as he owed to the 
French Revolution, he regarded it with as 
much of horror as Burke himself. When 
the keys of the Bastille were sent to him, 
as to their proper custodian, he could 
hardly restrain his contempt for the send- 
ers—yet he did restrain it. 

Slowly time was saving Washington and 
giving his artistocratic party its first hold 
on the American imagination. Europe 
must have goods. With wars and rumors 
of wars all about, governments and indi- 
viduals paid for supplies in cash. Ameri- 
can exports quickly increased from six mil- 
lion dollars’ worth a year in 1789 to sixty 
millions’ worth as Washington's first term 
drew to a close. The revenue from the 
tariff laid upon the imports purchased by 
these sixty millions of exports rose almost 
to the amount necessary to the payment of 
interest on all the debts of the country. 
Other and minor items of income eked out 
the difference; and Alexander Hamilton, 
who took office a month after the out- 
break of the French Revolution, laid his 
plans for a refunding of the debts on the 
expectation of a steady, if an insufficient, 
income. In a year he saw that income 
mounting; in two years he realized that he 
was a great statesman. The buoyancy of 
the young country and the French Revo- 
lution had saved him. 

Forthwith everybody became a specu- 
lator in the future. Evidences of debt 
against the government which had sold 
at a song now commanded, their full 
face value. Even the worthless continental 
paper found a market—when it had not 
been destroyed, or lost, or pasted on the 
walls of log cabins. Washington was a 
success. The Constitution was a success. 
Pigs and wheat and beef, once drugs on the 
market, sold at mounting prices. Washing- 
ton said: 

If the people of this country have not abundant 


cause to rejoice, I know of no country ¢ 

We have settled all our disputes, and py = 
with all nations. We supply their wants wi ow 
superfluities, and are well paid for doing so—the 
earth has yielded its fruits bountifully. No city 
town, village or farm but exhibits evidences of 
increasing wealth and prosperity. 


The party of Washington could wel 
talk prosperity. And it did talk prosperity, 
The country remained prosperous, save fy 
a short spell of war, till 1816, when th 
great struggle in Europe was over. The 
the demand for American goods decling 
radically, and hard times, such as had 
never been dreamed of, fell upon the people. 
They were not dispelled till the middle of 
the Nineteenth Century, when other Euro. 
pean wars again came to the rescue of 
American statesmanship. 


VI 


Meanwhile, the noise of the French Revo- 
lution stirred America to its depths. Demo- 
cratic clubs were everywhere organized. 
Regiments were raised and offered to the 
government—regiments that were intended 
to be marched off to Florida or Louisiana 
to attack provinces that belonged to an 
ally of Great Britain. Ships were fitted up 
and sent to sea to fight the ancient enemy 
or to prey upon his commerce. The people 
thought that the treaties which Washing- 
ton had urged as the supreme law of the 
land bound them to go to the aid of their 
French friends. Men who had resisted 
the limit the enforcement of the treaty of 
Versailles were now running off to fight 
in fulfillment of that treaty and its prede 
cessor, the treaty of 1778. 

Washington solemnly assured the cout 
try that it was not bound by these treaties 
to assist France, and Hamilton explained 
delightfully that since the French people 
had beheaded their king, all bargains with 
him were off. In March, 1793, Washingtot 
issued his neutrality proclamation. 
as we have seen, he had been saved by 
Europe more than once in his public life, 
he now declared for a policy of isolatios, 
of complete and absolute neutrality: 
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Desemined to, keep th country in.» state of 
accord with the system, and propriety forbids 
intemperate private expression of opinion in 
favor of one nation. 

No doubt it had to be so. A little 
country, albeit prosperous beyond all 
known precedent, could hardly go to war 
on behalf of a nation across the Atlantic, 
although every obligation, legal and moral, 
bound it to do so. Washington decided 
that treaties were, after all, scraps of 
paper—a doctrine which ought to restrain 
some people from quoting him altogether. 
Yet a nation is never guided, as both 
Washington and Bismarck were prone to 
insist, by its interests alone. In 1793 and 
after, the interests of Americans com- 
manded them to keep the peace, but they 
lived in a state of turmoil and violent 
party warfare because Washington would 
not risk their prosperity by launching the 
country into war. 

The remainder of his life was little more 
than a long nightmare. The people in- 
sisted on taking their treaties and their 
European obligations seriously. They were 
moved by devotion to their earlier ideals: 
liberty, equality and fraternity, as the 
French phrased it. Washington and Ham- 
ilton preached neutrality, prosperity, and 
riches beyond the imagination, but the 
people talked liberty and equality, and 
made speeches and rioted against the Presi- 
dent. On the streets of New York, they 
even stoned his Secretary of the Treasury, 
the “‘advance agent of prosperity.” 

To keep the boat from careening in the 
direction of France, Washington sent the 
best American Englishman he could find, 
Chief Justice Jay, to London to make a 
treaty with the British and so secure even 
more of the world’s trade than the new 
nation already had. A new treaty was duly 
drawn. It impinged upon the rights of the 
French as stipulated in the treaty of 1778. 
The French revolutionary government pro- 


| tested. But in June, 1795, the Jay treaty 


was submitted, with the approval of the 
President, to the Senate. A Virginia radi- 
cal, a sympathizer with the Jacobin clubs, 


a follower of Thomas Jefferson, recently 
retired, broke the gentleman's agreement 
of the Senators and gave his copy of the 
document to the Aurora, the Hearst paper 
of the day. Philadelphia, the seat of the 
government, was at once in an uproar. 
Everybody in the city who did not ride in 
“elegant carriages,’’ as a traveler put it, 
rose in protest. 

Now Washington became the object of 
jibes and sneers, and his administration, 
already headed for the rocks, was about to 
break to pieces. Jefferson had gone in dis- 
gust. Hamilton was as good as forced to go. 
Edmund Randolph, caught in a minor 
speculation with the French minister to 
his own good, was dismissed by the Presi- 
dent in a manner that might be com- 
mended to Mr. Coolidge. It was clearly 
only with great difficulty that the General 
could restrain a kick of his military boot 
when this former Governor of Virginia be- 
trayed the honor of the government. But 
this is a delicate matter of a different day, 
and I shall not press it further. 

The bottom of it all was that Washing- 
ton had grown more and more conserva- 
tive, and that any man who professed the 
principles which he himself had professed 
in his famous letter to Lord Fairfax in 1775 
was no longer welcome in his presence. He 
had saved the country. That was his firm 
belief, French Revolution or no French 
Revolution. He had made the country pros- 
perous, so prosperous that the very pigs of 
Pennsylvania betrayed the fact in their 
grunts. He had made all the treaties with 
other nations good, for the Supreme Court 
had said so. He had stopped the States in 
their mad careers of bad finance. The debts 
were all either paid or in the way of pay- 
ment. To be sure, the Tories had slipped 
back in considerable numbers and were vot- 
ing for the ‘‘only respectable party’’ of the 
time, and the wide acres of confiscated 
lands were as yet in the hands of the squat- 
ters, but the courts had these cases in hand. 
It was a great performance—if only time 
and the miserable Europeans had not done 
so much of it! 
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But the people were dissatisfied; they were 
angry. What was the matter with them? 
They ran off to settle contrary to law on 
the government lands. They talked always 
of liberty and democracy. They raised a 
revolt in Pennsylvania because Washing- 
ton laid a tax on their whiskey. They made 
life miserable for the ‘‘rich, the good and 
the wise.’” Things reached such a state 
that no man of eminence could be induced 
to take a vacant place in the Cabinet. Five 
or six times Washington asked such a man 
to become Secretary of State after Jefferson 
had left office. All refused, and so poor 
Timothy Pickering of Massachusetts had 
to be appointed. Four or five other men 
were asked to accept the position of Sec- 
retary of the Treasury; another New Eng- 
lander of two-by-four calibre took the 
place by default. Historians have busied 
themselves explaining this exasperating 
modesty of Americans of mark. If one but 
reads the letters of Washington and Jef- 
ferson the truth comes out. The leaders did 
not want to enter a falling house. 
Outside, Jefferson was organizing de- 
mocracy—the forces and the very men who 
had occupied front places on the stage in 
1776, save poor old Henry, who could 
neither countenance Washington nor stom- 
ach Jefferson, “‘with his bent toward 
atheism.”’ Little Jimmie Madison, the en- 
cyclopedia of the day, the man with the 
frost-bitten ear, abandoned Washington 
after having helped him write the Fare- 
well Address, and joined the arch-radical 
of Monticello. James Monroe, the minister 
to Paris, came back to attack Washington, 
his chief, for ‘‘betraying liberty.’’ Willie 
Jones, the inimitable, of North Carolina, 
the homespun Nathaniel Macon of the 
House of Representatives, and the tall, 
black-eyed wit and very demon of Virginia, 
John Randolph, joined the hue and cry. 
The currents of Europe were indeed run- 
ning strong in the wilderness of America. 
There were Chalmonts, Parises, Lodis and 
scores of other towns and villages whose 
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names, heard everywhere, bore testi 
to the drift of men’s philosophies. M 
Beveridge thinks it was horrible, ney 
thing to national insanity, and that hardy 
any of those ancient tribunes of the peop) 
were worthy of so much as the con 

of good men and wise. John Marshall along 
he says, saved them from perdition, ay) 
the government itself from utter co 

at the hands of the ‘‘lying Jefferson.” By 
I am not so pessimistic about history, how. 
ever pessimistic I may become about th 
conduct and attitudes of “‘stupid major. 
ties’’ in our own day. 

Whatever the matter was, Washin 
determined to be quit of the whole busi. 
ness. By sheer good luck he steered John 
Adams into the Mansion, as it was the 
called, bequeathed him an incom 
Cabinet, read the world his Farewell Ad. 
dress, and put off for Mount Vernon. | 
was a sad, but also a humorous situation, 
The whole nation had turned fool. Every- 
body was prosperous, richer than he had 
ever been, yet everybody was howling. 

Europe had broken Washington, the 
greatest of American statesmen, as it was 
to break others in the years to come. It 
was lucky that the broad, if almost im 
passable road southward led to Moun 
Vernon, where, let us hope, Mrs. Wash 
ington had gone betimes to make a peace 
ful atmosphere for her lord. There were 
thousands of acres of fertile lands, great 
oak forests to screen a man from the gar 
of the vulgar, and a hundred slaves to da 
their hats to master, take the bridle of his 
horse and open the doors to blazing fire 
on wide hearths. And old George Mason, 
the incorrigible next-door neighbor, wa 
dead. 

Europe had had its way with Washing 
ton when he first left Mount Vernon: it 
had saved him from a miserable journey 
London. In October, 1781, it had lifted hia 
to the third heaven. It came to his assistant 
again at the next great turn of his life# 
1789. Now it accompanied him in his 
happy retirement. Who would be the nett 
victim? 
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BY WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


taken possession of the country. 

Possibly because we are skeptical 
about our present and pessimistic about 
our future, we have turned to our past and 
are gathering it literally into our arms. 
For block after block along Madison ave- 
nue in New York you pass antique-shops 
where the bottles grandpa took his bitters 
from stand proudly in the windows, and 
you can buy the hooked rugs grandma 
made, including the spots added by grandpa 
when he poured too much bitters from the 
bottle—that is, you can buy them if you 
have the price: A motor trip through “‘his- 
toric New England’’ has become a fasci- 
nating game, the game being to catch a 
glimpse of New England between the bill- 
boards, the filling stations, the hot-dog 
kennels, the tea-rooms, and the antique- 
shops. ‘At present, to be sure, the hot-dog 
kennels outnumber the antique-shops six 
to four, but the latter are catching up. 
They already about equal the tea-rooms in 
number, and far surpass them in general 
interest. 

Time was when, if your wife or some 
other female dragged you into a tea-room 
under the erroneous notion that enough 
food could be obtained there to nourish 
a canary and in less than one hour and a 
half, you passed the period of waiting in 
examining the strange objects in the gift- 
shop (sometimes “‘ye gifte shoppe’’) con- 
ducted in the front parlor. These objects 
consisted of ugly Italian pottery offered at 
about double the price set on it in New 
York, painted birds on sticks which you 
Were supposed to stand in your garden beds 
(I hope nobody ever did), home-made em- 


passion for American antiques has 





broideries, and such-like gewgaws. They 
never seemed to evoke a smile from female 
patrons who laughed scornfully at mid- 
Victorian decorations. You generally had 
examined the entire stock twice, and had 
almost been tempted into purchasing a doll 
dressed as a ballet dancer, her skirt being 
composed of shaving papers to be pulled 
off one at a time, as the need arose, before 
the village beauty who acted as waitress 
announced that your repast of a cup of 
weak, cool tea and two lettuce sandwiches 
cut so thin they could be used as pages 
in the India paper edition of the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, was ready. Now all 
that is changed. While waiting for this 
repast, you Can step into the next house, 
or across the highway, and examine the 
contents of the antique-shop. But if you 
are tempted into making any purchases 
there, you'd better step back to the tea- 
room first and cancel your order. You'll 
never be able to pay both bills! 

And what are these antiques which we 
are all so busily buying, and for which we 
are paying such astonishing prices? Are 
they fine and beautiful things? They are. 
Are they poor and ugly things? They are. 
They are everything and anything old. 
We have gone quite mad, if not about our 
ancestors, certainly about evéry domestic 
object they made or employed. And, as a 
result, most of us are assembling collec- 
tions of expensive and very nearly worth- 
less junk. Two of the best (or worst) ex- 
amples, I suppose, are Currier and Ives 
lithographs and Bennington cottage orna- 
ments, particularly those terrible brown 
crockery poodles, and the cow cream pitch- 
ers filled through a hole in the animal's 
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back and emptied through its mouth, the 
tail serving as a handle. Neither the prints 
nor the pottery, of course, are particularly 
old; both belong to the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. The Bennington pottery works were 
started in 1847, and were operated for a 
decade or more. The Currier, and Currier 
and Ives, prints were issued over a much 
longer period, and are consequently much 
easier to obtain. Besides, a picture was 
less easily broken than a cream pitcher. 
But the wonder is with most of them 
that anybody should want to obtain them. 
Some, to be sure, which are dated views 
of definite places, have a certain historic 
interest—though one generally suspects 
the accuracy of anything so crude. And 
certain of the large ship pictures, particu- 
larly those of clippers, were quite evidently 
drawn, engraved and printed with care, 
probably by more skilful workers. A few 
of the clipper ship lithographs may be in- 
trinsically worth a quarter of the price 
they are now fetching (which is close to 
$300). But the vast majority of Currier 
and Ives lithographs, crude in drawing, 
unspeakably gaudy and raw in color, often 
cased in ugly, flat mahogany frames, which 
the dealers have picked up in farmhouses 
and sell for ridiculous prices, are not in- 
trinsically worth carting home. Our ances- 
tors hung them on their walls because they 
didn’t know any better. Now we are again 
hanging them on our walls—because we 
don’t know any better. In the last year or 
two I have observed a good friend of mine, 
a dealer, gathering in these prints, and 
selling them as fast as he could display 
them in his shop. Indeed, all our farm- 
houses for miles around are unable to meet 
the demand. I have seen not a few of the 
pictures he sold later hung in the bed- 
rooms, even the living rooms, of Summer 
homes, their new owners proudly pointing 
them out. When I mildly suggest that they 
are quite worthless as art and hopelessly 
ugly as decoration, and that the same 
amount of money would have bought three 
or four lovely colored woodcuts by Ru- 
dolph Ruzicka and Ernest Watson, or even 
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an etching or two by Ernest Haskell, th 
new owners look at me with a pityj 
superiority, as upon one who strap 
and perversely cannot comprehend th 
beauty of antiquity. 

As for Bennington dogs, I suppose they 
were without any exception the uglics 
objects ever made and peddled around » 
farmers’ wives. But they are now rare, % 
they must be had for one’s “‘collection.” 
They bring prices as absurd as their ugl 
ness, and those people who achieve them 
instead of being satisfied with that, muy 
also display them in full view. These sam 
people also collect Staffordshire and other 
cottage ornaments, and display them, too, 
Should you suggest that one Rogers 
is really worth the entire collection, they 
would put you down for a poor, soulless 
ignoramus. Yet such is the fact. John 
Rogers never made anything so ugly asa 
Bennington dog, nor (save for a grace of 
color now and then) as a hundred other 
cottage ornaments in pottery or pore 
lain. And, unlike the pottery craftsmen, 
he was a sculptor employing the actual life 
about him for the purposes of his art. He 
was pioneering in realism, and trying wo 
put a consciousness of the possible connec- 
tion between life and art into the minds of 
his Victorian fellow Americans. I havea 
Rogers group of Jefferson as Rip with two 
children climbing over him, which isa 
delightful composition and a delightful 
reminder of what two generations laughed 
and wept at in our American playhous. 
But I got it for one-twentieth the price of 
a Bennington dog. 


II 


The rage for early American glass doesn't 
result in the accumulation of quite 9 
much junk, because any glass, being trai 
lucent, has a certain zsthetic charm. Bat 
you have to stand some distance away from 
a good deal of it, and have a pretty strong 
light streaming through, to make it worth 
a second glance. This is particularly mu 
of some of the very earliest glass, and som 
of the later now collected, such as the 
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brown, log-cabin bitters bottles of the 
Civil a as. These bitters bottles sell 
for three and four dollars. They are ugly 
in shape, the glass is as nearly without 
any charm as glass can possibly be, and 
intrinsically they aren't worth three or 
four cents. Neither are many of the little, 
crude whiskey flasks. But most absurd of 
all, perhaps, is the present demand for 
those green, yellow or blue glass inverted 
high hats used in my boyhood for tooth- 
pick receptacles out in the suburbs, and 
other odd dishes of the same color and 
material. This glass was pressed into a 
rough surface, often of diamond points. 
The color, most often yellow, was crude. 
The dishes were, when made, just about 
on a par, artistically, with the souvenir 
birchbark canoes, the burnt leather change 
purses and the flannel banners sold at Sara- 
toga, Coney Island, and similar resorts. 
They are still. They are junk. But I wish 
I had ten barrels of them. I could go to 
Palm Beach for the Winter. 

On the other hand, there is real beauty 
in a genuine Sandwich glass amber dolphin 
candlestick, though intrinsically a pair of 
them are not worth the $100 or so now 
demanded. And the old Persian blue glass 
is lovely beyond words—there being no 
words which can describe a color. Inci- 
dentally, though, you or I can take a set 
of modern glass tumblers, leave them out- 
doors in full sunlight for two or three 
years, and achieve a dozen amethyst jewels 
the equal in color of the finest old world 
products. It was sunlight which purpled 
the window panes on Beacon Hill, and 
sunlight which has made half the pied 
glory of Chartres Cathedral. 

Years ago a cabinet-maker gave me a 
piece of advice which, had I followed it, 
would have made me rich. ‘‘Buy all the 
Windsor chairs you can lay your hands 
on,’” he said, ‘‘and store them in your 
bara.”’ I could then have laid my hands on 
hundreds, for a dollar or two apiece, and 
I could sell them today at all the way from 
$30 up to $150. A Windsor chair isn’t junk, 
unless it is a modern one carefully built of 
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mahogany and trying to put on parlor airs. 
The style was achieved in a century when 
the sense of design was general, and even 
when the back frame was steamed and 
bent, the lines were almost always excel- 
lent. When the legs have a good, aggres- 
sive flare, when the wooden bottom has 
been nicely shaped and the spindles whit- 
tled and tapered by an old fellow who 
knew how to use a knife, the resultant 
chair is a sturdy, honest, often an ex- 
tremely graceful piece of furniture. 

But it is a plebeian. It was never any- 
thing else. The wood was steamed and bent 
because that was a cheap way to make a 
chair. In the days when it was made, no- 
body bought it except those people who 
couldn't afford carved and joined mahog- 
any or walnut. It was never designed to 
comport with walnut and mahogany, nor 
with panelled walls and crystal girandoles. 
It was a piece of furniture for humble cot- 
tages and farms. It is still—or for porches. 
To buy a Windsor chair, however good its 
lines may be, at an extravagant price and 
place it in a room designed for comfortable 
living on a scale of comparative luxury, is 
to commit an error of taste that would 
have amazed (or amused) our ancestors. 
In such a place the best Windsor chair ever 
made becomes junk, and a symbol of our 
helter-skelter antique collecting. 

The farther back you go, as a rule, the 
better almost all the objects are which 
you can collect, because it is the more 
precious pieces which have been most 
cherished through the generations, and 
also because the farther back you go the 
less furniture of any sort the poorer classes 
possessed. In England, for example, when 
you get back of the Restoration, nearly all 
of the furniture you find is oak, and pretty 
good; it was carefully built, generally for 
the well-to-do. But the Pilgrim Fathers 
didn’t bring much of that oak to America, 
if they possessed it at home. The earliest 
American furniture, of the Pilgrim period, 
is often crude, as you would expect. When 
little butterfly tables, so called, with 
warped maple tops, sell for $575 apiece, 
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it is their age and rarity which bring the 
extravagant price, not their artistic worth. 
The same is true of a Connecticut chest, 
selling for $2000. 

But just as soon as the colonists got suf- 
ficient foothold on the new continent to 
think about the social graces, and suffi- 
cient economic surplus, they began to 
import from England, they began to de- 
velop genuine cabinet-makers, they began 
to ship in mahogany from San Domingo, 
and just as the graceful portico of Mount 
Vernon rose above the Potomac, and as 
McIntyre carved his exquisite mantels in 
Salem, just so the best rooms of the colo- 
nists began to fill up with works of art, 
with highboys and lowboys (was any 
piece of furniture ever made lovelier than 
a carved highboy by Savery of Philadel- 
phia?), with ‘‘secretaries’’ (called bureaus 
in England), with chairs after Chippen- 
dale, and then Adam, and then Sheraton, 
and then the Directoire and the Empire; 
with sofas, and fire screens—how slender 
and lovely those fire screens became as the 
Eighteenth Century waned!—and crystal 
pendant chandeliers and gilt mirrors, and 
lacquer and porcelain from the Orient; 
with tall four-post beds, and copper- 
printed chintz, and French wall-paper. 
All these things were beautiful, well made, 
enduring and desirable. To collect them is 
a joy, and the possession of them a lasting 
satisfaction to all the seven senses. 

But not everyone, even in those blissful 
days, was able to afford such household 
furniture and decoration. The furniture of 
Savery and Duncan Phyfe cost a pretty 
penny even when it was new. Many a 
colonist had to put up with pine, pewter 
not porcelain was his portion, and though 
his crude and simple furniture, by follow- 
ing prevailing modes, or else a sound tra- 
dition, was unquestionably much better 
to look upon than the modern products 
pictured in the mail order catalogues— 
was, indeed, often very good to look upon 
—it never was of any great intrinsic value 
from the craftsman's point of view, simply 
because the craftsman knew much better 


ways to make furniture. Consequently 
from the same point of view, which is the 
point of view of art, it is of little Value 
today. There are exceptions, of course, a 
for instance an early Eighteenth Centup 
American ladder back chair with curyg 
oak slats and turned finials, or a banister 
back chair with a bulbous turned stretche 
Such pieces, while simple, gave so much 
opportunity for subtle, individual design, 
which is the trick of style, that a really 
good one can comport with any mahogany 
However, the great bulk of the crude 
furniture we collect is only valuable he. 
cause it is old and a record of another day. 
That is a sentimental valuation, not a 
artistic one. 


Ill 


Artistically, when we go outside of the 
well-to-do (aristocratic, if you will) Eight 
eenth and early Nineteenth Century hous, 
unless our knowledge is deep and our in- 
stinct for style acute, we begin to collect 
junk. And, of course, nine-tenths of us do 
go outside of such houses, and nine-tenths 
of us have small instinct for style. We have 
to go outside such houses. There weren't 
nearly enough such houses to supply one 
quarter of the present demand, and the 
prices for all really fine pieces have become 
practically prohibitive. But we must have 


antiques, so the junk market flourishes, [ 


and many a Yankee farmer has found his 
attic more profitable of late than his com- 


field. And by carrying our craze beyond } 


the colonial and early Nineteenth Century 
periods, down into the period of the utter 
degeneration of taste, and gathering i 
Bennington dogs, glass hats, Currier and 
Ives lithographs, and the like, we have 
actually made it possible now for a truly 
inspired collector, one whose knowledge, 
impulse and money are alike new (not 
mention, perhaps, his ancestors), to & 
semble a collection of antiques in whic 
not a single article is intrinsically worth 
preservation, not a single article is, artist 
cally, anything but junk. 

If anyone who chances to know me should 
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JUNK 


also chance to read this paper, I can fancy 
his derisive chuckles, remembering as he 
perhaps does the wide window sills of my 
living room, whereon are battalions of 
old bottles and flasks, including two of 
those very log cabin bitters. If I ever took 
him through the house, he will remember 
much besides bottles which can well be 
called junk, from long, thin wheat sickles 
to box cribs on rockers, copper and iron 
kettles, sap pail yokes, hooked rugs, Wind- 
sor chairs, pine hutch tables, yes, and even 
Currier and Ives prints! (Still, I have not 
got a Bennington dog.) 

I, too, collect junk. I admit it. I collect 
it because it actually hurts me to see any 
object once made and used by my ances- 
tors go to oblivion, and because to save it 
and to have it around reminds me con- 
stantly and pleasantly of the past. This 
is rank sentimentalism, of course, and it 
is the probable explanation of the present 
high prices for American antiques. Only a 
few people will spend much money from 
any love of art. But nearly everyone will 
sacrifice to sentiment. The most I can say 
in self defence is that except for the glass 
(and the best of that is in plainest view), 
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our living-room contains very little which 
is not really good, our panelled dining- 
room contains nothing which is not good, 
and only the other day my wife, in a sud- 
den fit of artistic sanity, gathered up the 
entire collection of old tongs, slices, bak- 
ers, toasters, skillets, which had rallied 
around the fireplace in the hall, and carried 
them into the garret. When I now wish 
to be reminded of how great-grandfather 
toasted his bread I have to climb two 
flights of stairs; but the nice little Georgian 
mantelpiece once more is visible in its 
chaste simplicity. Sometime we may have 
the courage to put all the junk into the 
attic, and leave nothing visible except the 
furniture and other objects which repre- 
sent, not the makeshifts of our ancestors, 
but what they created when they were 
really able to achieve the best they knew 
how. 

That, after all, is the only decent way 
to treat the old fellows. Why should we 
remember them for their junk, when they 
left us mahogany highboys? Why should a 
craze for antiques make us blind to all 
zsthetic values? Why should anybody ask 
such silly questions? 
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THE PASSING OF THE GANGSTER 


BY HERBERT ASBURY 


dition of the gang has more lives than 

the proverbial cat. It dies hard; in fact, 
it seldom even shows signs of illness. 
Nothing has ever provided better or more 
frequent copy for the reporters; it pops up 
every time there is a killing on the lower 
East Side. The crime, no matter how ob- 
viously it be rooted in bootlegging, dope 
peddling or what not, is hailed as a new 
gang murder. Words and phrases which 
have done service in Park Row for years 
are trundled out and dusted off, and the 
newspapers appear next morning with 
shricking announcements that the moon 
is covered with blood and a new gang 
war impends. 

But that war never materializes, and it 
probably never will again, for there are 
now no more gangs in New York and no 
gangsters in the sense that the newspapers 
use the word. In his day, protected by 
Tammany Hall and the sheltering arm of 
the ward heeler, the gangster flourished, 
but his day has simply passed. It is true 
that there are still groups in existence that 
call themselves gangs and that take in vain 
such mighty names as the Hudson Dusters 
and the Gophers, but they are no more 
real gangs than an armed rabble is an 
army. All the gangs that Alfred Henry 
Lewis wrote of, that infested the Bowery 
and Chinatown in the days of Monk East- 
man and Humpty Jackson, have been 
clubbed out of existence by the ever-ener- 
getic police. 

Inspector Alexander Williams gave the 
old gangs their first downward push when 
he enunciated his famous doctrine that 
“‘there is more law in the end of a police- 
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|’ New York newspaper offices the tra- 





“— : : a ’ 
man's nightstick than in a decision of th 


Supreme Court.’’ Spurred on by reform 
agencies and an awakening public ¢op. 
science, husky patrolmen and detectiygs 
under Inspector Williams, Big Bill Devery 
and Deputy Commissioner George §. 
Daugherty clubbed the gangster from the 
Battery to Spuyten Duyvil. And that rest. 
less moral influence known as the Com 
mittee of Fourteen added to his troubles 
by closing such dives as Nigger Mike 
Salter’s place in Pell street, Jimmy Kelly's 
Flea Bug and McGuirk’s Suicide Hall ia 
the Bowery. McGuirk used to boast that 
more women had committed suicide in his 
establishment than in any other one plac 
in the world. Now it is the Hadley Rescue 
Hall! 

By the time Arthur Woods became 
Police Commissioner under Mayor Joha 
Purroy Mitchel the gangs were already on 
the run. Woods completed the smashing of 


the Gophers, the Hudson Dusters, the | 


Monk Eastmans, the Car Barners, and 
others, and sent more than two hundred 
gangsters to prison, including such 2 
tables as Owney the Killer, otherwis 
Owen Madden; Dopey Benny Fein, head 
of a gang of thugs and horse poisonets; 
Pickles Laydon, Tanner Smith and Ralph 
Daniello, better known as Ralph the 
Barber. 

The men who comprise the so-called 
gangs that survive are, for the most patt, 
merely petty crooks and sneak thieves, 
with a sprinkling of bootleggers and dopt 
peddlers. Their stealings and killings at 
nine times out of ten individual ente 
prises; they have nothing to do with gang 
politics or questions of gang jurisdictiot 
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THE PASSING OF THE GANGSTER 


They will not stand together and their 
numbers are not large. The gang captained 
by Little Augie, whose real name is Jacob 
Orgen, is by far the largest and the most 

werful yet in being, but it is very doubt- 
ful if Little Augie could muster fifty men— 
certainly not that many who would stand 
up to the police as the old-time gangsters 
did. And Little Augie himself, fat and 
flashy and addicted to fawn-colored spats 
and violent silk shirts and neckties, re- 


| ports twice each weck to the cops at the 


Clinton Street Station. There he stands 
meekly before the desk and tells them 
everything he has been doing, refreshing 
his memory from entries in a notebook! 
Yet Little Augie has been hailed in the 
newspapers as a great gangster and a 
worthy successor to such noble thugs as 
Monk Eastman, Humpty Jackson and Eat 
‘Em Up Jack McManus! 

Imaginative reporters hailed a new gang 
war some months ago when Kid Dropper, 
the last of the old-time gangsters but never 
of the first rank, was killed in front of the 
Essex Market Court by Louis Cohen, a 
henchman of Little Augie who wanted to 
emulate the great killers of the past. But 
what happened? Cohen was promptly sent 
to prison for twenty years, and Little 
Augie and the leader of the Dropper gang 
were cautioned to behave themselves. 
‘They did so. Another war was predicted 
when Kid Portchester, also a member of 
the Little Augie gang, was killed on the 
East Side by three men who shot at him 
from the windows of a taxicab. But noth- 
ing further happened then, either. Little 
Augie continued to report twice each week 
to the police, and Headquarters yawned 
and left the whole matter to the Homicide 
Squad and the flat-footed precinct detec- 
tives. 

» After neither crime was there a gang 
war. There has not been a gang war in 
New York, if we except a few slight dis- 
turbances among the chicken-pullers of the 
lower West Side markets, since 1912, when 
the followers of big Jack Zelig fought for 
more than a month against the gangs cap- 
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tained by Jack Sirocco and Chick Tricker. 
This was the conflict that had its climax 
in the murder of Herman Rosenthal, the 
gambler, still remembered reverently as the 
high-water mark in metropolitan crime. 
Police Lieutenant Charles Becker and the 
gunmen, Gyp the Blood, Dago Frank, 
Lefty Louie and Whitey Lewis, went to 
the electric chair for the killing of Rosen- 
thal. Zelig himself was shot to death on 
a Second avenue surface car by Red Phil 
Davidson only a day before he was to have 
testified in the Becker trial. The casualties 
in this war numbered more than ten killed 
and about twenty wounded. In addition, 
three gambling houses were destroyed by 
bombs. 


II 


Murder is still cheap in some sections of 
New York, but it was a great deal cheaper 
when the gangs were at the height of their 
power. Men were killed in those days for 
fifty cents, although the usual rate was 
from $10 to $100, payable in advance and 
satisfaction not guaranteed. Sometimes, if 
the prospective victim was prominent and 
it appeared that the protection afforded by 
the politicians might not suffice to keep the 
gunman out of jail, the price rose to $500. 
But this, too, was exceptional, and the 
gangster who charged such extortionate 
fees did very little business. 

Some of the gang leaders, secure in their 
knowledge that the politicians would not 
permit them to be molested so long as they 
retained their efficiency with the black- 
jack on election day, advertised their will- 
ingness to maim and murder by means of 
printed and written price-lists. The first of 
these that came to the notice of the police 
was circulated by Piker Ryan, a gangster 
who flourished about the beginning of the 
present century. Ryan does not appear to 
have owed allegiance to any of the big 
gangs of che period; he was rather a free 
latice thug and cut-throat, accepting com- 
missions from anybody and everybody. 
When the police finally caught him they 
found in his pocket this list: 
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Ee a ae $3 
ET 4 
Nose and jaw broke................ 10 
Jacked out (knocked out with black- 
i chihiene dcasnpies ene: ic, = 
Ear chawed off........... pakecabee 
Leg or arm broke........... ‘ae 
Shot in leg..... petted) ab edied Me 
gare PEEL BO 8 . 25 


roo and up. 


Doing the big job 


That Ryan had made good use of his op- 
portunities was apparent from the entries 
in a notebook that was also found in his 
pocket. One page was headed “‘Jobs,’’ and 
below that were half a dozen names. Some 
had check marks after them. 

“*That,"’ said Ryan, “‘means the job is 
finished.” 

As the years passed the price of murder 
declined, and in 1912, the year of the war 
between the Zelig and the Sirocco and 
Tricker gangs, it was much lower than in 
the days of Ryan. In that year the police 
captured a gangster who said that these 
were the prevailing prices: 


Slash on cheek with knife $1to$ 1 
Shot in leg. ... , ; rtO 25 
Shot in arm ‘i . §tO 25 
Throwing a bomb. . §to 
Murder... ny othe. ob) i PRE 


In 1913 a gangster called Yoske Nigger, 
whose real name was Joseph Toplinsky, 
organized a gang and made a great deal of 
money by poisoning horses. In a short time 
there were three such gangs in the field— 
Yoske Nigger’s, Johnny Levinsky’s and 
one captained by Charley Vitoffsky, who 
was known as Charley the Cripple. The 
three divided the business and worked in 
harmony. Yoske Nigger catered to the prod- 
uce markets and the truckmen and livery 
stables, Levinsky confined his work to the 
ice-cream trade, and Charley the Cripple 
handled such business as grew out of the 
rivalry between the seltzer and soda-water 
manufacturers and dealers. 

But none of these gangs reached the 
heights of efficiency and success attained 
by the one captained by Benjamin Fein, 
who organized his in 1914. A choice col- 
lection of thugs it was! Fein was known 
to the police as Dopey Benny, although he 


was not a drug addict. His gang poisoned 
horses at first, but later Dopey 

branched out and lent his services to labor 
unions to slug strike-breakers, and to em. 
ployers to slug union pickets. He fre. 
quently had men working on both sidy 
in the same strike. From these activitig 
he netted, it is said, about $20,000 a year, 

The labor unions, through Tammany 
Hall and other political organizations 
protected Dopey Benny when the polig 
threatened trouble for him. He himself 
tained a lawyer, with an annual fee, who 
drew up legal and binding contracts with 
out too much mention of the work re 
quired. In every contract it was specified 
that the gangster’s salary continued if he 
went to prison. And to prison he did go, 
many times, but he was always got out 
quickly. Once his employers delayed and 
Dopey Benny spent an unexpected night 
in the Tombs. He was annoyed and talked 
to the District Attorney. Thirty-four in 
dictments followed the talk, and after 
wards his friends were more solicitious of 
his welfare. For a long time a bondsman 
was with him almost constantly. He & 
nally went to jail for a considerable length 
of time, and in late years he has retired 
from practice. 

The fees charged by the horse-poisoning 
gangs varied, but usually they were as high 
as the traffic would bear. The business 
agent of a labor union which had don 
business with Dopey Benny told the police 
that the gangster had quoted him these 


prices: 


Shooting, fatal 5 6 60 ieee oan $500 
Shooting, not fatal........... ery 
Poisoning one horse............-00005s600ne 
Poisoning a team..... veeceess oe ace 
Stealing a horse and rig... .......-0+0008) 


The shooting items, it was explained, 
referred to human beings. 


Ill 


The fear of having a knife or a gun planted 
on him by the police has always been at 
active one in the heart of the gangster. lt 
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became an obsession with Big Jack Zelig, 
who went about with his pockets sewed 
up, while one of his henchmen attended 
him with cigarettes and matches, and such 
other things as he might require for his 
amusement or in the conduct of his busi- 
ness. But neither carried a gun. Zelig had 
special gun-carricrs, like a hunter on 
African game trails. Usually the weapon 
was in the pocket of a third man who 
walked a few paces in front of or behind 
the leader, or, if the district was infested 
with detectives, even across the street. On 
occasion Zelig had gun-carriers on all four 
sides of him. Sometimes a woman bore the 
revolver; the sweetheart of a subordinate 
was frequently pressed into service. She 
carried it in her muff, or in the huge hat 
of the period, or tucked into a pocket of 
her jacket. There was one gangster’s girl 
who carried the weapon snuggled against 
the bare skin of her upper arm, kept in 
place by elastic bands and instantly avail- 
able through a slit in her leg-of-mutton 
sleeve. 

The old-time gangster who catried his 
own artillery devised all manner of schemes 
for secreting it in places that might not be 
found by detectives in the hurry of a quick 
frisk. Humpty Jackson, who has now re- 
formed and is running a bird-and-animal 
store in Harlem, carried a revolver in a 
special rack built into his derby hat, and 
another slung under his hump. When he 
went abroad on missions of danger, a third 
gun was under his armpit, a favorite place 
of all gun-carriers. Usually the weapon 
nestled in a holster under the left arm, the 
muzzle pointing downward. From this po- 
sition it was easier to draw than if it had 
been carried openly at the hip. 

Johnny Spanish, whose real name was 
John Weyler and who claimed kinship 
with Butcher Weyler of Spanish War fame, 
was bolder. He carried two guns in his 
belt, and when on jobs he carried a third 
in his coat pocket. Owney the Killer, who 
preferred that title to his own name of 
Madden, is said to have never carried a 
gun, but he seldom went anywhere with- 
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out two or three women accompanying 
him. At least one of the women would 
have a revolver hidden in her muff, or 
elsewhere about her person. 

Humpty Jackson, whose gang met in an 
ancient East Side graveyard, with Jackson 
himself sitting on a tombstone like a 
crooked little gnome, was lord of a small 
district about the time that Monk East- 
man and Paul Kelly, commanders of the 
Eastman and the Five Points gangs, were 
fighting for supremacy farther downtown. 
The police never made a charge of homi- 
cide against Jackson, but they sent him to 
jail for twenty different offenses and ar- 
rested him more than one hundred times. 
At one of his trials it was shown that he 
had accepted $100 from a stranger to black- 
jack a man he had never seen before. But 
Humpty himself, of course, did not do the 
job. A gang leader never demeaned him- 
self so, any more than a boss contractor 
shovels dirt. He pocketed his fee, pointed 
out the victim to one of his blackjack 
artists if the job was to be a mere matter 
of bruising, or to a gunman if the affair 
was to have permanent results, and then 
retired to his favorite saloon, there to 
await a report. Some of the gangsters in- 
sisted upon making written reports; Monk 
Eastman once told me that one of his best 
blackjackers always turned in a formal, 
type-written document, designating the 
victim as “‘the subject’’ and phrasing his 
report in the manner of a detective. 
Oddly enough, this man’s ambition was 
to get on the police force! 

When stuss and poker games ran wide 
open in the dives of the Chatham Square 
and Chinatown districts the gangster 
found them profitable sources of revenue. 
He held up the owners of the gambling 
houses with little likelihood of a subse- 
quent complaint to the police; he levied 
blackmail on the small merchants of the 
district; he robbed the saloons and dance- 
halls owned by members and leaders of op- 
posing gangs; he was a footpad, a loft 
worker and a pickpocket, and sometimes 
he descended to the lowest form of thievery, 
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that of the lush worker—a thug who robs 
drunken men as they lie in the gutter. 
Many were Fagins, too, and trained boys 
to pick pockets. Such was Crazy Butch, a 
member of the Monk Eastman gang. At 
one time Crazy Butch had a fleet of fifty 
boys working for him, and there were no 
fewer than a hundred other men whose 
fleets numbered from ten to thirty. 

Another profitable scheme was to force 
merchants in the gangster’s territory to 
buy tickets to mythical dances and enter- 
tainments. This was brought to great per- 
fection by James Ellison, a gangster who 
later won renown as Biff Ellison, and who 
was finally sent to prison for his part in 
the murder of Red Harrington in Kelly's 
New Brighton dive. Eventually he went 
insane and was put in an asylum. 

Ellison came to New York from Mary- 
land in his early twenties, an awkward 
country bey, huge of frame and with mus- 
cles of iron. He drifted down into the 
Bowery and Chinatown, and his size and 
ferocity got him a job as bouncer in Fat 
Flynn's saloon in Bond street, an unsavory 
dive which later received the ‘‘blue paper”’ 
from the Committee of Fourteen. He ac- 
quired the nickname of Biff because of his 
prowess with the blackjack, and was some- 
times called Young Biff and Fourteenth 
Street Biff, to distinguish him from an 
earlier Biff Ellison who had killed a man 
with a single blow of his fist. 

The blackjack was Ellison's favorite 
weapon, but he did not scorn to employ a 
beer bottle, and many a tough customer 
did he thus knock cold. The politicians 
loved him, for he was a valuabie man 
around election time, the mere sight of his 
huge bulk being sufficient to prevent many 
an honest citizen exercising his right of 
franchise. Consequently he became a per- 
son of importance, and was able to give a 
racket twice a year under the auspices of 
the Biff Ellison Association, which had 
no members and no beneficiaries other 
than Biff himself. From this form of 
blackmail he netted about $2500 a year, 
no mean income in those days. 


IV 


The moving-pictures and the stage hay 
always portrayed the gangster as a low. 
browed person with an evilly glinting eye 
a plaid cap drawn down over i 
brows and a swagger that in itself 
enough to inform the world that here is, 
man bent on devilment. There were a fey 
such in the old days, but in the main th 
really dangerous gangster, the killer, was 
apt to be something of a dandy. He dressej 
well, he shaved every day, he kept his 
hair oiled and plastered down and his 
nails manicured, and when his gang gave 
a racket he graced the festivities in all the 
glory of a dress-suit. He was usually not 
a big man; the police, indeed, say that the 
average gangster of twenty years ago was 
not more than five feet and three inches 
tall and weighed between 120 and 10 
pounds. His modern prototype is a cake- 
eater and a sheik, and as much at home 
in a dinner coat as those mythical journal- 
istic creations, the well-known clubmaa 
and the man about town. 

Gangsters of this type were Paul Kelly, 
who vied with Monk Eastman for the 
title of King of the Gangsters; Louis Poggi, 
better known as Louie the Lump, who 
killed Kid Twist at Coney Island after 
Twist had compelled him to jump out of 
a dance-hall window; Eat ‘Em Up Jack 
McManus and Dopey Benny Fein. Even 
Biff Ellison, for all of his hugeness and his 
strength, was a fop in matters of dress. 
These men looked more like bank clerks 
out for a holiday than the desperate chat- 
acters they really were. Some of them were 
extremely fastidious, affecting individual 
peculiarities of adornment, even though 
such things distinguished them and made 
it easy for the police to recognize them. 

Kelly, who is now reformed and occ 
pied as a real estate dealer and busines 
agent for a labor union, had great powe 
and influence, yet he was a soft-spokea 
chap and never engaged in any rough 
tumble fighting. Throughout his long 


career he was never convicted of a crime. 
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He resembled a theological student more 
than he did a gang leader, and his dives, 
the New Brighton and the Little Naples, 
were the flashiest palaces of sin in the city. 
Unlike many of the other old-time gang- 
sters, Kelly was fairly well educated, and 
with his well-bred manner and his lin- 
guistic ability—he is an Italian and his 
real name is not Kelly—he could have 
moved at ease in relatively cultured so- 
ciety. 

The story is told of a woman who went 
to the New Brighton dive in Great Jones 
street, under the protection of a Head- 
quarters detective, for the express purpose 
of seeing Kelly, who had been mentioned 
in the newspapers in connection with some 
particularly sensational gang affray. For 
some time they sat at a table in the midst 
of thieves and gangsters, literally sur- 
rounded by the dregs of the miserable cur- 
rent of humanity that boiled up in Chat- 
ham Square and the Bowery and swept 
through Chinatown and the East Side. 
Meanwhile they chatted with a dark, 
quiet little man who had been seated at 
the table when they entered. They talked 
for half an hour or more, and then the 
woman and her escort left. As they reached 
the sidewalk she said: 

“It was too bad we didn’t get to see 
Paul Kelly.”’ 

“That was Kelly you were talking to," 
the detective said. 

“Good gracious!’ she exclaimed, “‘I 
thought he was slumming, too!" 

But no one would ever have mistaken 
Monk Eastman, probably the greatest of 
the gang leaders and as brave a thug as 
ever robbed a stuss game or blackjacked a 
voter at the polls, for a theological stu- 
dent. In looks, Eastman was a true moving- 
picture gangster. He began life with a 
bullet-shaped head, and in later years he 
acquired a broken nose and a cauliflower 
ear. He had heavily veined jowls, and a 
short neck, much scarred with battle 
marks. He seemed always to need a hair 
cut, and he could usually be found prowl- 


ing about the district over which he was 
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master, rather indifferently dressed, or 
lounging at his ease in his favorite dive, 
without collar, shirt or coat. His hobby 
was cats. He is said to have owned more 
than a hundred of them, and his gangsters 
had orders to take care of every stray cat 
they found. He sometimes went abroad, on 
peaceful missions, with a cat under each 
arm and several others following him. 

“I like de kits,’’ he used to say. “‘I'll 
beat up any guy dat hurts a kit in my 
neck of de woods.”’ 

Even Headquarters has lost count of the 
number of times Eastman was arrested be- 
fore he was finally sent to Sing Sing for 
killing a Pinkerton detective. The gang- 
ster himself did not know, nor could he 
number his scars of battle. He had been 
wounded so often that every time he 
stepped on a scales he madeallowancefor the 
bullets that had been imbedded in his body. 

Eastman’s real name was William De- 
laney, although he sometimes called him- 
self Edward Eastman. He first appeared in 
the early nineties as a bouncer at the New 
Irving, successor to the old Walla Walla 
Hall. He prospered, and finally went down 
to Chatham Square and organized his own 
gang, establishing his headquarters in a 
dive at Chrystie street and the Bowery. 
For years he fought the Yakey Yakes, the 
Paul Kellys, the Red Onions and the Lollie 
Meyers. He warred with Paul Kelly for 
more than five years over a strip of ground 
between their respective jurisdictions, over 
which both claimed sovereignty and the 
right of blackmail and theft. One of the 
battles for this No Man’s Land was fought 
in Rivington street under the shadow of 
the elevated railroad, with every pillar of 
the structure sheltering a gunman. More 
than fifty men took part in this fight, 
which was not stopped until the police 
had brought up two hundred reserves. 

It was only about a year after this that 
Eastman was sent to prison for ten years 
for killing the Pinkerton man. When he 
was released he found that the old order 
had changed. His gang had faded away, 
and Paul Kelly had read the handwriting 
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on the wall and had gone uptown to go 
into business under his real name. Humpty 
Jackson was in jail, and death had claimed 
Red Harrington and Kid Twist and others 
who had been leaders. So Eastman re- 
formed. He said he was going straight and 
went to work on the docks under the name 
of Edward Eastman. When the war came 
along he enlisted in the Twenty-seventh 
Division. When the doctors examined him 
they asked him what wars he had been in, 
noting the scars of knife and bullet. 

“Oh,”’ said Eastman, grinning, ‘‘a lot 
of little wars around New York!”’ 

Bullets in the mass held no more terrors 
for Monk than had the shots of his ene- 
mies in Gangland. He served with honor 
and distinction, and when his division re- 
turned from France his officers asked the 
Governor to restore his citizenship. This 
was done, and the police got Eastman a 
job. But he was not able to go straight. 
He began using dope, and then became a 
bootlegger, selling squirrel whiskey and 
white mule along the Bowery. In 1920 he 
was shot and killed in Fourteenth street 
by an Internal Revenue agent. The detec- 
tives said the trouble was over the distri- 
bution of booze profits. 


V 


Roughly, the gangs which gave the Bow- 
ery and the Chatham Square district such 
an unsavory reputation ran in three peri- 
ods, dominated in turn by the Irish, the 
Italians and the Jews. The first gangs of 
which there is any record, those dating 
back before the Civil War, were largely 
Irish. Then came the gangs with Italian 
captains, and finally those led by Jews. 
Most of the gangs of the present century 
have been Jewish, with a sprinkling of 
Italian and Irish. Much of the activity of 
the Italian gangs has centred about the 
famous Murder Stable in the Little Italy 
section of Harlem, a ramshackle old livery 
barn which served for years as an abiding 
place for gunmen, and in which many mur- 
ders were committed. 


T 


THE AMERICAN MERCURY 


The old Five Points section, described 
by Charics Dickens in his ‘‘Amerj 
Notes"’ as containing slums of the utmog 
depravity and “‘all that is loa 
drooping and decayed,’’ was the breedj 
place of most of the early gangs, and wa 
the scene of many of the most famous of 
the gang wars. These conflicts, which 
rolled up such an appalling list of dead and 
maimed, began about 1834, although ther 
had been unimportant fights before the 
time. But in that year a gang which had 
been hired to stir up trouble at the poll 
broke into the State Arsenal at Elm and 
Franklin streets and stole a number of 
muskets. Thus armed, it proceeded to ter 
rorize the lower part of the city, killing 
several persons and wounding many others. 
It was finally dispersed by the State militia, 

In the following year two gangs ap 
peared in the field, one composed of men 
of native stock who called themselves the 
American Guards, and the other made up 
largely of Irish immigrants, who went 
under the name of the O'Connell Guards. 
These gangs came to blows on June u, 
1835, at Grand and Crosby streets on the 
lower East Side, and a battle followed 
which continued for hours, despite the ef- 
forts of the police to stop it. Bricks and 
stones and clubs were the principal weap 
ons in those days, as the pistol was stil 
a crude weapon and the knife had not yet 
come into general favor. 

This was the first great battle in the wars 
of the gangs, but it was a tame affair com 
pared to the conflict waged twenty yeats 
later at Five Points between the Deal 
Rabbits and the Bowery Boys, with de 
tachments of the Roach Guards aiding the 
former and the Bowery Boys having th 
support of the Shirt Tails and the Atlantic 
Guards. This fight raged almost without 
intermission for two days, spreading on the 
first day as far as Pearl and Chatham 
streets. The next day it broke out agail 
in a resort called the Green Dragon, in the 
Bowery near Broome street, which wa 
wrecked during the rioting and neve 
reopened. 
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This famous battle began on July 4, 1857, 
at a time when the police department was 
badly demoralized because of a row be- 
tween the Mayor and the Police Board, 
and was probably the fiercest free for all 
in the history of the city. All of the gangs 
of the Five Points district, led by the Dead 
Rabbits and the Shirt Tails—the latter so 
called because they wore their shirts on the 
outside of their trousers like Chinamen— 
began their celebration of Independence 
Day with a raid on the rooms of the 
Bowery Boys at 42 Bowery. These rooms 
were used also by the Atlantic Guards, 
who sported a uniform with a red stripe 
on the trousers. A fight began at once, but 
the Bowery Boys and the Guards tri- 
umphed and drove the Rabbits and the 
Shirt Tails back to their dens near Para- 
dise Park. 

The Roach Guards, whose battle regalia 
was an undershirt and a pair of trouscrs 
with a blue stripe, owed allegiance to the 
Dead Rabbits, and hearing of the victory 
of the Bowery Boys they assembled and 
marched up the Bowery to renew the at- 
tack, supported by the rallying Dead Rab- 
bits and Shirt Tails. Two policemen un- 
wisely tried to stop them and were beaten, 
the gangs coming together at Bayard 


| street and the Bowery. The Bowery Boys 


and the Atlantic Guards, flushed with 
liquor and their previous victory, had 
swarmed from their rooms to mect the 
invaders. 

In its issue of July 6, 1857, the New 
York Times gave this description of the 
fight that followed: 


Brickbats, stones and clubs were flying thickly 
around, and from the windows in all directions, 
and men ran wildly about brandishing firearms. 
Wounded men lay on the sidewalk and were 
trampled upon. The belligerents were mostly 
young men, and as they came closer together those 
acquainted with the local feuds discovered that 
the rioters were the Bowery Boys and the Dead 
its. 

Now the Rabbits would make a combined rush 
and force their antagonists up Bayard street to 
the Bowery. Then the fugitives, being reinforced, 
would turn on their pursuers and compel a retreat 
to Mulberry, Elizabeth and even to Baxter streets. 
This lasted for some time, when twenty-five po- 
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licemen came on the scene, and although assailed 

at every step and from alleys and roofs, they broke 

into one of the houses and captured two of the 
gangsters on the roof, and were escorted back to 
the station-house by the Bowery Boys. 

But the arrival of the police only 
brought a breathing spell. No sooner had 
they gone with their prisoners than the 
rioting was renewed. Barricades of carts 
were piled up in the streets, and from be- 
hind these defenses the rival gangsters shot 
and hurled bricks and stones and used their 
clubs. One giant member of the Dead Rab- 
bits walked coolly along in front of his 
barricade, although fired at repeatedly, 
and used his pistol with such effect that 
he killed two men and wounded several 
others. He was finally knocked senseless 
by a brick hurled by a small boy whose 
brother was fighting in the ranks of the 
Bowery Boys. 

In two days’ fighting eight men w-re 
killed and more than forty went to nos- 
pitals, some seriously hurt. 


VI 


The eminent Big Jack Zelig, a leading 
figure in the gang war of 1912, was a 
gambler, a pickpocket and an all-around 
confidence man before he became a gang 
leader. His real name was William Al- 
berts. In his early youth he became a mem- 
ber of the Monk Eastman gang, and re- 
mained a steadfast adherent of Kid. Twist 
when that worthy succeeded to the leader- 
ship, after Eastman had been sent to prison 
and Richie Fitzpatrick, another .aspirant 
for the command, had been mysteriously 
murdered. When Twist was killed at 
Coney Island by Louie the Lump, control 
of the remnants of the Eastman gang fell 
to Zelig. 

The war between his followers and the 
gangs led by Sirocco and Chick Tricker 
began over a paltry enough affair, as such 
things went. Zelig held up a bordello on 
the lower East Side and robbed the land- 
lady of $80. Contrary to custom, the 
woman appealed to the police and Zelig 
was arrested. He asked Tricker and Sirocco 
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to put the fear of hell into the woman's 
heart and prevent her testifying against 
him. They failed to do so, and although 
Zelig was quickly released through his 
political connections, he vowed ven- 
geance against Tricker and Sirocco. The 
afternoon he got out of jail he met Tricker 
on the street and backed him into a door- 
way, with a revolver pressed against his 
stomach. 

“I'll get you for not helping me,”’ said 
Zelig. 

Less than an hour later he made the 
same threat to Sirocco, emphasizing it by 
rubbing the muzzle of his revolver against 
Sirocco’s nose. 

“Inside of a week,"’ said Zelig, ‘‘you 
and Tricker will be cooked.” 

From then on it was war to the knife. 
A few days later Julie Morrell, a free lance 
gangster with a reputation as a killer, 
went into Stuyvesant Hall, where the 
Boys of the Avenue were holding their 
‘grand annual full dress ball and enter- 
tainment.’"’ He had announced that his 
mission was to kill Big Jack Zelig, but he 
took too many drinks, and when he fi- 
nally rolled into the hall he could hardly 
stand. He staggered onto the floor with 
a revolver in his hand, loudly shouting 
that the was going to shoot “the big 
Yid.”" 

The dancers screamed and scattered, and 
the next instant the lights went out. There 
was a shot, and when the lights came on 
again Morrell lay on the floor with a 
bullet in his heart. Zelig was arrested, but 
he was soon released. He then proceeded 
to make things interesting for Tricker and 
Sirocco. Several times he sent detachments 
of blackjackers and gunmen into their ter- 
ritory, robbing their saloons and gambling 
houses. Every time a Zelig gangster met 
one of the rival clan, there was a battle. 
Zelig himself was finally shot behind the 
ear in front of the Criminal Courts Build- 
ing by a Sirocco gangster who ran across 
the street from the shadows of the Tombs 
and emptied his revolver into Zelig’s body 
before the latter could escape. 


THE AMERICAN MERCURY 


The next day, with Zelig lying at th 
point of death in a hospital, taxicabs 
loaded with his gangsters swept past Chick 
Tricker’s saloon and fired more than 
shots at him when he came to the door jy 
response to a yell. Tricker dropped flat m 
his stomach and returned the fire. He wy 
not hurt, but his bouncer, who came to th 
door to see what the shooting was about 
was killed, and every window in the plag 
was shattered. Fighting broke out the 
night in half a dozen parts of the Bay 
Side, and by dawn nine pitched battles haj 
been fought. Not long afterward Rose. 
thal was murdered, and then the police go 
busy and arrested nineteen of the 
sters, including Chick Tricker himself, and 
the gangsters abandoned their war in th 
interest of self-preservation. 

The New York police believe tha 
Monk Eastman was the greatest gangster 
the city has ever developed, but they hold 
up Owney the Killer as a typical specimen 
of the breed. So far as anybody was ever 
able to find out, he never did a day's work 
in his life, and he often boasted that he 
never would. But he always had plenty of 
money, he dressed well, and he seemed to 
be very prosperous in every way. At the 
request of a detective who asked him how 
he spent his time, he once wrote this 
his whole existence for four days: 

Thursday—Went to a dance in the afternoon. 

Went to a dance at night and then to a cabaret. 

Took some girls home. Went to a restaurant and 

stayed there until seven o'clock Friday morning. 

Friday—Spent the day with Freda Horner, 
Looked at some fancy pigeons. Met some frien 
in a saloon early in the evening and stayed with 
them until five o'clock in the morning. 

Saturday—Slept all day. Went to a dance in the 
Bronx in the late afternoon and to a dance i 
Park avenue at night. 

Sunday—Slept until three o'clock. Went t4 
dance in the afternoon and to another at ol 
After that I went to a cabaret and stayed 
until morning. 

This young jazz-hound, who obtained 
control of a faction of the old Gopher gang 
and gained his sobriquet of Owney th 
Killer when he was but seventeen years old, 
gained great renown in Gangland asa 
man, and his enemies made many efforts 
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rid themselves of him. But they never came 
anywhere near success until the night of 
November 6, 1912, when Owney went to 
a dance given by the Dave Hyson Associ- 
ation in the Arbor Dance Hall, at one time 
the old Eldorado dive, in Fifty-second 
street near Seventh avenue, now the heart 
of the theatrical district. The Dave Hyson 
Association was merely an excuse to beat 
the excise laws, which permitted liquor to 
be sold after hours at a dance given by a 
legitimate social organization. Each of the 
waiters organized an association and gave 
dances in turn throughout the Winter. 

The merriment was at its height when 
Owney the Killer stepped onto the dance- 
floor. With the egotism of his kind he 
strode to the centre of the place and glared 
about him. Almost instantly the music 
stopped, the women began to crowd to- 
ward the exits and the men backed into 
corners, looking to their artillery. But the 
Killer waved a lordly hand. 

‘Go on and have your fun!’’ he shouted, 
“I won't bump anybody off here tonight!’ 

He beckoned to Dave Hyson and gra- 
ciously shook the trembling waiter’s 
hand. 

“Let em dance, Dave!"’ he commanded, 
“I don’t want to spoil youse guys’ party!”’ 

He then retired to the balcony, where he 
took a seat from which he could see and 
be seen. For several hours he sat alone, 
drinking whiskey and preening himself, en- 
joying the envious glances of other and 
less famous gangsters. Shortly after mid- 
night a woman climbed the stairs and sat 
at his table. She was pretty and she inter- 
ested the gangster, so much so that he re- 
laxed and did not pay any attention to the 
eleven men who came up one by one and 
took seats near him. Finally the woman 
went downstairs. 
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Owney the Killer glanced lazily down- 
ward to the dance-floor. Then his idle gaze 
swept the balcony. He saw enemies on 
three sides of him, eleven men who stared 
at him out of cold eyes. He knew that they 
would kill him the instant he made a 
movement toward his pocket. Neverthe- 
less, he rose slowly to his feet and faced 
them. 

“Come on, youse guys!’’ he cried. 
‘*Youse wouldn't shoot nobody! Who did 
youse ever bump off?"’ 

One of the eleven men swore. That broke 
the tension. Guns blazed and Owney the 
Killer went down. Then his enemies went 
calmly down the stairs and into the street, 
and no hand was raised to stop them. 
Patrolmen pushed their way through the 
throng after a while, and one asked the 
gangster who had shot him. 

‘Nothin’ doin’,”” he replied. ‘‘The 
boys’ll get ‘em. It’s nobody's business but 
mine who put these slugs into me.”’ 

Surgeons found half a dozen bullets in 

Owney the Killer, but he recovered after 
a long time. In less than a week after the 
shooting three of the eleven men had been 
murdered, and word went forth that 
Owney the Killer had been avenged. It was 
only a few months after he was discharged 
from the hospital that two of his gunmen, 
Johnny McArdle and Art Biedler, shot and 
killed Little Patsy Doyle on orders from 
their chief. There had been war for years 
between Doyle and the Killer, principally 
over the affections of the woman Freda 
Horner, who brought on open conflict 
when she deserted Doyle and announced 
that she was going to marry his rival. But 
she did not. Owney the Killer went to 
prison for ten to twenty years, McArdle 
for thirteen and Biedler for eighteen. The 
career of the Killer was ended. 








ON LEARNING FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


BY MAX EASTMAN 


ing to Americans in Moscow, and 

listening through a wall to the life 
of the Russians, I decided to learn the lan- 
guage. I did not want to collect bits of 
second-hand information. I did not want 
information. I wanted the feeling of life 
under a proletarian dictatorship, and there 
was only one way to get it. I had been put- 
tering along with my grammar and with 
Lhermontov and Pushkin, reading at them 
in the same dreadful way that we used to 
read at Horace and Virgil. That was not 
learning anything. 

I have my own system for learning for- 
eign languages, which is based upon a pro- 
found knowledge of the human heart, and 
which I will here with some reservations 
impart to the reader. The first thing to do 
is to go to the capital of the country where 
that language is spoken, and buy a gram- 
mar, two little red dictionaries, and a rail- 
road ticket. The railroad ticket should take 
you as far away from the capital as pos- 
sible, clear out of the sound of your own 
language, and preferably to a Summer re- 
sort. The reason for this is that you are 
going to have a good time, and you need 
company. 

On the train, on the way to your Summer 
resort, you have some hard work to do. It 
is the only work called for by my system, 
and it has to be done thoroughly. You have 
to learn the name in the language under 
consideration for ‘‘noun,”’ ‘‘adjective,"’ 
““adverb,"” ‘“‘verb,’’ “‘participle,’’ “‘con- 
junction,”’ ‘‘pronoun”’ and “preposition.” 
And if you do not know in your own lan- 
guage just what these wonders are, you 
have to find out. And then you have to 
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a spending a couple of weeks talk- 


learn to say, ‘What does that mean?”, aaj 
“What is the word for this?’’, and a few 
handy remarks like “‘Do you speak Eng. 
lish?’’, “Do you speak French?"’, “Do yoy 
speak German?’’, ‘‘Do you speak Italian?” 
“It’s too bad,”” and “‘Let’s take a walk” 

With that equipment you go into th 
dining-room of the principal hotel in you 
Summer resort, and pick out your teacher 
You may do this quite boldly, if you har 
equipped yourself as I direct, for you hav 
a power to ensnare that teacher whid 
reaches beyond the charms of your 
ality. Moreover it is advisable to havea 
eye to her physical beauties, for you ar 
going to spend a good deal of time gazing 
on them in comparative silence. 

After dinner you may go and lean » 
against a pillar, or the railing of a litt 
foot-bridge in the garden, or somewhere- 
I need not be too specific about this—and 
when she comes by, you will say in you 
poor broken tongue and with a forlome 
pression, “‘Mademoiselle, do you speat 
English?’’ When she says ‘‘No,”’ youwil 
heave a sigh and say, ‘‘Do you speak Ge 
man?’’ At a second ‘‘No”’ your expression 
will become disconsolate, and you willsay, 
“Do you speak French?”’ At a third “No 
you show real consternation, and offer 
speak Italian, or Bohemian, or Chinese, @ 
what you will. If God is with you, st 
will decline all these offers, and you will 
find that she is at once seriously distressed 
over your plight, and in a somewhat hut 
bled condition as to her own talents. You 
will find, if I am not mistaken, that yo 
are already taking a walk with her, ad 
you may assume that her next statemett 
is, ‘Too bad you haven't a Russian dit 
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tionary,” OF something to that effect. At 
the sound of these words—no matter how 
bad they sound—you will produce your 
two little red books, and hand her the one 
marked “‘Russian-English.”’ 

Here the work, properly so called, comes 
to an end. She will be very curious to see 
what the words in your language look 
like, and she will examine the little red 
book and pretty soon point to a word, 

ably the word “‘hot,”’ or something 
equally uninteresting under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. Under these circumstances it 
acquires the charm of an incantation. It 
begins to open just by something less than 
the shadow of a hair's breadth the gate of 
a possible romance. You both know that 
that gate will be a long, long time in open- 
ing. And you both know, if you have 
reached years of some discretion, that 
when it is once wide open, the romance is 
gone. For there is no such thing as ro- 
mance—it is only the expectation of itself. 

And so, in a gentle fever of delight, you 
look up the word for *‘too’’ in your dic- 
tionary, and you say, ‘Too hot?”’ 

It is one of the signs of our human kin- 
ship, and a blessing we never pause to ap- 
preciate, that in all languages, however 
the words may change, the vocal inflections 
have substantially the same meaning. You 
donot have to learn how to melodize a ques- 
tion in Russian, or a doubt, or a suspicion, 
or a declaration, or a caress. If you did, 
this industrious romance would probably 
run on the rocks in the first three minutes. 

To your question, ‘“Too hot?’’ she will 
no doubt answer rapidly and at some 
length, forgetting your limitations. Per- 
haps she will say, ““Not if we could find a 
shady tree to sit under.”’ 

She will be a little shocked at your in- 
ability to grasp this simple proposition. 
A flicker of impatient contempt will cross 
her face. She has forgotten about your 
Magnanimous offer to speak English, 
French, German, Italian or Bohemian. She 
has forgotten that there are any such lan- 
guages. She just primitively and quite nat- 
urally feels that a person who can't talk 
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is a fool. And here you must bring forward 
the second part of your equipment. But use 
it gently. Use it sparingly, for it is possible 
the experience may be too bitter, and her 
pride not strong enough to hold her to the 
task. 

You may, I trust, have been able to iso- 
late one word in that insane rush of syl- 
lables that came out of her mouth. Look 
for it in your dictionary, and while you 
are looking, murmur somewhat abstract- 
edly, “‘Is that a preposition or a participle?” 

You will see that look of contempt upon 
her features give place to a flush and a 
catching of breath, and your companion 
will wrinkle her brows, and lean over your 
shoulder to watch you find the word in 
your dictionary, and her hair will brush 
your cheek helpfully, and her voice be all 
gentle sympathy as she says, ‘Why, now, 
let’s see, that must be—there it is! You 
understand ?"’ 

By this time no doubt you will have ar- 
rived at a shady tree, and at something far 
better than understanding, a consciousness 
of your power. You are in the peculiar po- 
sition of knowing more than your teacher 
about the very subject she is going to 
teach. And if you employ your power with 
delicacy as I have advised, so that she does 
not either run away from you in fright as 
from an intellectual monster, or in a fit of 
mad pride buy a grammar and learn her 
own language, you can retain this position 
of lofty helplessness throughout the dura- 
tion of the romance. For at every stage of 
the proceeding your mind will know more 
about the language than hers; her knowl- 
edge is in her tongue. 

There are only two forces in this world, 
love and pride, and upon these two I base 
my linguistic system. I do not assault you 
with rules of syntax, with paradigms, with 
conjugations, declensions, and other things 
appealing purely to the intellect, and to 
that weakly. I go straight to the heart. I 
put you in the position of a child, for 
whom life itself—that is, love and pride— 
demands a learning of his language. And 
I put your teacher in much the same posi- 
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tion. And you will be surprised how the 
wind and the waves and the stars and the 
sunshine, and all the forces of nature, run 
to help you when you have made yourself 
a child. You will read your grammar in 
the intervals of study. It will rest and re- 
lax you from the thrilling excitement of 
your lessons. You will find its pages col- 
ored with the same emotion, but in a 
milder tone. And if you do not overdo it— 
if you do not get all the most passionate 
words in the language whirling through 
your brain at a rate fatal to the tissue—I 
guarantee that inside of two weeks you 
will have communicated some of the most 
profound and dangerous thoughts in your 
soul. Inside of a month you will have said 
enough in that language to keep you busy 
regretting in English all the rest of your 
life. For an appalling irresponsibility 
seizes your tongue as it begins to get loose 
in a foreign language. Those words mean 
what they say, but they do not mean it 
seriously. They are play words. They are 
exercises of agility. They are not yet firmly 
geared in with the real world, arising out 
of causes and attached to consequences. 
They are laughing in space. Prudence 
would be an affectation. You say wild 
things and you say them with enormous 
and sincere enthusiasm—enthusiasm about 
your ability to say them. It is not only 
learning a language when you learn it ac- 
cording to my system—it is taking a little 
breath of the free, superficial and inconse- 
quential life of the gods. 


II 


I bought my railroad ticket to Yalta. I 
chose Yalta because the Czar used to have 
a Summer palace there, and because 
Rakovsky had said when we were stand- 
ing on a balcony over the blue Mediter- 
ranean at Santa Marguerita, “‘If you think 
this is beautiful, you ought to see Yalta!”’ 
I felt that where the Czar and Rakovsky 
agreed, we had something that was in all 
human probability true. And I was not 
wrong. The beauty of this big shore is dry 
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and savage in comparison with Italy, by 
it is no less startling. There is rock ay 
sand at the peaks of the high mountain 
giving a gray austere color and a senseg 
still space in the daytime, and in the em 
ning those sharp sculptured shadows thy 
are softer the sharper they are. It is lik 
California at the top—like the wild aj 
hard West—but at the bottom it is trop 
cally rich, and if there were a little mop 
grass it would be gentle. The sea toh 
lazy pebbles musically on a warm shor, 
and innumerable acres of imperial ving 
yards slope gorgeously down to the edg 
of the little bluff above it. Their rows ar 
clean, and their leaves rusty or scarlet » 
light-green or yellow or black-purple, x. 
cording to the kind and the degree of rip. 
ness of the clusters of cloudy-transparent 
luminous round cold grapes that are hang 
ing under them. These vineyards are high 
fenced and patrolled by Red Guards s 
carefully as they were by the Czar's so- 
diers, and it is still an adventure to sted 
any of the grapes. One day we asked 
Red Guard whether he would shoot if we 
took a few bunches. He glared at us fer 
ciously, and then shouldered his rifle and 
marched away long enough to let us fll 
our arms full, and go down over the bluf 
to the sea. 

It was a time of gay Autumn colors, ad 
abundant fruity food, and rest in a clea 
white room swept by a wind straight i 
from the rippling water, swimming al 
running and throwing stones and growing 
brown on the beach in the sun—a times 
far off from that adventure in desolation 
which I had promised myself upon goitg 
into Russia as Paradise is from the lifed 
man. Pushkin and Lhermontov became 
two weeks more lyrically real and singing 
poets than Horace ever was, or Home, 
whose glorious heroic outdoor psalm d 
life I read and studied away at in a pit 
heated little class-room for two good yeas 
without an emotion. I lived life in m 
Russian language for a month and a half 
and at the end of that time, whatever tht 
frailties of my grammar, and the dispos 
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tion of my vocabulary toward subjects of 
a Utopian rather than scientific character, 
[had Russian in my heart. I had it flowing 
into my brain through my blood. 

When it came time to go, I hired a team 
and driver and went right up the face of 
those mountain peaks on a zig-zag road, 
rising steadily above Yalta for six hours 
without going away from it. The tropics 
dropped gradually away, the rich fragrant 
leaves and the luxurious surf became some- 
thing small that I could see far off as 
though I imagined them. Around me a 
grim forest of gigantic pines roared softly 
in a cold northern wind. And then even 
those pines dropped away, and a scramble 
of crooked and laboring scrub-oaks and 
gray weeds appeared—and then nothing 
but rocks. And there was mist in the wind, 
and I could see far away and below me 
little ridiculous clouds floating out over 
the corrugated sea, and pouring their 
shadows down on it. I laughed at the sum- 
mery brightness of the sun on their backs, 
while a bleak Autumn hurricane was roar- 
ing round my wagon, and I piled on my 
sweater and big winter coat to keep warm. 
A cold, wet, gray fog poured across the 
summit like a flood of water, and the 
horses leaned forward against it with their 
heads down. I found a high pulpit of rock 
where I could look back and still catch 
glimpses of Yalta, through rifts in the fog, 
shining white and sweet and warmly lazy 
in the sun. And I could remember what 
fun and what glory it is, to go to school 
under a proper system of instruction. 

I must warn those who take up the study 
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of languages according to my system, not 
to pour out in large paragraphs of free 
verse the poems they will begin to write 
at this point in their course of study. They 
will write these poems in the language 
they have been learning, and they should 
make them as metrical and delicately 
rhymed and melodic as possible. There is 
no better means of perfecting one’s knowl- 
edge of a language, than that combination 
of emotional play with grammatical hard 
labor which constitutes the peculiar genius 
of the lyric poet. I warn them, therefore, 
against the temptation toward epics, as 
well as all free and futuristic rhapsodies. 
The poem I began to compose at the top of 
those mountains kept me happy and in a 
state of growth all the way to Moscow, 
and even for two weeks after that I con- 
tinued to indulge more than half of my 
time in the emotional luxury of education. 
My poem sounds a little foreign to Rus- 
sians, I think, in one or two places, but to 
me it sounds fine all the way through! And 
I give the literal translation of it. 


YALTA 


Your wild hills are almost cruel, 
Silver-cold and silent there; 
Only the highly happy clouds 
Can rejoice in such friends. 


I am happy beside the blue sea, 

With the lazy music of the shores; 

There grown-ups are children, and children 
are naked; 

And there dreaming, and there love. 


But the roads to the mountain forever call. 
Willing or unwilling, I stood alone 

Where the storms sing wild on the cliff, 

And said farewell to the sea, to the dreaming. 
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attract attention to one’s self. All 

that one has to do to do so, as has 
often been said, is to walk down Broad- 
way without one’s pants on. This is the 
technic embraced by certain of our young 
playwrights. These young gentlemen whose 
pants, metaphorically speaking, are not of 
a sort to attract attention on their own 
account, take the simplest means out of 
the difficulty by getting rid of them alto- 
gether. The latest young playwright to 
parade the Rialto in his underdrawers and 
with his Hemdschweif hanging out is Mr. 
John Howard Lawson. 

Mr. Lawson's manner of walking down 
Broadway minus trousers takes the form of 
what he calls ‘‘a jazz symphony of Aimeri- 
can life.’’ It is entitled ‘‘Processional,”’ 
and the Theatre Guild is its sponsor. Un- 
like many of his accomplished elders who 
have been content to attract attention to 
themselves merely by excellent work in 
the more or less time-honored and ap- 
proved dramatic form, Mr. Lawson has 
stalked sensational attention with indif- 
ferent work in what may be called a 
hoochie-coochie form. This frantic strug- 
gle for new forms is the most amusing of 
twentieth century artistic phenomena. En- 
gaged in for the major part by the young 
—and often lazy—of the zxsthetic species, 
it has resulted in a welter of eye-catching 
but often intrinsically nonsensical methods 
and manners of expression which are gen- 
erally found to contain nothing worth ex- 
pression. The young ladies and gentlemen 
proceed contrary to the usual custom. In- 
stead of permitting the form to be the 
natural outgrowth of the subject matter of 
their imaginations, they arbitrarily invent 
the form first and then laboriously en- 
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deavor to mzke their ideas fit into it. We 
thus get an endless series of paintings tha 
are meant to suggest nudes d i 
staircases in terms of fully clothed geo 
metrical professors ascending staircases, 
cavatinas written for harps and xylophones, 
poems in which the first line rhymes with 
the three hundred and fiftieth and in which 
each line contains but a single syllable, and 
plays in which the third act begins in the 
middle of the first act and in which the 
entire action passes in the rear aisle of the 
theatre. Out of this wild orgy have come 
now and then symptoms of something 
meritorious and permanently worth-while, 
but in the mass not much has filtered 
through that has been valid. In the drama, 
in particular, has the form-bacchanale pro 
duced little save novelty of momentary 
and rapidly passing interest. 

Mr. Lawson's stab at a new dramatic 
form is not, strictly speaking, a new form, 
however rich in profound hocus-pocus the 
Theatre Guild’s announcements to the com 
trary. ‘*‘Processional,’’’ heralds the Guild, 
‘is a new form in the American theatre 
and was chosen because of its experimental 
value. It combines the method of the bur 
lesque show with the legitimate form, 
keying them both to a jazz tempo. The 
result is essentially American and not bor 
rowed from any other country. The author 
feels jazz as the typical rhythm of Ametr 
can life against which many of the most 
poignant tragedies are often played.” Re 
covering from the impressiveness of w 
pronunciamento,we reflect, perhaps slightly 
to the Guild's embarrassment, that—# 
far as the mere newness of the form is cot 
cerned—we used to find much the sai 
sort of thing in certain of the old Weber 
Fields Music Hall burlesques, with the 
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equally relevant quickstep in place of jazz; 
that we subsequently found the same tech- 
nic in two sketches in George M. Cohan's 
musical revues; and that, a couple of years 
ago, Scott Fitzgerald's play, “The Vege- 
table,” disclosed quite the same technic 
in its middle acts. All that Mr. Lawson 
has added is a jazz band. So much for the 
newness of the form. As for the form's es- 
sential Americanism, it is to be feared that 
a similar embarrassment awaits the The- 
atre Guild. While it is true that certain 
of the characters in the play are essentially 
of the native proscenium soil—as, for ex- 
ample, the burlesque Jew comedian with 
the crépe whiskers, the Hurtig and Seamon 
sheriff, and the like—the play form into 
which they are incorporated is by no means 
strictly American. The same combination 
of burlesque and legitimate drama, han- 
dled in much the same basic manner, will 
be found in various foreign plays. A meas- 
ure of the British Monckton Hoffe'’s **An- 
thony in Wonderland”’ and of the German 
Paul Apel’s ‘‘Hans Sonnenstésser’’ are 
cases in point. Mr. Lawson's jazz drama is 
simply a stretching into two and a half 
hours of the hour and a half jazz drama 
that constitutes the body of such European 
plays. It is no more a suggestive picture of 
the American scene than the Ethiopian 
Art Theatre's late jazz version of ‘The 
Comedy of Errors’’ was a suggestive pic- 
ture of Ephesus. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Lawson's idea of pic- 
turing a segment of American life in terms 
of jazz rhythm still has its dramatic possi- 
bilities. Mr. Lawson's trouble lies in his 
having hit upon a theme for a jazz or- 
chestra and in what appears to be his per- 
sonal dramatic inability to play any other 
instrument than a tin can. Some of his 
humor is penetrating and admirable; some 
of his observation is sharp and sure; cer- 
tain details of his imagination are excel- 
lent; but the job he set himself is appar- 
ently far beyond his present talents. His 
play goes to pieces the moment he abjures 
the burlesque note; when drama crosses 
the scene, the back of the play breaks. 
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Next to Shaw, Barrie is the most proficient 
personal press-agent in England. The latest 
illustration of his talent for self-advertise- 
ment is to be had in the instance of his 
one-act play, ‘‘Shall We Join the Ladies?"’ 
Appreciating that the public’s interest in 
a one-act play is fully as intense as the 
same public’s interest in Dufour’s topo- 
graphical map of Switzerland, Lucentio- 
like he set about to woo that recalcitrant 
interest by divers pieces of parlor magic, 
including the dissemination of the news 
that his one-act play was no one-act play 
at all, but really only the first act of a 
full-length drama to be revealed anon. This 
toothsome worm the public duly gobbled, 
and was hooked. And Barrie's one-act play, 
which ordinarily would not have attracted 
any greater notice than any other one-act 
play, accordingly got more publicity than 
the average three-act play. 

“Shall We Join the Ladies?”’ is every bit 
as much a one-act play, complete in itself, 
as such of Barrie's other one-act plays as 
““A Slice of Life,’ ‘“‘The Twelve-Pound 
Look,”’ “Old Friends’’ or *“The Old Lady 
Shows Her Medals.’’ It would be as diffi- 
cult to expand it into a holding three-act 
play—much less a four-act play, as Barrie 
actually had the audacity to announce— 
as it would be to stretch a lady's garter 
into a Kelly tire. It is conceivable, of 
course, that some shameless dramatic brick- 
layer might develop the half hour play 
into a conventional Broadway eight-thirty- 
to-cleven exhibition, but it is inconceiv- 
able that the result would do much at the 
box-office. And even were a hack to at- 
tempt the job, it is clear that the one-act 
play as it stands would not be the first act 
of a full-length play, as Barrie has adver- 
tised, but the second or middle act. 

“Shall We Join the Ladies?’ is a well 
planned and executed mystery piece, with 
a sharply defined beginning, middle and 
end. In addition, Barrie has topped his 
joke on the gullible persons who have 
swallowed his announcement by making 
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an elaborate show of leaving his mystery 
unsolved at the conclusion of the playlet 
but actually solving it as finally and clearly 
as Doyle solved the mystery of the speckled 
band. Yet so artful has Barrie been in deny- 
ing that he solves the mystery that his 
audiences are actually persuaded to believe 
that the open-and-shut solution which is 
set before them is nothing of the kind. A 
bright boy and a good business man, the 
little Scot! 

The Barrie playlet is preceded at the 
Empire by a comedy from the German of 
Curt Goetz called ‘‘Isabel.’’ It is much the 
kind of comedy that periodically held the 
stage of the same theatre in the old Froh- 
man days, though considerably feebler. 
Its basis is the dog-tired triangle; its humor 
consists chiefly in polite intoxication and 
discreetly naughty allusions to a mole on 
a lady’s knee (the modernity of the play 
may best be appreciated from the circum- 
stance that the modesty of the lady in 
question is amazed and shocked no end 
that the young man should have had the 
impertinence to notice her knee while she 
was wading in a brook); and its heroine, 
when she is not busy painstakingly pre- 
tending that she does not know the hero 
is in love with her, consumes her time 
coyly straightening the men’s ties. Miss 
Margaret Lawrence is the featured player. 
She is an adroit and likeable comedienne 
for an act or so, but her little tricks to 
register what is called charm thereafter 
become too familiar to succeed in their 
intent. 


Ill 


The vaudeville people recently opened a 
new theatre over in Brooklyn called the 
E. F. Albee, proclaimed to be one of the 
most costly and beautiful in the world. 
“Ie is constructed of cast granite, with a 
natural granite marble base,’’ read the 
brochures heralding the birth of the tem- 
ple. ‘‘The auditorium, which seats over 
3,000, is in white and gold and amethyst, 
with a white vaulted ceiling with bas- 
relief in a floral design of white and gold. 
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The walls are of white marble paneled 

black and fuchsia damask. A specialipd 
signed carpet of black, with figures of 
amethyst and fuchsia, covers the flog 
The outstanding feature of the hall is, 
crystal and gold chandelier imported fron 
Czechoslovakia. There is a grand hall be 


tween the lobby and the auditorium thy | 
is dazzling in its effects, in which theres | 


a display of about twenty masterpieces ig 
oil painting. There are works by Jos 
Israels, George Inness, Corot, Bou 


Ziem, Largilliere, Diez, Henner, Boldini, | 


Pesne, Schreyer, De Wit, Cirardi, Ederfeld 
and Liddell. On view, too, are three Av 
busson tapestries, depicting scenes in the 
life of Joan of Arc. They are the tapestries 
which were on the choir pillars of Notre 
Dame Cathedral in Paris during the Joan 
of Arc celebration in May, 1922. The ap 
pointments back stage are on a similarly 
lavish scale. There are twenty dressing 
rooms, each equipped with a tiled bath 
and shower and a chaise longue. There is 
a tailoring establishment, a laundry with 
complete electrical equipment, a series of 
modern kitchenettes, a nursery for chil 
dren, and a pool room and lounge.” 
The unveiling and dedication of this 
remarkable shrine of art were richly im 
pressive. Bronze tablets were affixed to the 
edifice attesting to the deeds of glory of 
the persons responsible for its erections. 
Speeches were made by the governor of 
New York State, by Mayor Hylan, by the 
president of the borough and by various 
judges of the Supreme Court. Bands played; 
there was a gala preliminary banquet, with 
stuffed celery and real Russian caviar; the 
streets for blocks around were dressed ia 
bunting and illuminated with red fire. 
Then the clock showed eight-fifteen and, 
in a hush of awe and anticipation akin to 
that in the great hall of the Vatican, the 
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curtain rose, revealing a young man in4 
snappy gray suit with a long slit up th 
back who, after clapping his derby down 
over his ears, proceeded to do a clog dance. | 
Just why all this reminds me of Me. | 
Walter Hampden's advent as Othello, ! 
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cannot say; but it does, none the less. Per- 
haps it is because the appearance of Mr. 
Hampden in a Shakespearian rdle is always 
heralded with such an extravagance of 
amethyst and fuchsia carpets, Czecho- 
slovakian chandeliers, gold-framed oil 

intings and holy tapestries that his ac- 
tual performance takes on in comparison 
the aspect of a mere bit of vaudeville hoof- 
ing. The actor's Othello is a case in point. 
Hearkening in advance to his claqueurs’ 
| opinions on his portrayal of the Moor, one 
expected a performance that would out- 
shine every other past performance of the 
rdle as Scotland Light outshines a phos- 
phorescent scarf-pin. Compared with 
Hampden, exclaimed the touters, Salvini 
himself was hardly eligible for the celes- 
tial branch of the Actors’ Equity Associa- 
tion, and all the rest who had previously 
essayed the character were but rank pre- 
tenders. Yet the performance that Mr. 
Hampden subsequently revealed was dis- 
tinctly of a second-rate order. It showed 
but the slightest flash of the histrionic 
skill with which the actor invested the 
rble of Cyrano. Hampden’s Othello is a 








careful and not uneloquent professorial 
reading of the rdle, but it is not a dramatic 
performance of the rdéle. It is intelligent, 
but the intelligence is that of a student 
rather than that of an actor. Save in the 
very last episode of the play, the scene in 
Desdemona’s bedchamber, which he plays 
effectively, Hampden contents himself for 
the most part with a lyceum recitation of 
the Moor’s lines. He is a picturesque fel- 
low; he reads clearly and with sharp dis- 
cernment; but the actor in him remains 
in his dressing-room. And his Othello re- 
mains the Othello of the printed page 
rather than the Othello of the stage. 


IV 


Although it is pretty late in the day to 
call your attention to the fact, there is an 
amazing man in the American theatre by 
the name of Jolson. It is now some fifteen 
or twenty years since Samuel Hopkins 
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Adams, carrying on a vice crusade in the 
pages of one of the keep-the-home-sacred 
uplift magazines, printed a long and very 
hot article warning the nation against this 
Jolson on the ground that he was a foul 
and evil fellow and a menace to public and 
private decency. But fifteen or twenty years 
is considerable time and in that time the 
Rev. Dr. Adams, along with many others, 
has come to learn that a few dirty lines do 
not make the greatest music show artist 
we have any less the greatest than a few 
dirty lines keep the Bible from being the 
greatest book ever written. Of all the 
idiotic hoopendaddy disgorged by the pro- 
fessional uplifters in the gala days of jour- 
nalistic muckraking, the Rev. Dr. Adams’ 
was doubtless the pie winner. For it was 
the Rev. Dr.’s contention, voiced with the 
dizzy indignation of a bull in the red-light 
district, that Jolson’s performances in 
vaudeville were doing more to undermine 
the chastity of our youth and blow up 
American family life than a dozen Holly- 
woods scattered broadcast over the country 
could ever hope to. 

One looks back over that upwrought 
and virulently moral era with something 
that may be said to resemble a grin. Those 
were the days when John D. Rockefeller 
was denounced as an unspeakable monster 
with the conscience of an orang-outang, 
when the Chicago meat-packers were ac- 
cused of manufacturing frankfurters out of 
dead babies, when J. P. Morgan was pil- 
loried for staying awake nights devising 
ways to rob widows and orphans of their 
dime savings bank accounts, when Ben 
Lindsey was charged with being a whole- 
sale kidnapper, when Klaw and Erlanger 
were vituperated for keeping Mrs. Fiske 
out of the theatres and making her play in 
shoe-shining parlors and free lunch rooms, 
when ‘‘The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith’’ 
was condemned as obscene, profane, lewd 
and lascivious and when ‘‘Salomé’’ was 
argued to be fit only for perverts, when the 
two-step was considered an aphrodisiac, 
when skirts that revealed a lady's leg an 
inch above the shoe-top were regarded as 
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the mark of a fast woman, and when Tam- 
many Hall was viewed generally as the 
headquarters of a gang of Celtic bolsheviki 
whose purpose it was to overthrow all 
government, burn down the City Hall and 
set up Jack Dunston in the White House. 
The denunciation of Jolson is a fetching 
example of the stew that went on. Yet 
Jolson, like the others, not only survived, 
but prospered—as sinners have a way of 
dog; and he remains today what he was 
Soe years ago: as talented a comedian as 
ougmusic show stage has known. 

the power of Jolson over an audience I 
heve-seldom seen equalled. There are actors 
who, backed up by great dramatists, can 
chrteh an audience in the hollow of their 
hands and squeeze out its emotions as they 
choose. There are singers who, backed up 
by great composers, can do the same. And 
there are performers of divers sorts who, 
aided by external means of one kind or 
another, can do the same. But I know of 
none like this Jolson—or, at best, very few 
—who, with lines of a pre-war vintage 
and melodies of the cheapest tin-piano 
variety, can lay hold of an audience the 
moment he comes on the stage and never 
let go for a second thereafter. Possessed 
of an immensely electrical personality, a 
rate sense of comedy, considerable histri- 
onic ability, a most unusual music show 
versatility in the way of song and dance, 
and, above all, a gift for delivering lines 
to the full of their effect, he so far out- 
distances his rivals that they seem like 
the wrong ends of so many opera-glasses. 
His present background is called ‘Big 
Boy.”’ It is the usual thing of its kind 
made into a merry theatrical evening by 
this king among clowns. 


V 


After a couple of weeks of tough struggle, 
in which even the cut-rate ticket agencies 
could not succor it, one of the brightest 
American comedies of the last few years 
was carted away to the storehouse. Vincent 
Lawrence was its author; ‘“Two Married 
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Men,” its title. The reasons for its guj 
failure are not hard to grasp. Like “‘Clog 
Harmony,"’ another meritorious 

that failed to draw audiences, it cut a bit 
too closely to the truth of human characte 
and emotions to distil the laughter thy 
the author hoped for. Cold truth in cha. 
acter and emotional analysis is the meg 
of drama, but comedy calls for certaig 
concessions. An audience that is made, 
trifle uncomfortable is not an audience 
ready for the kind of laughter that spells 
success for comedy. Lawrence knows 
women, as the sophomoric phrase goes, 
perhaps ten times better than the late 
Clyde Fitch, that overrated dramatic but. 
terfly, ever hoped to. And this comedy of 
his presented his observations in much too 
direct and chill a manner to warm an 
audience, half of which is ever composed 
of women, to them. 

Lawrence, furthermore, is a talented fel- 
low and one with a sharply amused eye 
toward the everlasting comedy of amour 
who never quite succeeds in fully drama- 
tizing his plays. These plays consequently 
remain merely a series of half-detached 
episodes which do not flow together. In 
“Two Married Men’’ there are no less 
than a half dozen such scenes of very con- 
siderable flavor, and no less than two that 
come very near being as fine as anything 
we have in American comedy, but what 
directly precedes and follows them is such 
poor theatre thac much of their effect is 
lost. You will look a long way in the 
native-made drama before you find a more 
understandable, a profounder and a more 
graceful piece of comedy writing than such 
an episode in this play as that wherein the 
heart-hungry woman seeking diversion of 
whatever kind from the monotony of her 
married life absurdly finds a childish thrill 
in a simple card trick, or as that wherein 
the wife confides to her husband the ut- 
intelligible death of her love for him. 
But, as I have said, Lawrence, discerning 
as he is in the observation of the human 
farce-comedy, is not yet a sufficient play- 
wright to do his observations justice. 
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Ann Andrews, Frances Carson and Mi- 
nor Watson deserve a word for the quality 
of their performances. But the perform- 
ances of George Gaul and James Dale, to- 

er with the direction and staging of 
Clifford Brooke, did as much as anything 
else to send the play to its untimely grave. 


VI 


None of the other plays put on view during 
the month deserves extended comment. 
Jane Cowl exhibited herself in a drama 
from the German of Hans Mueller called, 
in translation, ‘“The Depths’’: the long 
outmoded wail about the prostitute who 
reforms for a spell and then goes back to 
the old family trade. The management 
tried to give the play a touch of modernity 
by printing a quotation from Havelock 
Ellis at the top of the program, but the 
hardened arteries of the manuscript could 
not be concealed by any such subterfuge. 
The thing was, from first to last, ancient 
twattle. Miss Cowl played the rubbish as 
if it were a Shakespearian classic, and 
Rollo Peters contributed to the humor of 
the occasion with one of his characteristic 
“boyish charm’’ performances. 

“Out of Step,’ by A. A. Kline, is the 
latest attempt of the Dramatists’ Theatre, 
Inc., to prove to the managers that they 
are overlooking a lot of excellent and com- 
mercially promising plays. In the mean- 
time, while the Dramatists’ Theatre is at- 
tempting its proof with such bad and com- 
mercially unprofitable plays as ‘‘Out of 
Step,” the managers are continuing quietly 
on their way with such good and commer- 
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cially profitable plays as “‘What Price 
Glory?” 

“The Stork,’’ a prompt failure, was a 
poor Hungarian imitation of the de Cailla- 
vet and de Flers school of comedy. The 
author was Laszlo Fodor. His attempt to 
combine risqué comedy with political sat- 
ire was pretty dismal. Another equally 
dismal evening was offered by Knowles 
Entrikin in the shape of a comedy dealing 
with lowly vaudeville folk and called 
“The Small-Timers."” An idea fertile in 
amusement here went completely astray. 
The one person in America who should 
have written Entrikin’s play was Helen 
Green. No one knows the subject so well 
and has written of it so brilliantly and 
humorously. The Ring Lardner of her gen- 
eration, she possessed a talent that has 
never received its due of praise. The En- 
trikin play was the first presentation of 
Henry Stillman’s Art Theatre. Basing one’s 
observation upon this exhibit, Mr. Still- 
man’s institution may be said to be an art 
theatre in the sense and in the degree that 
the Hippodrome is a vanity box. 

The Provincetown Players’ production 
of Hasenclever’s ‘‘Jenseits’’ (‘‘Beyond’’) 
may hardly be described as a grand concert 
aptritif. The play provides about as dull a 
few hours in the theatre as the human 
brain can picture. There are several other 
plays by the accomplished German that 
would have served the Provincetown 
stage more aptly. Is it possible that the 
directors have never heard of them? 

‘The Piker,’’ by Leon Gordon, is trash. 
So is ‘“The Valley of Content,’’ by Blanche 
Upright. 
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Man vs. the Microbe 


PUBLIC HEALTH ADMINISTRATION AND THE 
NATURAL HISTORY OF DISEASE IN BALTI- 
MORE, MD., 1797-1920. By William Travis How- 
ard, Jr., M. D. Washington: The Carnegie Institution. 


Tris book weighs three pounds and is full 
of long and forbidding tables of statistics. 
More, it deals with extremely unpleasant 
subjects, ranging from murder and suicide 
to the small and great pox. Nevertheless, 
it is one of the most interesting and in- 
structive volumes that I have read in 
months, for the net burden of it is that 
most of the measures adopted by man to 
combat disease, and especially most of the 
measures that he adopts communally, have 
little or no value or effect—that the de- 
crease of the great plagues, when in fact 
they decrease, is due quite as often to natu- 
ral causes as it is to human artifices. Is the 
author, then, a Christian Scientist, a chi- 
ropractor, an osteopath, or some other 
such quack? He is not. On the contrary, he 
is a pathologist of excellent reputation, a 
former public health officer, and now a lec- 
turer in the School of Hygiene and Public 
Health of the Johns Hopkins University. 
No man could be more orthodox, cither 
scientifically or officially. Yet the sum and 
substance of his exhaustive studies of dis- 
ease and death in one large and typical 
American city is the apparent conviction 
that health departments, in the main, ac- 
complish very little—that competent doc- 
tors in private practice are worth whole 
swarms of inspectors and disinfectors, and 
that most of the epidemic diseases, in so 
far as they have been got under control at 
all, have been got there by a general in- 
crease in natural immunity to them, and 
not by the laborious buzzing and snouting 
of the Sanitatpolizes. 

I hope I do not convey a wrong impres- 
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sion here: Dr. Howard is by no means, 
mere medical nihilist, translating into sq 
entific terms the iconoclastic imbecilitig 
of the New Thought. He is quite well 
aware that, in certain fields, public health 
work has yielded useful fruits. It has, 

directly but chiefly indirectly, managed t 
substitute cowpox for smallpox, and 9 
greatly diminished the latter. Here the 
family doctors worked to far better effect 
than the health departments, but neverthe- 
less the health departments urged them on. 
There is, again, the decline in the mortal. 
ity from lockjaw: here the health depart. 
ments accomplished something by de 
nouncing fireworks and by preaching the 
use of tetanus antitoxin. They have also 
set a watch on the water and milk supplies 
of the big cities, and so cut down the death- 
rate from typhoid. They have helped to 
eliminate malaria, and have done some 
thing to advance the effective treatment of 
diphtheria, and prophylaxis against syph 
ilis. But in most of these cases they accom- 
plished very little directly: all they could 
do was to urge medical men to keep on 
doing what medical men of any intelligence 
were already doing. And in many other di- 
rections, despite a great show of energy, 
they have probably accomplished next t 
nothing. I point to tuberculosis, scarlet 
fever, measles, influenza, whooping-cough 
and pneumonia. Public health activities, 
according to Dr. Howard, have achieved 
little against any of these diseases. If they 
decline it is because the natural resistance 
of the population, due to natural selection, 
increases. But most of them do not decline. 
Some, such as pneumonia, probably it- 
crease. And in the case of influenza, the 
utter impotence of official measures in the 
face of a fresh and virulent invasion was 
brilliantly demonstrated so recently as 1919. 
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‘The decline in the death-rate from tuber- 
culosis is generally looked upon as a tri- 
umph for public hygiene; in fact, the whole 
phenomenon is commonly depicted as a 
successful battle of enlightenment against 
darkness. But Dr. Howard shows that all 
the disinfecting and sterilizing that have 
been done, and all the multiplication of 
laws against spitting and the use of com- 
mon utensils, and even all the elaborate 
care and cure of infected individuals have 

bly had much less to do with the re- 
duction of the disease than certain purely 
natural causes, entirely beyond the control 
of man. One of these is the growth of im- 
munity by natural selection: the people 
living today are the children of persons 
who escaped dying of tuberculosis in the 
last generation, and hence they are less 
liable to it than the children of persons 
who succumbed to it would have been. 
Another is the fact, or at least the proba- 
bility, that the virulence of the tubercle 
bacilli has diminished. ‘‘From the stand- 
point of the parasites,’’ says Dr. Howard, 
“natural selection must tend in the long run 
to favor the persistence of strains of low as 
opposed to those of high virulence,’’ for 
the latter kill their hosts, and are buried 
with them, and so trouble the world no 
more. But if this fact cuts down the death 
tate, it also has a tendency to augment the 
number of persons who are infected, for 
patients who do not die remain fertile 
sources of infection, and the longer they 
live the more other persons they are likely 
to infect. That all this is not mere theoriz- 
ing is shown by the increase in morbidity 
(i.e., number of sick persons compared to 
the total population) that has gone hand 
in hand with a diminishing mortality (i.¢., 
number of deaths) in certain familiar dis- 
cases, notably diphtheria. The ideal way to 
get rid of any infectious disease would be 
to shoot instantly every person who comes 
down with it. That being unlawful, we 
have to depend mainly on nature’s powers 
of resistance, and they have an unhappy 
way of running in a sort of loop or circle, 
sometimes up and sometimes down. 
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Luckily for man, the virulence of the in- 
vading organisms shows compensatory 
phases, and sometimes a sort of stalemate 
is reached, and a high morbidity is accom- 
panied by a mortality low enough to be 
almost negligible. We have reached this 
stage, or are at least entering it, in the cases 
of such diseases as mumps and chicken-pox. 
They are still very common, but they are 
no longer very fatal, at least directly. Dr. 
Howard is inclined to think that whoop- 
ing-cough and tuberculosis are going the 
same way. But it is a slow process, and 
man is impatient; he thus busies himself 
with medical and hygienic measures, either 
with the aim of getting rid of the germ or 
with that of augmenting the resistance of 
the patient. The former purpose is some- 
times achieved. We have rid our cities of 
malaria-bearing mosquitoes, we have cut 
down enormously the number of typhoid 
bacilli in our water and milk supplies, and 
we have barred out almost completely the 
organisms of such diseases as yellow fever 
and bubonic plague. But certain risks go 
with this success. Let us suppose, for ex- 
ample, that measles was completely elimi- 
nated from New York—that is, artificially 
—for five generations, and that then a 
chance infection came in. What would be 
the effect? The effect would probably be an 
epidemic of unprecedented virulence—a 
veritable massacre of children, ail of them 
the offspring of protected and hence un- 
selected forebears. The problem of increas- 
ing immunity, and of preserving whatever 
gain is thus made, therefore becomes one 
of great importance. Pathology has barely 
begun to study it. Some slight progress, 
perhaps, has been made with tuberculosis: 
persons who are well fed and get a lot of 
rest seem to increase their resistance to it. 
But in most other directions we must still 
depend wholly on nature’s own processes. 
A disease rages for a while with great viru- 
lence, and then it gradually declines. ‘‘We 
did it,"’ say the hygienists. But in many 
cases all they actually did was to keep ac- 
curate statistics of the flow and ebb, and to 
see to it that every victim was buried under 
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at least six feet of earth and not nearer 
than one hundred yards to a schoolhouse. 

Dr. Howard's laborious and important 
work is a vile piece of book-making and 
lacks an index. Studying it is thus no light 
job. But there is plenty of instruction in it 
for the patient reader. 


The Schoolmarm’s Goal 


THE SOCIAL OBJECTIVES OF SCHOOL ENGLISH. 
By Charles S. Pendleton. Nashville, Tenn.: Published 
by the Author. 


Herg, in the form of a large flat book, eight 
and a half inches wide and eleven inches 
tall, is a sight-seeing bus touring the slums 
of pedagogy. The author, Dr. Pendleton, 
professes ‘the teaching of English’’ (not 
English, remember, but “‘the teaching of 
English’’) at the George Peabody College 
for Teachers, an eminent seminary at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and his object in the investi- 
gation he describes was, in brief, to find 
out what the teachers who teach English 
hope to accomplish by teaching it. In other 
words, what, precisely, is the improve- 
ment that they propose to achieve in the 
pupils exposed to their art and mystery? 
Do they believe that the aim of teaching 
English is to increase the exact and beauti- 
ful use of the language? Or that it is to in- 
culcate and augment patriotism? Or that it 
is to diminish sorrow in the home? Or that 
it has some other end, cultural, economic 
or military? 

In order to find out, Prof. Pendleton, 
with true pedagogical diligence, proceeded 
to list all the reasons for teaching English 
that he could find. Some he got by cross- 
examining teachers. Orhers came from edu- 
cators of a higher degree and puissance. 
Yet others he dug out of the text-books of 
pedagogy in common use, and the profes- 
sional journals ordinarily read by teachers. 
Finally, he threw in some from miscella- 
neous sources. In all, he accumulated 1,581 
such reasons, or, as he calls them, objec- 
tives, and then sat down and laboriously 
copied them upon 1,581 “‘very thin 3x5 
cards, one to a card."’ Some of these cards 
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were buff in color, some were blue, 
were yellow, some were pink, and some 
were green. On the blue cards he copied aj 
the objectives relating to the employmeg 
of English in conversation, on the yelloy 
cards all those dealing with its use in jj. 
erary composition, on the green cards lj 
those having to do with speech-maki 
and so on. Then he shook up the call 
summoned eighty professional teachers of 
English, and asked them to sort out th 
objectives in the order of appositeness and 
merit. The results of this laborious sorting 
he now sets before the learned. 

Don’t be impatient! I won't keep you 
waiting. Here is the objective that got the 
most votes—the champion of the whok 
1,581: 

The abili i itati 
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ary. 


And here is the runner-up: 


The ability to speak, in conversation, in complete 
sentences, not in broken phrases. 


And here is No. 7: 
The ability to capitalize speedily and accurately 


in one’s writing. 
And here is No. 9: 
The ability to think quickly in an emergency. 


And here are some more, all within the 
first hundred: 


The ability to refrain from marking or marring in 
any way a wed book. 

An attitude of democracy rather than snob 
bishness within a conversation. 

Familiarity with the essential stories and pet 
sons of the Bible. 


And some from the second hundred: 


The ability to sing through—words and music— 
the national patriotic hymn, ‘‘America." 
The ability courteously and effectively to te 
ceive orders from a superior. ; 
The avoidance of vulgarity and profanity m 
one’s public speaking. 
The ability to re 
ments. : 
The habit of placing the page one is reading 9 
that there will not be shadows upon it. 
The ability to refrain from conversation 
conditions where it is annoying or di 
to others. 
The ability to converse intelligently about mu 
nicipal and district civic matters. . 


silently without lip move 
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The ability to comprehend accurately the mean- 
ing of all common abbreviations and signs one 
with in —_ i : 7 
ability, during one's reading, to distingui 
_ reeenees central theme and his inci- 
dental remarks. 


I refrain from any more: all these got 
enough votes to put them among the first 
200 objectives—2oo out of 1,581! Nor do I 
choose them unfairly; most of those that I 
have not listed are quite as bad as those I 
have. But, you may protest, the good pro- 
fessor handed his cards to a jury of little 
girls of eight or nine years, or to the in- 
mates of a home for the feeble-minded! He 
did, in fact, nothing of the kind. His jury 
was very carefully selected. It consisted of 
eighty teachers of such professional keen- 
ness that they were assembled at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago for post-graduate study. 
Every one of them had been through either 
a college or a normal school; forty-seven 
of them held learned degrees; all of them 
had been engaged professionally in teach- 
ing English, some for years. They came 
from Michigan, Nebraska, Iowa, Missouri, 
Leland Stanford, Wisconsin, Toronto, Chi- 
cago and Northwestern Universities; from 
Oberlin, De Pauw, Goucher, Beloit and 
Drake; from a dozen lesser seminaries of 
the higher learning. They represented, not 
the lowest level of teachers of English in 
the Republic, but the highest level. And 
yet it was their verdict by a solemn refer- 
endum that the principal objective in teach- 
ing English was to make good spellers, and 
that after that came the breeding of good 
capitalizers! 

I present Dr. Pendleton’s laborious work 
as overwhelming proof of a thesis that I 
have maintained for years, perhaps some- 
times with undue heat: that pedagogy in 
the United States is fast descending to 
the estate of a childish necromancy, and 
that some of the worst idiots, even among 
pedagogues, are among the teachers of 
English. It is positively dreadful to think 
that the young of the American species are 
exposed day in and day out to the con- 
tamination of such dark minds. What can 
be expected of ‘‘education"’ that is carried 
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on in the very sewers of the intellect? Here 
and there, true enough, a competent teacher 
of English is encountered. I could name at 
least a hundred. But it does not appear that 
Dr. Pendleton, among his eighty, found 
even one. There is not theslightest glimmer 
of intelligence in all the appalling tables of 
statistics and black, zig-zag graphs that he 
has so painfully amassed. Nor any apparent 
capacity for learning. The sound thing, the 
sane thing and the human thing to do with 
his pathetic herd of A.B.’s would be to 
take them out in the alley and knock them 
in the head. 


What is Style? 


THE GENIUS OF STYLE. By W. C. Brownell. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 


Dr. Browne tt labors his subject to the ex- 
tent of 217 pages, but his principal thesis 
may be put, as he puts it himself, into one 
sentence: Style is ““... that factor of a 
work of art which preserves in every part 
some sense of the form of the whole.’’ It is 
an admirable definition, and gets much 
further than those he quotes from other 
sages. The essence of a good style, in brief, 
is that it should be fitting—that every ele- 
ment entering into it, from the intellectual 
dignity of the words chosen to their color 
and cadence, should reflect, as closely as 
possible, the tone and tenor of the compo- 
sition as a whole, and of the subject it dis- 
cusses. Bad writing almost always consists 
of aquarrel between the parts and the whole. 
A United States Senator, rising to pronounce 
a eulogy upon a colleague dead of drink, 
employs terms fit for a panegyric upon 
Washington, Bismarck or Coolidge: the 
result is bathos. A cornfed critic, review- 
ing a book by Cabell or Dreiser, employs 
the rhetorical devices of a Baptist evangel- 
ist: the result is humor. Dr. Brownell him- 
self, discussing as an artist the great and 
lovely art of prose, falls anon into a pas- 
tiche of quotations: the effect, I fear, is not 
as charming as it should be. The proper 
man to do a book on style is a stylist. 
What a good one William James could have 
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done! Or Cabell could do today! Or George 
Moore! Dr. Brownell, it appears, has not 
carried his studies of style far enough to 
have heard of these gentlemen. He believes 
that Mrs. Wharton is ‘the writer most dis- 
tinguished among our contemporary fic- 
tionists (sic!) for achieving beauty through 
style." Nor does he mention Thomas 
Henry Huxley. 

Huxley, I daresay, would not seem much 
of a stylist to Dr. Brownell, for there were 
few adornments in his writing, and it is 
always the adornments that rhetoricians 
think of when they discuss style. In Dr. 
Brownell’s book, indeed, at least two- 
thirds of the space is given over to them. 
But Huxley had a talent a great dea! more 
useful and important than that for staining 
glass: he had a talent for making it bril- 
liantly transparent. His English remains, 
perhaps, the clearest ever written, and, by 
a necessary consequence, the most persua- 
sive. No subject, however obscure, was 
beyond his skill at lucid statement. He 
thus had a style that was fundamentally 
of the first rank, whatever its lack of orna- 
ment, for anything that is simply and 
clearly written is well written, and any- 
thing that is murkily written is badly 
written. In other words, the cake must be 
there before the frosting goes on. No gift 
for juicy and astounding words, however 
gorgeously displayed, is sufficient to com- 
pensate for muddled thinking. This fact 
brings many ambitious stylists to grief. 
More than once it brought even the mightly 
Pater to grief. The true master of style in 
prose, like the true master of style in 
architecture, knows when to stay his hand. 
The most lovely metaphors ever heard of 
would not have improved Lincoln's Gettys- 
burg speech. An austere diffidence and re- 
straint, even a sort of awe, had to be got 
into it—and Lincoln knew how to achieve 
such things. When a more florid decoration 
is called for the business remains quite as 
difficult. Where a lily is the thing, a red rose 
is as shocking as an onion. Here is the essen- 
tial art of speech, and it cannot be taught, 
even by Dr. Brownell. The good siylist 





hears with an inner and secret ear. W 

to that ear, have delicate rhythms 

almost invisible shades of color. He selegy 
and arranges them by a sort of instinct, Hj 
meaning must be in them, clearly and m 
mistakably, but above that meaning they 
must be overtones—an ebb and flow¢ 
purely zsthetic appeal. Every part, asD, 
Brownell so well says, must spring incall 
ably out of the whole, and be an essentig 
part of it. There must be, in all good wris. \H 
ing, fitness, coherence, form, organization, b 


Sweet Stuff 


SIX DAYS OF THE WEEK: A BOOK OF THOUGHTS 
ABOUT LIFE AND RELIGION. By Henry va 
Dyke. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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I offer a specimen: 


As living beings we are part of a universe of life, - 


A second: 

Unless we men resolve to be good, the world will 
never be better. 

A third: 

Behind Christianity there is Christ. 


A fourth: 


If Washington had not liberated the American 
Republic, Lincoln would have had no Union t 
save. 


A fifth: 

Some people say that a revolution is coming on 
in our own age and country. It is possible. 

A sixth: 

God made us all. 


A seventh: 

It is a well-known fact that men can lie, and that 
very frequently they do. 

An eighth: 


To foolish is an infirmity. To fool others iss 
trick. 
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A ninth: 

The Bible was not given to teach science, but 
religion. 

A tenth: 

A stats life spent with God is better than halfs 
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An eleventh: 
Drunkenness ruins more homes and wrecks more 
lives than war. 


A twelfth: 


Anything out of the ordinary line will attract 
notice. 


Tupper est mort! Hoch Tupper! Hoch, hoch! 
Dreimal boch! 
Brief Notices 
Y OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE IN 181 
ty Bie Hal i 


évy; translated from the French by E. I. 
atkins and D. A. Barker. New York: Harcourt, 


Brace ©” Company. 


A book of the first importance. A meticu- 
jous study of human existence in England 
st the close of the Napoleonic wars, heavily 
documented but thoroughly fascinating. 





WOMEN AND LEISURE, by Lorine Pruette. New 
York: E. P. Duston & Company. 
An attempt, by the overworked pseudo- 
ientific device of the questionnaire, to 
d out what the female of Homo ameri- 
anus is thinking about. Dr. Pruette’s an- 
alysis shows that the longing for a career 
is now epidemic, and that even the yearn- 
ing for Service has begun to make progress, 
but that under both of these aspirations 
there still lingers the immemorial desire to 
catch a handsome and solvent husband. 


THE EVOLUTION OF AMERICAN POLITICAL 
PARTIES, by Edgar A. Robinson. New York: Har- 
court, Brace © Company. 

An accurate and useful work, but enor- 
mously dull. 


TRAGEDIES OF THE MEDICI, by Edgcumbe Staley. 
New York: Brentano's. 


Ancient scandal rewritten, apparently 
for readers of the tabloid newspapers. 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE PHILIPPINES, 
D. R. Williams. Garden City, L. I.: Dombleday, 


‘age ©” Company. 

An argument against carrying out the 
national promise to give the Filipinos their 
independence, by a former secretary of the 
Philippine Commission. 

EVERYWHERE: THE MEMOIRS OF AN EX- 
PLORER, by A. Henry Savage-Landor. Two vol- 
umes. New York: The Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
The autobiography of one of the most 

amusing blowhards the world has ever 

seen. Two-thirds of it, I suppose, is imagi- 
nary, but all of it is brisk and readable. 


SOME VICTORIAN MEN, by Harry Furaiss. New 

York: Dodd, Mead & Company. 

A volume of labored and witless anec- 
dotes, adorned with third-rate caricatures. 
A stupider book it would be hard to 
imagine. 

WEBER & FIELDS, by Felix 

Boni & Liveright. 

The actual author of this book appears 
to be Wesley W. Stout. His narrative is 
extremely diverting, despite his somewhat 
naive view of Weber & Fields’ eminence. 
He prints many extracts from the texts of 
their buffooneries. Without the red noses 
and slap-sticks, the humor often sinks to 
a feeble imbecility. 

THE NEGRO IN SOUTH CAROLINA DURING 
_ THE RECONSTRUCTION, by Alrutheus Ambush 

Taylor, A.M. Washington: The Association for the 

Study of Negro Life and Fria . 

A valuable piece of research by a colored 
scholar. It offers hope that the history of 
the South is at last to be written accurately 
and intelligently. No comparable work by 
a white Confederate historian is half so 
well done, 


Isman. New York: 
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